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Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita ſold; juvat integros accedere fonts: 
| Atque haurire. — LUCR« 


UR Sight is the moſt perfect and moſt delight- 
ful of all our Senſes. It fills the Mind with < 
the largeſt Variety of Ideas, converſes with its Ob-" - 
jiects at the greateſt Diſtance, and continues the long» . 3 

eſt in Action without being tired or ſatiated with its 7 
proper Enjoyments. The Senſe of Feeling can indeed 
give us a Notion of Extention, Shape, and all other 


2 


. Ideas that enter at the Eye, except Colours; but at 


the ſame time it is very much ftreightned and con. 
ned in its Operations, to the number, bulk, and di- 
ſtance of its particular Objects. Our Sight ſeems de- 
ſigned to ſupply all theſe Defects, and may be con- 
fidered as a more delicate and diffuſive Kind af Touch, 
that ſpreads it ſelf over an infinite Multitude of Bo» _ 
dies, comprehends the largeſt Figures, and brings 
into our reach ſome of the moſt remote Parts of the * © 
Univerſe. -. | 1 Ee 
Ix is this Senſe which furniſhes the Imaginstioang 
with its Ideas; ſo that by the Pleaſures of the Im-. 
9 or Fancy (which I ſhalFuſe 8 1 
here mean ſuch as ariſe from viſible Objects, either 
when we have them actually in our View, or when © 
we call up their Ideas into our Minds by Paintings, 


| Statues, {criptions, or any the like Occafion. We 
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canndt indeed have a ſingle Image in the Fancy that 


did not make its firſt Entrance through the Sight; 
but we have the Power of retaining, altering and 
compounding thoſe Images, which we have once re- 


.- ceived, into all the varieties of Picture and Viſion 
that are. moſt agreeable to the Imagination; for by 
this Faculty a Man in a Dungeon is capable of enter- 
_ taining himſelf with Scenes and Landskips more beau- 


tiful than any that can be found in the whole Com- 
eee. 135 
TuxnE are few Words in the Engli, 


n Language 
which are employed in a more lobſe and uncir- 


cumſeribed Senſe than thoſe of the Fancy and the [- 


ination. I therefore thought it necesſary to fix 


and determine the Notion of theſe two Words, as I 

intend to make nſe of them in the Thread of my 
following Speculations, that the Reader may concei- 
ve rightly what is the Subject which I proceed upon. 


I. muſt therefore deſire him to remember, that by the 


Pleaſures of the Imagination, I mean only ſuch Ple 
-- - ſares as ariſe. originally from Sight, and that I divi- 


de theſe Pleaſures. into two Kinds: My Deſign being 


_ firſt of all to diſcourſe of thoſe Primary Pleaſures of 


the Imagination, which entirely proceed from ſuch 


Objects as are before our Eyes; and in the next pla- 
ce to ſpeak of thoſe Secondary Pleafures of the Ima- 
gination which flow from the Ideas of viſible Ob- , 


jects, when the Objects are not actually before the 
ye, but are called up into our Memories, or for- 


| med into agreeable Viſions of Things that are either 


2 
* 
or 7 


— — 


* * 
* \ 


the other. A beautiful Profpe&,gelights the Soul, as. 
much as a Demonſtration ; and Deſcription in Homer _ 
has charmed more Readers than à Chapter in Ari. Re 
ſtotle. Beſides, the Pleaſures" of the Imagination have » = 
this Advantage, above thoſe of the Underſtanding,  - 
that they are more obvious, and more eaſy" to be 
acquired. It is but opening the Eye, and the See- Ml 
ne enters, The Colours paint themſelves on the Fan-. 
cy, with very little Attention of Thought or Appl. 
cation of Mind in the Beholder. We are ſtruck, wwe 
know not how, with the Symmetry of any thing 
We ſee, and immediately aſſent to the Beauty of n 
Object, without enquiring into the particular Cauſes 


— SOT 


and Occaſions of it. „ ve. 9 
A Man of a Polite Imagination is let into a great 0 
-many Pleaſur es, that the Vulgar are not capable ok $ 


receiving. He can converſe with a Picture, and find _ 

an agreeable. Companion in a Statue. He meets. with © - ' 
a a ſecret Refreſhment in aiDeſcription, and often feels _ 
{ Aa greater Satisfaction in the Proſpect of Fields and . 
Meadows, than another does in the Posſesfion, 11 
gives him, indeed, a kind of Property in every thing 
he ſees, and makes the moſt ruds uncultivated' Parts 

of Nature adminifter to his Pleaſures: So that he looks i 
upon the World, as it were, in another Light, ang 
diſcovers in it a Multitude of Charms, that conceal , * 
themſelves from the generality of Mankind. ® , . 


Tuxxx are, indeed, but very few who. know nl 
how to be idle and innocent, or have a Reliſh of 
any Pleaſures that are-not. Criminal; every Diverſion 
they take is at the Expence of ſome one. Virtue or © 
another, and their very firſt Step out of Buſineſs is 
into Vice or Folly. A Man ſhonld endeavour, there- 
fore, to make the Sphere of His innocent Pleaſures 
as wide as posſible, that he or retire into them _ 
with Safety, and find in them ſuch a Satisfaction as 
a wiſe Man would not bluſh to take. Of this Natu- 
re are thoſe of the Imagination, which do not require 
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PI. Bedt of Thought as is necesſa to our 


more ſerious Employments, nor, at the ſame time, 


ſuffer the Mind to 
miſſneſs, which are apt to accompany our more ſen- 
ſual Delights, but, like a gentle Exerciſe to the Fa- 


out putting them upon any Labour or Difficulty. 
Wr might here add, that the Pleaſures of the 
the Underſtanding, which are worked ont by a Dint 
of the Brain. Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, 
clear and brighten the Imagination, but are able to 
difperſe Grief and Melancholy, and to ſet: the Ani- 


_ this reaſon Sir Francis Bacon „ in his Esſay upon 


104 ; 55 Health, has not thought it improper to preſcribe to 


his Reader a Poem or a 9 where he 8 
larly disſuades him from knotty and ſubtile Diſquiſi- 


ries, Fables, and Contemplations of Nature. | 
l have in this Paper, by way of Introduction, ſett 


Which are the * 2 of my preſent Undertaking, 
and endeavoured, by ſeveral Conſiderations, to re- 
ceommend to my Reader the Purſuit of thoſe Pleaſu- 
Sources from whence. theſe Pleaſures are derived. 
0 2. 5 
— Diviſum fic breve fiet Opus. MART. 


Out- 


- 


into that Negligence and Re- 


culties, awaken them from Sloth and Idleneſs, with- 


Fancy are more conducive to Health, than thoſe of 
of Thinking, and attended with too violent a Labour 
Painting, or Poetry, have a kindly Influence on the 
Body, as well as the Mind, and not only ſerve to 
mal Spirits in pleaſing and agreeable Motions. For 


tions, and adviſes him to purſue Studies, that fill the 
Mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſto- 


led F* Notion of thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination 


res. I ſhall, in my next Paper, examine the ſeveral 


In conſider thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
1 Which ariſe from the actual View and Survey of 
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outward Objects : And theſe, I think, all { - 
from the Sight of what is Great, Uncommon or Bean- 


tiful. There may, indeed, be ſomething fo terrible E 2 1 


or offenſive, that the Horrour or Loathſomeneſs of an 

Object may overbear the Pleaſure which reſults from 
its Greatneſs, Novelty; or Beauty ; but ſtill there will 
be ſuch a Mixture of Delight in the ve 
gives us, as any of theſe three 


moſt conſpicuous and prevailing. 


Diſguſt it = 6 


By Greatne/s, I do not only mean the Bulk of i 


any fingle Object, but the Largeneſs of a whole View, 
conſidered, as one entire Piece. Such are the Pro- 
ſpects of an open Champain Country, a vaſt unculti. 


vated Deſart, of huge Heaps of Mountains, high x 


Rocks and Precipices, or a wide Expanſe of Waters, 
where we are not with the Novelty or Beau- 


ty of the Sight, but with that rude kind of Magni. 4B 


cence which appears in many of thoſe ſtupendous 
Works of Nature. Our Imagination loves to be fil-.- 
led with an Object, or to graſp at any thing that is 
too big for its Capacity. We are flung into 'a ples- 


ſing Aſtoniſhment at ſuch unbounded Views, and feel my | 


.a delightful Stillneſs and Amazement in the Soul at 


the Apprehenſion of them. The Mind of Man nat. | | 


rally hates every thing that looks like a Reſtraint 


upon it, and is apt to Fancy it ſelf under a ſort of ' 4 4 | 


Confinement, when the Sight is pent up in a narrow 


Compaſs, and ſhortned on every fide hy the Neigh- - * 3 
75 bourhood of Walls or Mountains. 8. ann 3 


a ſpacious Horiſon is an Image of Liberty, where 
the Eye has Room to range abroad, to expatiats 
at large on the Immenſity of its Views, and to loſo 
it ſelf amidſt the Variety of Objects that offer them- 


ſelves to its Obſervation. Such wide and undeterm i:: 


ned Proſpects are as pleaſing to the Fancy, as the 
Speculations of Eternity or Infinitude are to the Uu. 
derſtanding. But if there be a Beauty or Uncommon- 
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ina Heaven adorned with Stars and Meteors, or 8 
ſpacious Landskip cut out into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, 


did Meadows, the Pleaſure ſtill grows upon us, as 

. dies from more than à fingle Principle. 

4 a = 8 -- Every thing that is new or uncommon raiſes a 
 _ Pleaſure in the Imagination, becauſe it fills the Soul 


with an agreeable. Surpriſe, gratifies its Curioſity , 
and gives it an Idea of which. it was not before pos- 


ſeſt. We are indeed ſo often conyerſant with one 
Set of Objects, and tired out with ſo many repea- 


ted 'Shows of the ſame Things, that whatever is new 
ar uncommon contributes a little to vary human Life, 


and to divert our Minds, for a while, with the Strange- 


neſs of its Appearance: It ſerves us for a Kind of 
Refreſhment, and takes off from that Satiety we are 


apt to complain of in our uſual and ordinary Enter- 
_. tamments. It is this that beſtows Charms on a Mon- 
ſter, and makes even the Imperfections of Nature 


pleaſe us. It is this that recommends Variety, where 
the Mind is every Inſtant called off to ſomething 
new, and the Attention not ſuffered to dwell too 


og long, and waſte it ſelf on any particular Object. It 
is this, likewiſe, that improves what js great or beau- 


tiful, and makes it afford the Mind a double Enter- 
tainment, Groves, Fields, and Meadows, are at any 
Seaſon of the Year pleaſant to look upon, but never 
ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, When they 
are all new and freſh, with. their firſt Gloſs -upon 

them, and not yet too much accuſtomed and familiar 
to the Eye, For this reaſon there is nothing that 


more enlivens a Profpe& than Rivers, Jetteaus, or 


Falls of Water, where the Scene is perpetually ſhif. 
ting, and entertaining the Sight every Moment with 


ſomething that is new. We are quickly tired with loo- 
King upon Hills and Vallies, where every thing con- 


tinues fixt and ſettled in the ſame Place and Poſture, 
but find our Thoughts a little agitated and relieved _ 
at the Sight of ſuch Objects as are ever in Motion j 6 
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| and fliding away from beneath the Eye of te 
Bur there is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the Soul than Beauty, Which ene "he. 
' diffuſes a ſecret Satisfaction and Complaceney through- = 
the Imagination, and gives a Finiſhing to any thing 
that is Great or Uncommon. The very firſt Diſce- 
very of it ſtrikes the Mind with an inward Joy, and 
ſpreads a Chearfulneſs ad Delight through all its Fa- 
culties. There is not perhaps any real Beauty or 
Deformity more in one piece of Matter than anothefh, 
becauſe we might have been ſo made, that whatſoe- 
ver now appears loathſome to us, might have ſhewn 
it ſelf agreeable; but we find by Experience, he 
there are ſeveral Modifications of Matter which "the - = 
Mind, without any previous Conſideration, pronoun- - 
. ces at firft ſight Beautiful or Deformed. Thus we 
| ſee that every different Species of ſenſible Creatures 
has its different Notions of Beauty, and that each of = 
them is moſt affected with the Beauties of its own ' © 
Kind. This is no where more remarkable than in 
Birds of the ſame Shape and Proportion, where e 
often ſee the Male determined in his Courtſhip by the 
ſingle Grain or Tincture of a Feather, and never diſco- 
vering any Charms but in the Colour of its Species. 
Scit thalamo ſervare fidem, ſanctasqus veretur. 
Connubii leges, non illum in _petore candor ' -— 
| Sollicitat niveus; neque pravum- accendit amorem 
9  AOplendida Lanugo, vel honeſta in vertice criſta, 
Pur pureusve nitor pennarum; aft agmina late 
. Feminea explorat cautus , maculasque requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttts:- 
Ni faceret, piftis Vivan circum undique monſtris 
Confuſam hos vulgo, partusque biformes, 
Et r ambiguum, & Veneris monumenta nefanlece. 
Hine merula in nigro ſe obleſtat nigra maritoo, 
Elac ſocium laſciva petit Philomela canorum, 
„  Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus, hine Noltua tetram 
of oye ol  Cani- / 


# 
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* 6 e 3 
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Clit trum, & gle wires rh, 
Wempe emper conſtat, creſcitque quotannis 
Lucida progenies, caftos confes/a -parentes ; 

Daum virides inter ſaltus lucosque ſonoros 
ere novo exultat, plumasque decora Juventus 
+, Explicat ad ſolem, patriisque coloribus ardet. 

+ Tmwxrs is a ſecond Kind of Beauty that we find 


_ in the ſeveral Products of Art and Nature, which 


= goes not work in the Imagination with that Warmth 
aud Violence as the Beauty that appears in our pro- 


per Species, but is apt however to raiſe in us a ſe- 


3 2 and Proportion of Parts, in the Arrangement 
id Diſpoſition of Bodies, or in a juſt Mixture and 
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| 4 3 +, . cret Delight, and a kind of Fondneſs for the Places 


or Odjects in which we diſcover it. This conſiſts ei- 


_- "ther in the Gaiety or Variety of Colours, in the Sym- 


1 


==  Concurrence of all together. Among theſe ſeveral 
© ry of Beauty the Eye takes moſt Delight in Co- 
— Jours, We no where meet with a more glorious or 
pores Show in Nature, than what appears in the 
eayens at the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which 
is wholly made up of thoſe different Stains of Light 
”  — that ſhew. themſelves in Clouds of a different Situa- 
_ Hon. For this Reaſon we find the Poets, who are 
always addresfing themſelves to the Imagination, 
| borrowing more of their. Epithets from Colours than 
from any other Topic. ' | _ 5 
As the Fancy delights in every thing that is 
Great, Strange, or Beautiful, and is ſtill more plea- 
ſed the more it finds of theſe Perfections in the ſame 
Object, ſo it is capable of receiving a new Satisfa- 
= : , CQion by the Asſiſtance of another Senſe. Thus any 
cContinued Sound, as the Muſick of Birds, or a F 
of Water, awakens every moment the Mind of the 
Hheholder, and makes him more attentive to the ſe- 
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_ —  veral Beauties of the Place that lie before him. Thus 


ik there ariſes a- Fragrancy of Smells or Perfumes, 
they heighten the Pleaſures of the Imaginatinn, _ | 


Pry 


| make- even the FORD and. Vatdud ofthe lens 
ſkip appear more agreeable; for the Ideas of both 
enſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter” tos 
gether than when they enter the Mind ſeparately” 
As the different Colours of a Picture, when hep are 
well diſpoſed, ſet off one another, and receive an ad. 
ee! MY * * . of their 9 
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apt to affect the Imagination with Plesfure, we muſt 


= that it is imposſible for us to asfign the necm,. 


ſary Cauſe of this Pleaſure, becauſe wWe know nei 
ther the Nature of an Idea, nor the Subſtance of a 
Human Soul,” which might help us to diſcover the 
Conformity or Disagreeableneſs of the one to 2 
other; and therefore; for want of ſuch a Light, all 
that we can do in Speculations of this kind, is to re. 
fle& on thoſe Operations of the Soul that are met 
agreeable „ and to range, under their roper Heads, 
what is pleating or diſpleaſing to the Mind, without 
being able to trace out the ſeveral necesſary and ef- 
ftclent Cauſes from . the an or TY 
ure ariſes.”  , 


FINAL Cauſes lie more bats and o to our 
Oberen dem, as there are often'a 
belong to the ſame Effect; and theſe, tho' they ate 
not altogether ſo ſatiefactory „are generally more 
uſeful than the other, as they give us greater Oc- 


, cafion of admiring the Goodneſs and 2 * the 


_ firſt Contriver. 
Ons of the Final Cauſes of our Delight, in a 


ale that is — „ may be this. The Supreme Au. 


bas fo formed the Soul of Man, 


thor of our | 
n / 


we. 8 bow 
every thing that is Great, New, or Beautiful, is 


reat ard: Phe 
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ion of: ils N that hu —— — our —— 
'# 17 Reliſh” of ſuch a Contemplation, he has made 
them eee delight in the Apprehenfion of- what 
is Great or Unliruted. Our Admiration, Which is u 
very pleaſing Motion of the Mind; immediately riſes 
at the Conſideration af an oy Object that takes up a 
* deal of room in the Fancy, and, by conſequence, 
Will improve into the higheſt pitch of Aſtoniſh- 
ment and Devotion when we contemplate his Natu - 
re, chat is neither circumſcribed by Time nor Place, 
Dor to be ö * the get . of 
4 Created Being. 


Hs has annexed. a. 1 Werd Pleaſure to ha Iden: af 
ny thing that is nem or uncommon ,- that he might 
encourage us in the Purſuit after Knowledge, and en- 
gage us to ſearch into the Wonders of his Creation; 
bor every new Idea brings ſuch a Pleaſure along With 
it, as rewards any Pains we have taken in its Ac- 


ii | -Auiition „and conſequently ſerves: as 4 Motive to * 


A une freſ h Diſcoveries. n WY: 


Hr has made every thing that Is 6 0 in 
our own Species pleaſant, that all Creatures might 
be tempted to multiply their Kind, and fill the World 


With Inhabitans; for tis very remarkable that whe- 


5 re ever Nature is croſt in the Production of a Mon- 
mer (the Reſult of any unnatural Mixture) the Breed 


is incapable of propagating its Likeneſs, and of fonn- 


ding a new- Order of Creatures; ſo that unleſs all 


_ Avimals were allored by the Beauty of their own 


© Species, Generation would be at an end, 888 the | 


unpeopled. 1 
I the laſt place, he has ide every thing that 
W beautiful in all other Objects pleaſant, or rather 


ba — y_-_ VEE dra —_— F 
might 


and beautiful in the Imagination, that it is poaſible the 
them excited by ſome other Occafional Cauſe ; as they + 
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render the whole Creation more.»gay,and-de- * 
| fle has given almoſt every. thing abeut s 
the Power of railing, an agreeable Idea in the Ir, 
nation: So that it is imposſible for us to bebold: his. 
Works with Coldneſs or Indifference, and to ſurvey k 
ſo many Beauties without a ſecret Satisfaction as 


Complacency. Things would make but a poor: re 
pearance to the Eye, if we ſaw them only in their 
proper Figures and Motions; And what Reaſon.can =» 
We asfign for their exciting in us many of thole ? 
deas Which are different from any thing that eite 
in the Objects themſelyes, (for ſuch ate Light sg 
Colours) were it not to add Supernumary Ornaments. 8 
to the Univerſe, and make it more agreeable to the =? 
Imagination? We are every where enfeftained with 
plea ng Shows and Apparitions , we diſcoyer img: 
_ nary Glories in the Heavens, and in the Earth, = 
and ſee ſome of this Viſionary. Beauty poared out - 
upon the whole Creation; but what a rough unfght. 
iy Sketch of Nature ſhould we be entertained with, = 
id all her Colouring. diſappear, und the ſeyeral Dl. 
ſtinctions of Light and Shade vaniſh ? In hort, our 


Souls are at preſent delightfally loſt and bewildered 
in a pleaſing Deluſion, and we walk about like the 


Enchanted Hero of a Romance, Who ſees beaitifat 
Caſtles, Woods and Meadows; and at the fame time 3 
hears the warbling of Birds, and the purling of Stre- 
ams; but upon the finiſhing of ſome ſecret Spell; 
the fantaſtick Scene breaks up, and the diſconfolats 
Knight find himſelf on a barren Heath, or in a fol. 

. tary Deſart. It is not improbable that ſomething ike” 
this may be the State of the Soul after its firſt 8e. 
| ee , in reſpect of the Images it will receive N . 
atter; tho' indeed the Ideas of Colouts are ſo pleating 


Soul ill not be deprived of them, but pertiaps-find i 
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are at preſent by the different Impresſions | I 
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1 with that great Modern 277 Which is at 

2 ent univerſally acknowledged b the Enquirers 
Natural Philoſophy: Nam | That Light and Co- 

ours, as apprehended by the magination, are only 

Ideas in the Mind, and not Qualities that have any 

Exiftence in Matter. As this is 4 Truth which has 

been proved inconteſtably by many Modern Philoſo- 

„ and is indeed one of the fineſt Speculations in 

- that Science, if che Engliſh Reader would ſee the 


$-.% 


- Notion explained at large, he may find it in the 
Dat Chapter of the Second Boo, | * * Toei s 
I 8 on . r | 
_—. No Se. $7 Sd. 


1 B e, n open res 8 var genite, nn. 
| [z we conſider the Works of Nature and Art, as 
they are qualified to entertain the Imagination, wing 
' ſhall nd the laſt very deſective, in Compariſon nu ſh. 
. the former; for though they may ſometimes appear 

as Beautiful - or Strange, they can have nothing in 
_ them of that Vaſtneſs and Immenſity, which afford 
o great an_Entertainment to the Mind of the Behol. 
| der. The one may be as Polite and Delicate as the 
other, but can never fhew her ſelf ſo Auguſt ane 
* Magnificent in the Deſign gn. There is ſomething mo- 
re bold and maſtefly i in the rough careleſs Strokes of 
. than in the nice Tonches and Embelliſhments 
of Art. The Beauties of the moſt ſtately Garden or 
- Palace lie in a narrow Compaſs, the Imagination im- 
_ mediately runs them over, and requires ſomething 
ele to gratifie her; but, in the wide Fields of Na- 
* tare, the Sight wanders up and down without Con- 
enen, and is fed with an infinite variety of Im- 
ges, without any certain Stint or Number. For this 
we 1 find the Poet in love with * 
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7 Bs N N 98 2 
try- Life, where Nature pears 
Ction, and furniſhes out all thoſe 8 


apt to delight the Imaginati; 
90 Scriptorum ckor —— 
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be or Origi 
take Delight in « Profpet 
A2 and diverſified with Fields and Meado 
8 . Fog 1 accidental I. 

| Lites, that are ſometimes: 

| of Marble; in the curious — of 
 Grottos; and, in a Word „ in 
ſuch a Variety or R 

of Deſign, in wha 


\ River, and on the other to a Park. 
| Periment is very common in 
Wight diſcoyer the. Waves and 
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| Z theſe wild Scene, 

ö hit are more delightful. than any artificial ge: 12 
Vet we find the Works of Nature fill more pleaſant, 
the more they reſemble thoſe of Art: For in this cdu. 
fe our Pleaſure riſes from a double Principle ; from 
the Agreeableneſs of the Objects to the Eye, and 
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in the greateſt Perfe* q 
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. re of a Ship entering at one end, and ſailing by De- 
grees through the Whole Piece. On another there 


=_ - appeared the Green Shadows of Trees, waving to 
dad fro with the Wind, and Herds of Deer among 


them in Miniature, leaping about upon the Wall. 1 
muſt confeſs, the Novelty of ſuch # Sigbt may be 
one .occalion of its Pleaſantneſs to the er 3 


but certainly the chief Reaſon is its near Reſemblance 


to Nature, 4s tt does net only, like other Piet. 


give. the Colour and Figure, but the Motion of 


wie Things it repreſents. | 5 
—_—  ' Ws have before obſerved, that there is getieral- 


ly, in Nature ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, than 


Vt we meet with in the Curioſities of Art. When, 
_—_ therefore; we ſee this imitated in any meaſure, it gi- 


ves us a nobler and more exalted kind of Pleaſure 


= Oh than what we receive from the nicer and more accus. 


rate Productions of Art. On this Account our Engliſh 
. Gardens are not ſo entertaining to the Fancy as tho- 
e in France Italy, where we ſee a large Extent 


bot Ground cf ed over, with afl agreeable mixture 


- of Garden a Foreſt, which repreſent every where 


_ MH ' ar artificial Ric 1eſs, much more charming than that 
A  *' Neatneſs agd. gancy which we meet with in tho- 


fe of our own: Country, It might, indeed s be of ill 


1 > 1 5 Conſequence to the Publick, as well as unprofitable 


„and the Plow in many Parts of a Coun- 


3 to Late Perſons, to alienate. ſo. much Ground from 
F bas 2 ra 


try that is ſo well eopled, and cultivated to a far Go 
greater Advantage. But why may. not a Whole E. 
fate be thrown- into a kind of Garden by frequent 


3 Plantations, that may turn as much to the Profit, as 


the Pleaſure of the Owner? A Marſh overgrown. 
With Willows, or a Mountain ſhaded with Oaks, 


die not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than 


due "pleaſant Proſpe&, and if the Walks were 


When they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of Corn 
4 


tio 


1 ; 


little taken care of that lie between them, if the nu, = 
tural Embroidery of the Meadows were helpt and im * "nb 
proved by ſome ſmall Additions of Art; and the ſe: 
veral Rows of Hedges ſet off by Trees and Flowers, ũ 
that the Soil Was capable of receiving,-a Man might + 3 
make a. pretty Laudskip of his own Posſesſions. 
Wntrens, Who .have given us an Account of _ 
China, tell us, the Toliabitavts of that Country laugng 
t the Plantations of our Europeans, Which are lad 
Gut by the Rule and Line; becauſe, they ſay 4- 'agy © —_— 
one may place Trees in equal Rows and uniform F.! 
gures, They chuſe rather to ſhew a Genius in Works .-  —_—_ 
of this Nature, and therefore always conceal the Art”. —_—_ 
by which they direct themſelves. They have a Word; 
it feems, in their Language, by Whieh they expreſs . 
the particular Beauty of a Plantation that thus ſtrikes 


the Imagination at firſt Sight, without diſcovering = 
What it is that has ſo agreeable an Effect. Our Bri. IX 
t Gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of huthon-«- 3 
| ring. Nature; love to deviate from it as much as pts” © 
ſible. Our Trees tiſe in Cones, Gli ,” and/Pyri- 
youu We ſee the Marks of the Scis upon every, 5 


ant and Buſh, IL do not know WA. 
gular in 8 for my d art, I wanld © 
rather look upon a Tree in all its Wikkuriancy ne 
Diffuſion". of Boughs and Branches; than when it is 
thus (cat and trimmed into a. Mathematical Figure 
and cannot but fancy that an Orchard in Flower looks 


infinitely more delightful; than all the little Labyrinths 

of the moſt finiſhed Parterre. But as our great Mo- 

_ Callers of Gardens have their Magazines of Platts.to © © 
diſpoſe of, it is very natural for them to tear up al! 

the Beautiful Plantations of Fruit Trees, and contris. = 

ve a Plan that may moſt turn to their own, Profity 7 


in taking off their Evergreens, and the like Mes 


yeable Plants, with which their Shops ate plett. 
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Hurd already ſhewn how the Fancy is affected 
11 by the Works of Nature, and aſterwards conſi- 
dered in general both the Works of Nature and of 
Art, how they mutually asſiſt and compleat each o- 

ther, in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are 
tmmnoſt apt to delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall 
min this Paper throw together ſome Reflections on 
that Particular Art, Which has a more immediate 
Tendency, than any other, to produce thoſe primary 

Pleaſures of the Imagination, which have hitherto been 

the Subject of this Diſcourſe. The Art I mean is 
that of Architecture, which I ſhall conſider only with 
regard to the Light in which the foregoing Specula- 
tions have placed it, without entring into thoſe Ru- 
les and Maxims which the great Maſters of Archite- 

>  - Cure have laid down, and explained at large in num- 
”  \berlels Treatiſes upon that Subjec * 
 --._ -» GREATNESS, in the Works of Architecture, 
may be conſidered as relating to the Bulk and Body - 
of the Structure, or to the Manner in which it is 
built. As for the firſt, we find the Antients, eſpe- 
cially among the Eaſtern Nations of the World, in- 
- Gnitely ſuperior to the Moderns, i 
Nor to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 
old Author ſays, there were the Foundations to be 
ſieen in his time, which looked like a Spacious Moun- 

-.. tain; what could be more noble than the Walls of Baby. 

lon, its hanging Gardens, and its Temple to Supiter Be. 
lus, that roſe a Mile high by Eight ſeveral Stories, each 
Sͤtory a Furlong in Height, and on the Top of which 
Foyas theBabylonian Obſervatory? I might here, likewiſe, 
take Notice of the huge Rock that was cut into the FI. 
gure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by 
it in the Shape of Tributary Kings; the prodigious Ba» 
ſin, CF artificial Lake, which took in the whole Fat 
"MS . i £ 4 : | 7 4. 
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W mes, and in that Part of the World, than have been 


Head of a whole People: As we find Semiramis le 
| ding her three Millions to, the Field, and yet Ver 
powered by the Number of her Enemies. © Tis no „ 


Up 


a 
: 
* 


hrates , till ſuch time as a new Canal Was formed 
or its Reception, with the ſeveral Trenches through = 
which that River was conveyed, - I know there are 
Perſons Who look upon ſome of theſe Wonders of. * 

Art as fabulous, but I cannot find any Grounds for 1 
ſuch a Suſpicion, unleſs it be that we have no ſuch | « 
Works among us at preſent. There were | indeed - Ml 
many greater Advantages for Building in thoſe TI. 


met with ever fince. The Earth was extreamly fruit: 

ful, Men lived generally on Paſturage, which requi- - _ 
res a much ſmaller number of Hands than Agricultu- 
re: There were few Trades to employ the -buſy, © 
Part of Mankind, And fewer Arts and Sciences to gi- 
ve Work to Men of Speculative Tempers; and What 
is more than all the reſt, the Prince was abſolutes _ 
ſo that when he went to War, he put himſelf at the 


refore, When ſhe was at Peace, and > 
turned her Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could aces 
compliſh fo great Works, with ſuch à prodigious 
Multitude of Labourers: Beſides that, in ber Climate, 

there was ſmall Interruption of Froſts and Winters, 
whick make the Northern Workmen lye half the Vet 


. 


Idle. I might mention too, among the Benefits k? i 


the Climate, what Hiſtorians ſay of the Earth, that 
it ſweated out a Bitumen or natural king of Mortar, 
which is doubtleſs. the ſame with that mentioned in 
Holy Writ, as contributing to the Structure of B. 3 
bel. Slime they nſed iuſtead of Mortar. 
In Egypt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which . 


N 12 


anſwer to the Deſcriptions that haye been made ok 


them; and I queſtion not but a Traveller might find 
out ſome Remains of the Labyrinth that covered a 
whole Province, and had a hundred Temples diſpo-. 


ſed- among its ſeyeral Quarters and Diviſions. 
peaks if, ; 1 BA | 6 * 8 
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Tux Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Pie- 
, ces of Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in 
the Map of the World, altho' an Account of it would 

| have been thought Fabulous, were not the Wall it 
ſelf ſtill extant. „ . | 

Wr are obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt 

Buildings that have adorned the ſeveral Countries of 
the World. It is this which has ſet Men at work 
on Temples and Publick Places of Worſhip, not only 
that they might, by the Magnificence of the Buil- 
ding, invite the Deity to refide within it, but that 
ſueh ſtupendous Works might, at the ſame time, 
open the Mind to vaſt Conceptions, and fit it to con- 
verſe with the Divinity of the Place. For every 
thing that is Majeſtick, imprints an Awfulneſs and 
Reverence on the Mind of the Beholder, and ſtrikes 
in with the Natural Greatneſs of the Soul. OY 


I In the Second place we are to conſider Great. 
meſs of Manner in Architecture, which has fuch force 
upon the Imagination, that a ſmall Buidling, where 
t appears, ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than 
one of twenty times the Bulk, where the Manner is 
ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a Man would 
have been more aſtoniſhed with the Majeſtick Air 
tmat appeared in one of Ly/ſippus's Statues of Alexan- 

der, tho' no bigger than the Life, than he might 
have been with Mount Athos, had it been cut into 
the Figure of the Heroe, according to the Propaſal 

of Phidias, with a River in one Hand, and a City 


1 


Lux any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind 
he finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the 
Pantheon. at Rome, and how his Imagination is filled 


with ſomething Great and Amazing; and, at the ſame 


time, confider how little, in proportion, he is affe- 
' Red with the Infide of a Gothick Cathedral, tho it 
de five times larger than the other; which can ww 
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dem nothing elſe, but the Greatneſs of the Manner 
3 in the one, and the Meanneſs in the other. 13 


- 


| I have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subje& in "0 
a French Author, which very much pleaſed me. 1t 
is in Monfieur Freart's Parallel of the Ancient and 
Modern Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader with 
the ſame. Terms of Art Which he has made uſe of, 
J am obſerving (ſays he) a thing which, in my O- 
pinion, it very curious, whence it proceeds, that in 
the ſame quantity of Superficies, the one Manner /eems 
great and magnificent, and the other poor and txif- ' 
ling; tlie W is fine and uncommon. I ſay then, 
that to introduce into Architeſtare this Grandeur x 
Manner , we ought fo to proceed, that the Diuiſoan 
of the Principal Members of the Order may confiſs ©" 
but of few. Parts, that they be all great and of ® © 
bold and ample Relievo, and Swelling; and that the = 
Eye, beholding nothing little and mean, the Imagi- > 
nation may be more vigorou/ly touched and affeited. 
with the Work that ſtands before it. For Examples  _© 
In a Cornice, if the Gola or Cynatium of the Coro. 
na, the Coping, the Modillions or Dentelli, make a 7 
noble Show by their graceful Projeftions, if we ee 
none of that ordinary Confuſion which is the Reſuk 
of thoſe little Cavities. Quarter Rounds of the Ara... 
gal, and I know not how many other inter misg led = 
Particulars, which produce no effeff in great and 
mag, Works, and which very unprofitably take up 
Place to the prejudice of the Principal Member, it is 3 
mo/t certain that this Manner will appear Solemn and - - 
Great; as on the contrary, that will have but a poor  _* 
and mean Effet, where there is a Redundancy of - 
thoſe ſmaller Ornaments, which divide and ſcatter the _ 
Angles - of the Sight into ſuch a Multitude of Rays, © 
Jo pres/ed together that the whole will appear but a 
. . a - eee 2 
Axon all the Figures in Architecture, there 
are none that have a _ Air than the Concave - 
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and the Convex; and we find in all the Ancient and 
Modern Architecture, as well in the remote Parts of 
China, as in Countries nearer home, that round Pil. 
lars and Vanlted Roofs make a great part of thoſe 
Buildings which are defigned for Pomp and Magnifi- 
cence, The Reaſon I take to be, becauſe in theſe 
Figures we generally ſee more of the Body, than in 
thoſe of other Kinds. There are, indeed, Figures 
of Bodies, where the Eye may take in two Thirds 
of the Surface; but as in ſuch Bodies the Sight muſt 
ſplit upon ſeveral Angles, it does not take in one uni - 
form Idea, but ſeveral Ideas of the ſame kind. Look 
upon the Outſide of. a Dome, your Eye half ſur- 
..ronnds it; look up into the Infide, and at one Glance 
Vou have all the Proſpect of it; the entire Concavity 
falls into your Eye at once, the Sight being as the 
Center that collects and. gathers into it the Lines of 
the Whole Circamference; In a Square Pillar, the 
Sight often takes in but a fourth Part ot the Surface, 
and, in a Square Coneave, muſt move up and down 
to the different Sides, before it is Maſter of all the 
| Inward Surface. For this Reafon, the Fancy is inſi. 
nitely more ſtruck with the view of the open Air, 
and Skies, that pasſes through an Arch, than what 
comes through a Square, or any other Figure. The 
Figure of the Rainbow does not contribute leſs to its 
Magniflcence, than the Colours to its Beauty, as it 
is very Poetically deſcribed by the Son of Sirach: 
Too upon the Kain ha, and praiſe him that made 
it; very beautiful it is in its Brightneſs; it entom- 
© - pasſes the Heavens with a glorious Circle, and the 
Hands of the moſt High have beneded it, 
Hara thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs which 
affects the Mind in Architecture, I might next ſhew 
the Pleaſure that riſes in the Imagination from what 
appears new and beautiful in this Art; but as every 
Beholder has naturally a greater Taſte of theſe two 
Perfections in every Building which offers it ſelf = 
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his View, than of that which I have hitherto con. 
dered, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with any R. 
flectiong upon it. It is ſufficient for my preſent Pur. 
poſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing in this whole i. 

Art which pleaſes the Imagination, but as it is Great, 
Uncommon, or Beautiful. e 


e ON 6 
Ys hdd I.» 
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= Quatenus hoc ſimile eſt oculis, quod mente videmus. 
= V' e 
J At firſt divided the Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
into ſuch as ariſe from Objects that are actually 
before our Eyes, or that once entered in at our 5 
Eyes, and are afterwards called up into the Mind,. 
either barely by its own Operations, or on occaſion _ 
of ſomething without us, as Statues: or Deſcriptions. 
We have already confidered the firſt Diviſion, and 
ſhall therefore enter on the other, which, for Di- 
ſtinction ſake, I have called the Secondary Pleaſures =. 
of the Imagination. When I ſay the Ideas we re. 
ceive from Statues, Deſcriptions, or ſuch like Oce s 
ſions, are the ſame that were once actually in dur 
View, it muſt not be underſtood that we had once 
ſeen the very Place, Action, or Perſon which are 
caryed br deſcribed. ' It is ſufficient, that We have 
ſeen Places, Perſons, or Actions, in general, Which 
bear a Reſemblance, or at leaſt ſome remote Analog 
whit what we find repreſented. -- Since it is int 
Power of the Imagination, when it is once Stocked © - 
vith particular Ideas, to enlarge, compound, and © © 
vary them at her own Pleaſore. OO 8 
 Amons the different Kinds of Repreſentation,; 
Statuary is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomethbg 
 kkeft the Object that is repreſented. To make uſe - 
of a common Inſtance, let one who is born Blind ü 
take an Image in his Hands, and trace out with his 
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Chlisſel, and he will eaſily conceive how the Shape 
' of a Man, or Beaſt, may be repreſented by it; but 
Fhould he draw his Hand over a Piſture, where all 

is ſmooth and uniform, he would never be able to 

—_ imagine how the feveral Prominencies and Depres- 

1 fions of a human Body could be ſhewn on a plain 

1 Piece of Canvas, that has in it no Unevenneſs or | 

Iregularity. Deſcription runs yet further from the 

= things it repreſents than Painting; for a Picture bears 

22 real Reſemblance to its Original, which Letters 

and Syllabes are wholly void of. Colours ſpeak all 

Languages, but Words are underſtood only by ſuch 

—_ à People or Nation. For this reaſon, tho Me Ne. 

_ .  cesfities quickly put them on finding out Speech, 

Mriting is probably of a later Invention than Pain. 
ting; particulary we are told, than in America when 
= the Spaniards firſt arrived there, Expresſes were ſent 
to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, and the News 
of his Country delineated by the Strokes of a Pencil, 

Which was a more natural Way than that of Wri. 

=_— ting, tho at the ſame time much more imperfe&, 

= becauſe it is imposſſble to draw the little Connexions 

book Speech, or to give the Picture of a Conjunction 

or an Adverb. It would be yet more ſtrange, .to 
© . repreſent viſible Objects by Sounds that have no Ideas 

I ' annexed to them, and to make ſamething like Deſcri. 

—_— . ption in Muſick, Yet it is certain, there may be con- 

—_ _ fuſed, imperfect Nations of this Nature raiſed in the 

E Imagination by an Artificial Compoſition of Notes; 

— and we find that great Maſters in the Art are able, 

- ſometimes, to ſet their Hearers in the heat and hur-. 
ry of a Battel, to overcaſt their Minds with melan- 
choly Scenes and Apprehenſions of Deaths and Fu- 
nerals, or to lull them into pleaſing Dreams of Gro- | 

x all theſe Inſtances, this Secondary Pleaſure 

—_  of-the Imagination proceds from that Action of the 
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Mind, which compares the Ideas ariſing ang 
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riginal Objects, with the Ideas we receive from the 
Statue, Picture, Deſcription, or Sound that repreſents 
them. It is imposſibe for us to give the necesſar y 
Reaſon, why this Operation of the Mind is attended 


with ſa much Pleaſure, as I have before obſerved on 


the ſame Occaſion; but we” find a great variety of 


Entertainments derived from this ſingle Principle: For 
it is this that not only gives us a reliſh of Statgaryy.. 
Painting and Deſcription , but makes us delight in all | 


the Actions and Arts of Mimickry. It is this that 


makes the ſeveral kinds of Wit pleaſant, which con- 
ſiſts, as J have formerly ſhewn, in the Aﬀinity of 
Ideas: And we may add, it 's this alſo that raiſes 
the little Satisfaction we ſometimes find, in the diffe- 


rent Sorts of falſe Wit; whether it conſiſt in the A 


finity of Lettres, as in Anagram, Acroſtick; or of 
Syllalables, as in Doggerel Rhimes, Ecchos; ar of 


Words, as in Puns, Quibbles; or of a- whole Sen. 


72 tence or Poem, to Wings, and Altars. The final 


Cauſe, probably, of annexing Pleaſure to this Opera- 
tion of the Mind, was to quicken and encourage us 
in our Searches after Truth, ſince the diſtinguiſhing. 


one thing from another, and the right diſcerning bet. I 


wixt our Ideas, depends wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and obſerving the Congruity or Dis- 
agreement that appears among the ſeveral Works 


of Natur, 


that agree with Deſcriptions, are e 
to Painting and. Statuary. 


Force in them, th ' 
re lively Ideas than the Sight of Things themſelves. 


Worms, yes well chofen, have fo great a 


The Reader finds a Scene drawn in ſtronger Colours, 
and painted more to the Liſe in his Imagination, by © - 
the help of Words, than by an actual Survey of the 
e 1 $7 N | Wo, | 98 
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Bur I ſhall here confine my ſelf to theſe Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, which proceed from Ideas 
raiſed by Words, becanſe moſt of the Obſervatious 
qually Applicable 


a-Deſcription often gives us mo- 
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Objects themſelves appear weak and faint, in Com- 
pariſon of thoſe that come from the Expresſions. The 
_ Reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe in the Survey of 
any Object we have only ſo much of it painted on 
the Imagination, as comes in at the Eye; but in its 
Deſeription, the Poet gives us as free a View of it 
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cant and expresſive of their proper Ideas, and ways 
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Scene which they deſcribe. In this Caſe the Poet 
ſieems to get the better of Nature; he takes, indeed, 
the Landskip after her, but gives it more vigorous 
Touches, heightens its Beauty, and ſo enlivens the 


whole Piece, that the Images which flow from the 


as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral Parts, that 
either we did not attend to, or that lay ont of our 


Sight when we firſt beheld it. As we look on any 
Odject, our Idea of it is, perhaps; made up of two 


or three fimple Ideas; but when the Poet repreſents 


it, he may either give us a more complex Idea of 
it, or only raiſe in us ſuch Ideas as are moſt apt to 
affect the Imagination. e . 


Ir may be here worth our while to examine, 


how it comes to paſs that ſeveral Readers, who are 


all acquainted with the ſame Language, and know 


the Meaning of the Words they read, ſhould never- 


theleſs have a different Reliſh of the ſame Deſcri- 


ptions. We find one transported with a Pasſage, 
which another runs over with Coldneſs and Indiffe- 


rence, or finding the Repreſentation extreamly natu- 


ral, where another can perceive nothing of Likeneſs 
and Conformity. This different Taſte muſt proceed, 
either from the - PerfeFion of Imagination in one 
more than another, or from the OE Ideas that 
ſeveral Readers affix to the ſame 


ords, For, to 
have a true Reliſh, and form a right Judgment of a 
Deſcription, a Man ſhould be born with a good Ima- 
gination, and muſt have well weighed the Force and 


+ Energy: that lie in the ſeveral Words of a Language, 


fo as to be able to diſtinguiſh which are moſt figni- 
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additional- Strength and Beauty they are capable; of 
receiving from Conjunction with others. The Fancy 
muſt be warm, to retain the Print of thoſe Images 
it hath received from outward Objects; and the Jugd- 
ment diſcerning, to know what Expresfions are moſt _ 
proper to cloath and adorn them to the beſt Advan- 
tage. A Man who is deficient in either of theſe Re- 
= ſpecs, tho' he may receive the general Notion of 3 
* Deſcription „can never ſe diſtinctly all its . particular * 
_—_ Beauties; As a Perſon, with a weak Sight, may 
—_ have the confuſed Proſpect of a Place that lies be? 
fore him, without entering into its ſeveral Parts, or 
_ diſcerning. the variety of its Colours in their full 
Glory and Perfection. 375 5 
N: o . 7. 
nem tu Melpomene ſemel | 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
Non illum labor Iſtmius 
Qarabit 3 equus impiger, Ge. 
Sed que Tibur aque fertile perfluunt,  _ 
Et Spis/# nemorum com '  _ 
- Fingent olio carmine nobilem. Honk. 


Vir may obſerve, that any ſingle Cireumſtance of 
. what we have formerly ſeen often raiſes up a 
whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens numberleſs 
Ideas that before flept in the Imagination; ſuch 4 


WR. 


particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, on 


a ſudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardens 
Where we firſt. met with it, and to bring up into 
View all -the Variety of Images that once attended 


it. Our Imagination takes the Hint, and leads us 


unexpectedly into Cities or Theatres, Plains or Mea- 
dows. We may further obſerve, when the Faney 
thus reflects on the Scenes that have paſt in it for- 


merly, thoſe, which were at firſt pleaſant to behold, 


appear more ſo upon Reflection, and that the Me- 
. : morty 
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mory heightens the Delightfulneſs of the Original. A 
© Carteſian would account for both theſe Inſtances in 

> the following Manner. 9 8 5 777 


another; when, therefore, any one of theſe Ideas 


1 . + enly into the Trace, to which they were more par- 


- +” about it: By this means they awaken other Ideas of 
the ſame Sett, which immediately determine a new 
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Tux Sett of Ideas, which we received from 
fuch a Profpe& or Garden, having entered the Mind 
at the ſame time, have a Sett of Traces belonging 
to them in the Brain, bordering very near upon one 


-ariſes in the Imagination, and conſequently diſpatches 
2 flow of Animal Spirits to its proper Trace; theſe 
Spirits in the Violence of their Motion, run not 


_ ticularly directed, but into ſeveral of thoſe that lie 


Diſpatch of Spirits, that in the ſame manner open o- 
ther Neighbouring Traces, till at laſt the whole Sett 
of them is blown up, and the whole Proſpect or 
Garden flouriſhes in the Imagination. But becauſe 
the Pleaſure we received from theſe: Places far ſur- ' 
mounted, and overcame the little. Diſagreeableneſs we 
found in them, for this Reaſon there was at firſt a 
wider Pasſage worn in the Pleaſure Traces, and, on 
the contrary, ſo narrow a one in thoſe which be- 
longed to the diſagreeable Ideas, that they were 
quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable. of receiving 
any Animal Spirits, and conſequently of exciting any 
_ unpleaſant Ideas in the Memory. Ea 2” 
+ Te Would be in yain' to enquire, whether the 
Power of imagining Things ſtrongly proceeds from 
any greater Perfection in the Soul, or from any ni- 
der Texture in the Brain of one Man than of another. 
But this is certain, that a noble Writer ſhould. be 
born with this Faculty in its full Strength and Vi- 
gour, ſo as to be able to receive lively Ideas from 
ontward Objects, to retain them long, and to range 
them together, upon occaſion, in ſuch Figures and 
reſentations as are moſt likely to hit the my | 
: 71 
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of the Reader. A Poet ſhould take as much Paias 


in forming his Imagination, as a Philoſopher in cultÞ 


vating his Underſtanding, He muſt gain a due Re. 
lich of the Works of Nature, and be throughly con- 


verſant in the various Scenary of a Country Life. 


Wu he is ſtored with Country Images, if he 


would go beyond Paſtoral, and the lower kinds of 
Poetry, he ought to acquaint himſelf with the Pomp 


and Magnificence of Courts. He ſhould be very well 
verſed in every thing that is noble and Ne in the - 


Productions of Art, whether it appear in Pai 


ainting 
or Satuary, in the great Works of Ae | 
are in their preſent Glory, or in the Ruins of: thote 


which floriſhed in former Ages, e 


soch Advantages as theſe help to open a Man's 


Y Thoughts, and to enlarge his Imagination, and will 
WF therefore have their Influence on all kinds of Wi- 


1 if the Author knows bow to make right uſe 
of them, And among thoſe of the learned Languages ” 


who excel in this Talent, the moſt perfect in their 
ſeveral kinds, are perhaps Homer. Virgil, and Ovid; 
The firſt ſtrikes the Imagination wonderſully with 

= what. is Great, the ſecond with what is Beautiful, 


and the laſt with what is Strange. Reading the Mad 
is like travelling through a Country uninhabited; Where 


the Fancy is entertained with « thouſand Savage Pro- 


ſpects of vaſt Deſarts, wide uncultivated Marſhes; _ - 


huge Foreſts, mis-ſhapen Rocks and Precipices. On 
the contrary, the Aneid is like a well ordered Gar- 


dorned, or to caſt our Eyes npon a fingle Spot, that 
does not produce ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. 


But when we are in the Metamor loſis, we are wal 
king on enchanted Ground and fee. nothing but Sce- 


nes of Magick lying round us. 


, Home. is in his Province, when he is deſerls 
bing 4 Battel or a Multitude, a Heroe or # * 2 0 


5 


den, where it is imposſible to find out any Part una. 


"Dy; il * never beter 5 n When he is 10 
His 270 um, or copying out an entertaining Picture. 
Homer's Epithets generally mark out what is Great, 
—_ Yirgils what is Agreeable. Nothing can be more 
wh I Magnificent than the Figure Jupiter makes in the 
-— | firſt had, nor more e than that of Venus 
in the. firſt Aneid. ; 


Dirit, & avertons e cervice refulſits- 
1 come divinum vertice odorem 
irauere: Pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos: 
vera inces/u patuit Deg — 
3 Perſons are moſt of them God- like 116 Ter- 
M idle: : Virgil has ſcarce admitted any into his Poem, 
Who are not beautiful, and has taken particular Care 
"IM, make his Heroe ſo. 
— — lumenque juventa 
A , & lætos oculis aflavit honoros. 


In a Word, Homer fills his Readers, with Sublime 
"a a and, I believe, has raiſed the Imagination f ü 
all the good Poets that have come after him. I ſhall 
=— only inſtance Horace, who immediately takes Fire 
- at the firſt Hint of any Pasſage in the Jliad or Odys. 
= . and always riſes above himſelf, when he has 
Homer in his View. Virgil has drawn together, 
into bis Æueid, all the pleaſing Scenes his Subject 
is capable of admitting g, and in his Georgics has gi - 
yen us a Collection of the moſt delightfal Landskips 
that can be made out ef Fields and Wwe , Herds 
8 | 2 Cattle, and Swarms of Bees. 


Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, had ſhewn us To 
Ws Imagination may be affected by what is Strange. 
He deſcribes a Miracle in every Story, and always 
gives us the Sight of ſome new Creature at the end 
_-of it. His Art confiſts chiefly in well timing his 
Deſeription, before the firſt Shape is quite worn off, 
and the new one perfectly finiſh hed; fo that he eve- 
* 8 entertains us with ſomething we * 
« fu 


j ** 


ſaw before, and ſhews Monſter after Monſter, to tlie 
end of the Metamorphoſis, _ ny 5 


= 


© Is I were to name a Poet that is a perfeck Mas 
ſter in all theſe Arts of working on the Imagination, 
I think Milton may paſs for one: And if his Para. 
diſe Loft falls ſhort of the eld or Mad in this". 


reſpect, it proceeds rather from the Fault of the 
Language in which it is writen, than from any” De» 


Nature. But to confider it only as it reg 


* . 


the Battel of Angels, the Majeſty o 


the Creation of the World, the ſeveral Metamoerphe- 


tures their Leader meets with in his Search after Pa-. 
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for not only what is Great, Strange or Beautiful, but 
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radiſe? No other Subject could have furnithed u Poet 
with Scenes ſo proper to ſtrike the Imagination, "as 


T Imagination, are of a wider and more univerſal - 
Nature than thoſe it has when joined with Sig; 


any Thing that is Diſagreeable When locked upon, 
pleaſes us in an apt Deſcription. Here, therefors, 
we muſt enquire after a new Principle of Pleaſure, . 
which is nothing elſe but the Action of the Mind, 
Which compares the Ideas that ariſe from Words, = 


ect of Genius in the Author, So. Divine a Poet ß 

= E:g//h, is like a ſtately Palace built of Brick, Where: -- 

one may ſee Architecture in as great a Pere arts 

in one of Marble, tho* the Materials are ofa 86s .n-d —_— 

| preſent Subject: What can be canceived; gret 8 8 
K 


- 
* 


Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his har - 
more beautiful than Pandemonium, Para . 
Angels, Adam and Eve? What more than _ . 


ſes of the fallen Angels, and the ſiirptifingzAdvens * . 


ay 
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no other Poet could have painted thoſe Scenes in 
more ſtrong and lively Colours. es. 
== ferat & rubus aſper amomum, — VIRG __ 
ur Pleaſures of theſe Secondary Views of le 


1 


11 tho', perhaps, this may be more properly called the 
fi — Pleaſure of the Underſtanding than of the Fancy, bes 


mud the Wildetneſs of Sweets in the other. 


_—  _ that is, if it repreſents to us ſuch Objects as are apt 
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i the Ideas that ariſe from the Objects themſel. 


ves; and why this Operation of the Mind js atten- 
= ded with fo much Pleaſure, we haye before conſide- 
'-.” red. For this Reaſon therefore, the Deſctiption of a 
Diungzhill is pleaſing to the Imagination, if the Image 
de preſented to our Minds by ſuitable Expresſions; 


cauſe we are not ſo much delighted with the Image 
that is contained in the Deſcription; as with the Apt- 


or the Deſcription to exite the Image, 
Bor it the Deſcription of what is Little, Com- 


* 


mwmon or Deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, 
mae Deſcription of what is Great, Surpriſing or Beau. 


- tful, is much more ſo; becauſe here we are not only 


= — delighted with comparing the Repreſentation with the 
r Original, but are highly pleaſed with the Original it 
* "3 _ felf, Moſt Readers, I believe, are more charmed witli 1 
=_— Milton's Deſcription of Paradiſe, than of Hell; the7 
: mm both, perha Sz equally perfect in their Kind, but 4 
1 Bridaone aud Salphur arg not 10 fe. 


in the one the | > and 
ftreſ hing to the Imagination, as the Beds of Flowers 


= *Txxnx is yet another Circumſtance which re. 
commends a Deſcription more than all the reſt, and 


to raiſe a ſectet Ferment in the Mind of the Reader; 
and to work, with Violence, upon his Pasſions. For, 


ſeveral ways qualified to entertain us. Thus, in Paiti- 
ting, it is pleaſant to look on the Picture of any Face; 


where the Reſemblauce is hit, but the Pleafure et- 


_ + greales, if it be the Picture of a Face that is beats 
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8 tifal, and is fill, greater, if the Beauty 
ing Pasſions which the more ſerious Parts of Poe- 
des de abobiances 
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in this Caſe, we are at once Warmed and enlightned, 
{ that the Pleaſure becomes more Univerſal, and is 


be ſoftned 
= an Air of Melancholly or Sorrow. The two 


P —T 8 © = RR.” 


And here, by the way, one would Wonder how. 
comes to paſs, that ſuch Pasſions as are very unÞlea- 
ſant at all other times, are very agreeable When r 

cited by proper Deſcriptions, It is not ſtrange; hg 
we ſhould take Delight in ſuch Pasſages as are apt. + 8 
to produce Hope, Joy, Admiration, Love, or the ike 3 


Emotions in us, becauſe they never riſe in the Minen 


Without an inward Pleaſure which attends them. Bujt 
ow. comes it to paſs, that we ſhould take delight = 8 : 


Wo beiog terrified or dejected by a Deſcription , when "Y 
Wwe find ſo. much Uneaſineſs in the Fear or Grief I 
which we receive from any other Occaſion ? 2 


Ir we conſider, therefore, the Nature of this 
Pleaſure, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo prod. 
perly from the Deſcription of What is Terrible, as 
from the Reflection we make on our ſelves at he 
time of reading it. When we look on ſach hideons * I 


Obdiects, we are not a little pleaſed, to think we se 
n no Danger of them. We conſider them at the, 3 


ame time, as Dreadful and Harmleſs; ſo that hs 
more frightful Appearance they make, the greater is 2 


the Pleaſure we receive from the Senſe of our own 


Pleaſure does got flow fo properly from the Grief. 2 
n ns Which 4 


AY Safety. In ſhort, we look upon the Terrors of aa 
Heccription, with the ſame Curioſity and Satisfaction 


that we ſurvey a dead Monſter. | | 
| g Tnforme: cad auer, 
Protrahitur, nequeunt eæpleri corda tue no 
Terrihiles oculos: vultum, villoſaque ſeti s 
Peftora ſemiferi, atque eætiuttus faucibus ignes. vnd © 
It is for the ſame Reaſon that we are delighted with _ _ 
the reflecting upon Dangers that are paſt, or in look» © 
ing on a Precipice at a diſtance, which would fill 
us with a different kind of Horror, if We ac it _ 
anging oer onr Heals. Pres 
Ix the like manner, when we read of Torments; 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like diſmal Accidents, our 
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—_ which ſuch melancholly Deſcriptions give us, as from 
—_—  _ the ſecret Compariſon which we make between our 
_  ' ſelyes and the Perſon who ſuffers. Such Repreſenta- 
= tions teach us to. ſet a juſt Value upon our own Con- 
=—_ - dition, and make us prize our good Fortune which 
ee —uxempts us from the like Calamities. This is, how- 
eier, ſuch a kind of Pleaſure as we are not capable 
of receiving, when we ſee a Perſon actually lying 
under the Tortures that we meet with in a Deſcri- 
| =  _” ption; becauſe, in this Caſe, the Object presſes too 


=” cloſe upon our Senſes, and. bears ſo hard upon us, | 
what it does not give us Time or Leifure to reflect | 
don our ſelves. Our Thoughts are ſo intent upon the | 
Miſeries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn them | 
= upon our own Happineſs, Whereas, on the contrary, | 
e confider- the Misfortunes we read in Hiſtory or 
_— Poetry, either as paſt, or as fictitious, ſo that the | 
= Reflection upon our ſelves riſes in us inſenfibly, and 
_—  _ over-bears the Sorrow we conceive for the Suffe- nw 
| rings of the Aﬀifted,  ' Th YH 
_—  _ - Bur becauſe the Mind of Man requires ſome- 
= thing more perfect in Matter, than what it finds 
tere, and can never meet with any Sight in Nature 


__ . - - which fufficiently anſwers its higheſt Ideas, of Plea- 
=_ _ ſantneſs; or, in other Words, becauſe the Imagina- 
Boon can fancy to. it ſelf Things more Great, Stran- 
_ ge, or Beautiful, than the Eye ever ſaw, and is 

fill ſenfible of ſome Defe& in what it has ſeen; on 

this account it is the part of a Poet to humour the 
Imagination in its own Notions, by mending and 
perfecting Nature where he deſcribes à Reality, and 
y adding greater Beauties than are put together in 
= FH LS ature 4 where he deſcribes a Fiction. 3 | | 
4 1 : | 85 85 5 Hx is not obliged to attend her in the ſlow Ad- 
1 yances which ſhe makes from one Seaſon to another, 
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1 or to obſerve her Conduct, in the ſaccesfive Produ- . 
con of Plants and Flowers. He may draw into his WW\ 
= Deſcription all the Beauties of the Spring and Au: BW" 
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tumn, and make the whole Vear contribute ſome. 
thing to render it the more agreeable. His Roſe- 
trees, Wood- bines, and Jesſamines, may flower to- 
gether, and his Beds be covered at the ſame time 
with Lillies, Violets, And Amarants. His Soil is not 
reſtained to any particular Sett of Plants; but is pro- R 
per either for Oaks or Mirtles , and adapts it ſelf to 
he products of every Climate, Oranges may grow” og 
Wild in it; Myrrh may be met with in every Hedge, 8 
Wind if he thinks it proper to have a Grove of Spices, . 
he can quickly command Sun enough to raiſe it. II 
all this will not furniſh out an agteeable Scene, e 
can make ſeveral new Species of Flowers, With ri. 
cher Scents and higher Colours „than any that grow - 8 
in the Gardens of Nature, His Conſorts of Birds na, 
be as full and hatmonious, and his Woods ag thick na 
and gloomy as he pleaſes, He is at no more E 
Wpence in a long Viſta, than a ſhort one, and can ay 
Waſily throw his Caſcades from a Precipice of half 4 — 
ile high, as from one of twenty Yards. He hass 
is Choice of the Winds, and van turn the Courſe +: 1 
f his Rivers in all the variety of Meanders, that are = 
oft , delightful to the Reader's Imagination. Im a 
Word, he has the modelling of Nature in his hm ñ 
Hands, and may give her what Charms he pleafes 
rovided he does not reform her too much, and run _ 
into Abſurdities, by endeavouring to excel. 


e menitis gratisſimus Error. .o; & 
HERE is 4 kind of Writing, wherein the Poek 
quite loſes fight of Nature, and entertains his Res — 
ers Imagination with the Charactets and Actiobs of 3 
och Perſons as have many of them no Exiftenee, = 
vat what he beftows on them. Such are Faires 
Witches, Magicians, Demobs, and departed Spirits. 
This Mr. Dryden calls the Fairy way of Writing, — _ 
NIN Ty + Ap . __ - - which. 
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. tern to follow. in it, and muſt work altogether out 


for this ſort of Writing, and it is imposfible for 'a 


of Fancy, aad an Imagination naturally fruitful and 3 


be may fall in with our natural Prejudices, and hu- 
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certain their Senſe ought to be a little diſcouloured, 
that it may ſeem particular, and proper to the Per- 


gination with the Strangeneſs and 2 of the Per- 


into our Memory the Stories we have. heard in our 
Childhood, and favour thoſe ſecret Terrours and Ap- 


ſabje&. We are pleaſed with ſurveying the different 
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which is, indeed, more difficult than any other that 
depends on the Poet's Fancy, becauſe he has-no Pat- 


of his own Invention. | 
Tuxnx is a very odd turn of Thought tequired 


Poet to ſucteed in it, who has not a+ particular Caſt 


ſuperſtitious. Beſides this, he ought to be very well 
yerſed in Legends and Fables, antiquated Romances; 
and the Traditions of Nurſes and old Women, that 


mour thoſe Notions which we have imbebed in our 
Infancy. For, otherwiſe, he will be apt to make 
his Fairies talk like People of his own Species, and 
not like other Setts of Beings, who converſe with 
different Objects, and think in a different manner 


* 


* dedufti caveant, me Judice, Faun: 
Ne velut innati triviis ac pane forenſes _— 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur ver ſibus— - moR. Wl 
I do not fay with Mr. Bays in the Rehear/al, that 
Spirits muſt not be confined to ſpeak Senſe, but it is 


ſon and the Condition of the Speaker. 


Tarxsx Deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of Hor- 9 
rour in the Mind of the Reader, and amuſe his Ima- 


ſons who are repreſented in them, ey bring up 


8 , 
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prehenſions to which the Mind of Man is naturally 


Habits and Behaviours of Foreign Countries, how 
much more muſt we be delighted and ſurpriſed when 
we are led, as it were, into a new Creation, 2 


3 " : P 
) 
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fee the Perſons and Manners of another Species ? 
Men of cold Fancies, and Philoſophical Diſpoſitions, 
object to this kind of Poetry, that it has not Proba- 
bility enough to affect the Imagination. But to this 
W it may be anſwered, that we are ſure, in general, 
there are many intellectual Beings in the World be- 
ſides our ſelves, and ſeveral Species of Spitits, who 
Wore ſubject to different Laws and Oeconomies from 
Whoſe of Mankind; when we ſee, therefore, any of 
Wheſe repreſented: naturally, we cannot look upon the 
WR epreſentation as altogether imposſible; nay, many | 
Ware preposſeſt with ſuch. falſe Opinions, as diſpoſe 
chem to believe theſe particular Deluſions; at leaſt, 
we have all heard ſo many pleaſing Relations in fa- 
Wvour of them, that we do not care for ſeeing through 
che Falſhood, and willingly give our ſelves up to fo 
greeable an Impoſture. a N 1 
Tax Ancients have not much of this Poetry a. 
ong them, for, indeed; almoſt the whole Subſtance 
f it owes its Original to the Darkneſs and Superſti- 
oon of later Ages, when pious Frauds were made 
ie of to amnſe Mankind, and frighten them into a 
eenſe of their Duty. Our Forefathers looked upon 

Nature with more Reverence and Horrour, beforg 
he World was enlightened by Learning and Philoſo- 


prehenſions of Witchcraft , Prodigies, Charms and 
Enchantments. There was not a Village in England 
hat had not a Ghoſt in it, the Church - yards were 
Wall haunted, every large Common bad a Circle of 


herd to be met with who had not ſeen a Spirit. 
Among all the Poets of this Kind our Engliſh 
ire much the beſt, by what I have yet ſeen, whether 
t be that we abonnd with more Stories of this 
Nature, or that the Genius of our Country is fitter 
for this fort of Poetry, For the Engh/h are natu- 
rally Fanciful, and very often diſpoſed by that Gloo- 

| 3 -— mineſs 
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; | phy, and loved to aftoniſh themſelves with the Ap- / | 


Fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a Shep- -' 


I. 


2 1 a Is | ; 85 f ; 2 
mineſs and Melancholy of Temper; which is ſo fre. 


| - in our Nation; to many wild: Notions and Vi. 
ſions, to which others are not ſo liable,  —_ 


Arona the Engliſh, Shakeſpear has incompara- 
bly excelled all others, That noble Extravagance of 
Fancy, which he had. in ſo great Perfection, through. 
ly qualified him to touch this weak ſuperſtitious Part 
of his Reader's Imagination; and made him capable 
"of ſycceeding, where he had nothing to ſupport him 

beſides the Strength of his own Genius. There is 
ſomething ſo wild and yet fo ſolemn in the Speeches 
of his Ghoſts, Fairies, Witches, and the like Ima- 
ginary Perſons, that we cannot forbear thinking them 
natural, tho“ we have no Rule by which to judge of 
them, and muft confeſs, if there are ſuch Beings in 
the World, it looks highly probable they ſhould talk 


— " 


and aft as be has repreſented them, © 


_- | Tnzxx is another ſort of Imaginary Beings, Bl 
that we ſametimes meet with among the Poets, when 
the Author repreſents any Pasſion, Appetite, Virtue 
or Vice, under a viſible Shape, and makes it a Per. 
ſon or an Actor in his Poem. Of this Nature are 
the Deſcriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of 
'- Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and Death. in Milton, 
We find a whole Creation of the like ſhadowy Per- 

ſons. in Spencer, who had an admirable Talent in Re- 
preſentations of this kind. I have diſcouſed of theſe 
Emblematical Perſons- in former Papers, and ſhall 
therefore only mention them in this, Place. Thus 
we ſee. how many ways Poetry addresſes it ſelf to 
the Imagination, as it has not only the whole Circle 
of Nature for its Province, but makes new Worlds 
- of 'its own, ſhews us Perſons who are not to be 
found in Being, and repreſents even the Faculties of 
the Soul, with her ſeveral Virtues and Vices, in 3 
fſenſible Shape and Character. 1 


I T Chill, in my two following Papers, 1 
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kinds of Writing are qualified -  _ 


in generel; how other 


to pleaſe the Imagination, with which I intend s 1 


conclude this Esſay. 


1 N:o 10. „„ 
— Quocunque volunt mentem Auditoris agunto. %. 


A fevers) Materials from outward Objects, and join 
them together at their own Pleaſure, there are others 


to take entire Scenes out of her. Such are Hiſtorians, 


in a Word, all who deſcribe viſible Objects of a real 
ExiſtenctdeQ. 5 N 
Ir is the moſt agreeable Talent of an Hiſtorian, 


* 


— 


eis in proper Expresſions, to ſet before our Eyes 


Wand Events of his Hiſtory, We love to ſee the Sub- 
ect unfolding it ſelf by juſt Degrees, | and breaki vg : 


ſing Suſpence, and hawe Time given us to raiſe our 
Expectations, and to fide with one of the Parties 
concerned in the Relation. I confeſs this ſhews more 
the Art than the Veracity of the Hiſtorian, but I am 
only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified to pleaſe the. 
Imagination. And in this refpe& Livy has, perhaps, 
excelled all who ever went before him, or have 
written fince his Time. He deſcribes every thing in 
ſo lively a manner, that his whole Hiſtory is au ad- 
mirable Picture, and touches on ſuch proper Circum- 
ſtances in every Story, that his Reader becomes 3 
kind of Spectator, and feels in himſelf all the varie 
ty of Pasſions, which are correſpondent to the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Relation. - „ 
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natural Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, and, bi 


Wo be able to draw up his Armies and fight his Bat-. 


—_— 


s the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow their -Y | 


who are obliged. to follow Nature more cloſely, and ? 2 Þ 4 


oe Diviſions, Cabals, and Jealouſies of Great Men, 9 
nd to lead us Step by Step into the ſeveral Actions 


upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we. may be kept in a plea» - 4 : 
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Hi Bor among this Sett of Writers, there are none 
who more gratifie and enlarge the Imagination, than 
the Authors of the new Philoſophy, Whether we con- 
ſider their Theories of the Earth or Heavens, the Dis- 

coveries they hawe made by Glasſes, or any other 

Hof their Contemplations on Nature. We are not a 

= | little pleaſed to find every green Leaf ſwartn with 

Millions of Animals, that at their largeſt Growth are 

not Viſible to the naked Eye. There is ſomething Wl 
very engaging to the Fancy, as well as to our Rea- ll 

fon, in the Treatiſes of Metals, Minerals, Plants and 
=_ Meteors, But when we ſurvey the whole Earth at 
once, and the ſeveral Planets that lie within its 

x Neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleaſing Aſto- 

3 niſhment, to ſee ſo many Worlds hanging one above 
another, and ſliding round their Axles in fach an amaz- 
ing Pomp and Solemnity. If, after this, we con- 
template thoſe wide Fields of Ether, that reach in 
beeight as far as from Saturn to the fixt Stars, and 


ron abroad almoſt to an infinitude, our Imagination 
_ finds it Capacity filled with ſo immenſe a Proſpect, 
aqa nd puts its ſelf opon the Stretch to comprehend it. 

But if we yet riſe higher, and conſider the fixt Stars 
as ſo many vaſt Oceans of Flame, that are each of 
i them attended with a different Sett of Planets, and 
— fill diſcover new Firmaments and new Lights, that 
=_ :. are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable Depths of E- 
mier, ſo as not to be ſeen. by the ſtrongeft of our 

== Teleſcopes, we are loſt in ſach a Labyrinth of Suns 
and Worlds, and confounded with the Immenſity and 


My 15 
* * 


Mlagnificence of Nature, 5 ORE : 
=  ' NorrinG is more pleaſant to the Fancy, than 


to enlarge it ſelf, by Degrees, in its Contemplation W 
of the various Proportions which its ſeyeral Objects | 
bear to each other, when it compares the Body of © 
Man to the Bulk of the whole Earth, the Earth to 
the Circle it deſcribes round the Sun, that Circle to 
Sphere of the fixt Stars, the Sphere of want | 
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Stars to the Circuit of the whole Creation. the whole 

Creation it ſelf to the Infinite Space that is every. , a 
where diffuſed about it; or when the Imagination = 
works downward, and conſiders the Bulk of a hn- 
man Body, in reſpe& of an Animal, a hundred times "= 
leſs than a Mite , the particular Limbs of ſuch an . 8 
nimal, the different Springs which actuate the Limbs, - 
te Spirits which ſet theſe Springs a going, and the, = 
= proportionable Minuteneſs of theſe ſeveral Parts, be- oo 
= fore they have arrived at their full - Growth and Per- 
fection. But if, after. all this, we take the leaſt Par- 
ticle of theſe Animal Spirits, and conſider its Capa- 
city of being wrought. into a World, that ſhall con- 
tain within | thoſe narrow Dimenſiens a Heaven, and 
= Earth, Stars and Planets, and every different Species 
of living Creatures, in the ſame Analogy and: Pro- 
portion they bear to each other in our own Univerſe; _ - 
W ſuch a Speculation, by reaſon of its Nicety, appears 
ridiculous to thoſe who have not turned their Thoughts 
chat way, tho', at the ſame time, it is founded on 
vo leſs than the Evidence of a Demonſtration. -Nay,, 
we might yet carry it farther, and diſcover in the _ | 
ſmalleſt Particle of this little World, a new. inexhay-. . 
ſted Fund of Matter, capable of being ſpun out into 
another Ynjverſe,., fn 41 08 4 re el | 
LI. have dwelt the longer on this Subject, becauſe _- . 
& 1 think it may fhew us the proper Limits, as well! 

as the Defectiveneſs, of our Imagination; how it is . = 
confined to a very ſmall Quantity of Space, and im 
mediately ſtopt in its Operations, When it endeavours” = 
to take in any thing that is very great, or very little. 
Let a Man try to conceive: the diſſerent Bulk of an 
Animal, which is twenty, from another which. is 2 
hundred times leſs than a Mite , or to compare, inn 
his Thoughts, a length of a thouſand Diameters of "of 
the Earth, with that of a Million, and he will qui. 
ly find that he has no different Meaſures in his Mind. 
adjuſted to ſuch r Degrees of Grandeur, 
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er Minuteneſs. The Underſtanding, indeed, opens 
an infinite Space on every fide of us, but the Ima, 
gination, after a few faint Efforts, is immediately at 
a ſtand, and finds her ſelf ſwallowed up in the Im- 


menſity of the Void that ſurrounds it: Our Reaſon 


can purſue a Particle of Matter through an infinite 
variety of Divifions, but the Fancy ſaon loſes ſight 
of it, and feels in it ſelf a kind of Chaſm, that 
Wants to be filled with Matter of a more ſenſible Bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contract the Faculty to 
_ the Dimenſions of either Extream: The Object is too 
big for our Capacity, when we would comprehend 
the Circumference of a World, and dwindles into 
nothing, when we endeavour after the Idea of an 
Atome. FR ER (IE mas 
Ir is posfible this Defe& of Imagination may 
not be in the Soul it ſelf, but as it acts in Conjun- 


Ction with the Body. Perhaps there may not be N ; 


room in the Brain for ſuch a variety of Impresfions, 
or the Animal Spirits may be incapable of figuring 
- them in ſach a manner, as is necesſary to excite ſo 
very large or very minute Ideas. However it be, 
we may well ſuppoſe that Beings of a higher Nature 
very much excel us in this reſpect, as it is probable 
the Soul of Man will be infinitely more perfect here- 
after in this Faculty, as well as in all the reſt; in- 
ſomuch that, perhaps, the Imagination will / be able 
to keep Pace with the Underſtanding, and to form 
in it ſelf diſtinck Ideas of all the different Modes and 
Quantities of Space. -. - „ 


ee es , 
Ignotis errare lotis, ignota vicdler : 
Humina gaudebat; ſtudio minuente laborem. o vip. 
. 1 Pleaſures of the Imagination are not wholly 
conſined to ſuch particular Authors as are con- 
verſant in material Objects, but are often to be met 
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with among the Polite Maſters of Morality, Critieifm, 1 | ; 


culations. abſtracted from Matter, Who, 
o not directly treat of the viſible Parts 
of Nature, often draw from them their Similitudes, 
Metaphors, and Allegories, By theſe Allufions a 
Truth in the Underſtanding is as it were reflected 
by the Imaginati; we” are able to ſee ſomething 
me Colour and Shape in a Notion, and to diſcover 
a Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon Matter. And 
here the Mind receives a great deal of Satisfaction, 
and has two of its Faculties gratified at the fame 


ant other Spe 
tho' they d 


Underſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the In- 
tellectual World into the Material, 7 

= Trx Great Art of a Writer ſhews it ſelf in the 

= Choice of pleafing Alluſions, which are generally to 
be taken from the great or beautifull Works of Art 
or Nature; for though whatever is New or Uncom-' 
mon is apt to delight the Imagination, the chief De- 

_— ſign of an Alluſion being to illuſtrate and explain the 
Pasſages of an Author, it ſhould be always barrowed 
from what: is more known and common, than the 
Pasſages which are to be explained, T7 

_ | -ALLEGORTES, When well choſen, are like fo 
many Tracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make eve- - 
ry thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble. 
Metaphor, when it is placed to an Advantage, caſts 

a kind of Glory round it, and darts a Luſtre through . 
a whole Sentence: Theſe different Kinds of Alluſion 


that they may pleaſe the Imagination, the Likeneſs - 
ought to be very exact, or very agreeatle, as we 
love to ſes a Picture where the Reſemblance is juſt, 
or the Poſture and Air graceful. But we often find 
eminent Writers very faulty in this reſpect; great 
Scholars are apt to fetch their Compariſons and Allu - 
ſions from the Sciences in which they are moſt con- 
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time, while the Fancy is buſie in copying after the + 


are but ſo many different Manners of Similitude, and. F 


verſant, ſo that a Man may ſee the Compaſs of their 
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ODA i e Ttestiſe u the moſt indifferent Sub- 
Jett. I have read a Diſcourſe upon Love, which 
none but a profound Chymiſt could- underſtand, ' and 
Have heard many a Sermon that ſhould only have 
been preached before a Congregation of Carteſians 
On the contrary, your Men of Buſineſs uſually have 
- recourſe to ſuch Inſtances as are too mean and fami- 
liar... They are for drawing the Reader into a Game 
of Cheſs or Tennis, or for leading him from Shop 
to Shop, in the Cant of particular Trades and Em- 
ployments. It is certain, there may be found an in- 
finite Variety of very agreeable Alluſions in both 
theſe kinds, but, for the generality, the moſt enter - 
taining ones lie in the Works of Nature, which are 
obvious to all Capicities, and more delightful than 
"0 is to be found in Arts and Sciences. 


IIx is this Talent of affecting the Imanication ; 
that gives an Embelliſhment to Sad Senſe, and 
makes one Man's Compoſitious more agreeable than 
another's. It ſetts off all Writings in general, but 
is the very Life and higheſt Perfection of poetry. 
Where it ſhines' in an Eminent Degree, it has pre- 
ſerved ſeveral Poems for many Ages, that have 
nothing elſe to recommend them; and where all the 
other Beauties are preſent, the Work appears dry 
and inſipid, if this ſingle one be wanting. It has 
ſomething in it like Creation; It beſtows a kind of 
Exiftence, and draws, up to the Reader's View ſe... 
veral Objects which are not to be found in Being. 
It — — Additions to Nature, and gives a greater 
Variety to God's Works. In a word, it is able to 
beautifie and adorn the moſt illuſtrious Scenes in the 
Univerſe „or to fill the Mind with more glorious 
Shows and Apparitions 7 than can be found. i in an 
Part of. it. | 

We 1 now a the feveral Originals 
«> thoſe Pleaſures that gratifie the Fancy; and here, 
, it would not be __ n to caſt under 
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their proper Heads thoſe contrary Objects, which are 
apt to fill it with Diſtaſte aud Terrour; for the Im- 


gination is as liable to Pain as Pleaſure. When the 
Brain is hurt by _ Accident, or the Mind diſorde- 
I 


red by Dreams or Sickneſs, the, Faney is over-run 
with wild diſmal Ideas, and terrified with a thouſand 
hideous Monſters of its own framing, 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt Ag mins Pentheus; | 
Et ſolem geminum, & duplices ſe oftenders Thebas. 


Au Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, 
 Armatam facibus matrem & /erpentibus atris 


Cum videt, ultricesque ſedent in limine Dirg. virg. 
Turn is not a Sight in Nature ſo mortifying 


as that of a Diſtracted Perſon, when his Imagination 


is troubled, and his whole Soul diſcordered and con-" 
faſed. Babylon in Ruins is not ſo melancholy a Spe- 
W Gacle, But to quit ſo disagreeable a Subject, I ſhall. 
only conſider, by way of Coneluſion, what an infi. 
nite Advantage this Faculty gives 'an Almighty Being - 


over the Soul of Man, and how great a meaſure of 
Happineſs or Mifery we are tapable of receiving from 
the Imagination only. A 5 

Wr have already ſeen 'the Influence that one 


* 


Man has over the Fancy of another, and with what. 
Eaſe he conveys into it a Variety of Imagery ; how 
great a Power then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, 
who knows all the Ways of affecting the Imagine 


tion, who can infuſe what Ideas he pleaſes, and fill 


thoſe Ideas with Terrour and Delight to what Degree 


he thinks fit? He can excite Images in the Mind, 


without the help of Words, and make Scenes riſe 2 
up before us and ſeem preſent ta the Eye, without 
the Asſiſtance of Bodies or Exterior Objects. He 


can tranſport the Imagination with ſuch bèautiful and 


pectres and Apparitions, as would make us hope 


for Annihilation, and think Exiſtence. no better than 


* 


glorious Viſions, as cannot posſibly enter into ou 
b Conceptions, or haunt it with ſuch ghaſtly 7 
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Ciorſe. In ſhort, he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or tots. 
+ *ture the Soul through this fingle Faculty, as might 
ſuffice to make up the whole Heaven or Hell of any 
- finite Being. 18 n "a 
Tus Esfay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination 
having been publiſhed in ſeparate Papers, I ſhall 
_ conclude it with a Table of the principal Contents 
war rake. inks 
F _ PAPER I. | | 
85 * perfection of aur Sight above our other Sen- 
1 ſes. The Pleaſures of the Imagination ariſe ori- 
Finally from Sight. The Pleaſures of the Imagination 
divided under two Heads: The Pleaſures of the Ima- 
ination in ſome reſpects equal to thoſe of the Un- 
Setanding. The Extent of the Pleaſures of the I- 
_ magination. The Advantages a Man receives from a 
Reliſh of theſe Pleaſures. In what reſpe& they art 
. preferable to thoſe of the Underſtanding, ns 
P Re” 
FTuxxxRE Sources of all the Pleaſures of the Ima» 
. gination, in our Survey of outward Objects. How 
What is Great pleaſes the Imagination. How what 
is New pleaſes the Imagination, How what is Beau- 
_ tiful, in our own Species, pleaſes the Imagination. 
ow what is Beautiful in general pleaſes the Ima- 
gination. What other Accidental Cauſes may contri- 
bute to the heiglueniug of theſe Pleaſutes, 
3 e 7 ov 
Wr the Neces/ary .Cauſe of our being pleaſed 
With what is Great, New, or Beautiful, unktiown. 
Why the Final __ more known and more uſeful, 
The Final Cauſe of our being pleaſed with What is 
Great. The Final Cauſe of our being pleaſed whit 
What is New. The Finaf Cauſe of our being pleaſed 
with what is Beautiful in our own Species. The — 
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nal Cauſe of our being pleaſed with what is Beauti® - 


ful in general. Keg g 

Tux Works of Nature more pleaſant to the Ima- uy 
gination than thoſe of Art. The Works of Nature ſtill  Y 
more pleaſant, the more they reſembie thoſe of Art, 
The Works of Art more pleaſant , the more they re- 
& /:11ble thoſe of Nature. Our Engli/h Plantations and | 
Gardens conſidered in the foregoing Light. ., 

Sg eb PAPER F.-. | --; - 

Or ArchiteFure as it affects the Imagination _ 
pay in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or . 
to the Manner. Greatneſs of Bulk in the Ancient Orien- A 
tal Buildings. The ancient Accounts' of theſe Buildings 
confirm'd; 1. From the Advantages, for raifing ſuch.  —_—= 
Works, in the firſt Ages of the World and in the E. 
W ſtern Climates: 2. From ſeveral of them which are ftill __ 
Extant. Inftances how Greatneſs of Manner affects the | 
Imagination. A French Author's Obſervation on this 
Subject. Why Concave: and Convex Figures give a 
W Greatneſs of Manner to Works of Architecture. Every 
thing that pleaſes the Imagination in Architecture is 


* 


either Great, Beautiful, or New. 5 1 
5 PAPER VI, Rs = 
Tux Secondary Pleaſures of the Imagination. The - | 

ſeveral Sources of theſe Pleaſures (Statuary, Plainting, 

Deſcription and Muſic) compared together. The Final _ 3 

Cauſe of our receiving Pleaſure from theſe ſeveral Surf- 

| ces. Of Deſcriptions in Particular. The Power of Words - k 

over the Imagination. Why one Reader more pleaſed 

with Deſcriptions than another. * © es” 
How a whole Sett of Ideas Hang together, &c. - 

A Natural Cauſe asfigned for it. How. to perfeff the I. 

magination of a Writer. Who among the Ancient Poets 

had this Faculty in its greateſt Perfection. Homev 
excelled in Imagining what is Great; Virgil in Imagi - 
ning what is Beautiful; Ovid in Imagining what is N _ 


«al 
- r 


Out own. Country - man Milton, very perfect in all 
EEE In: c _— 
-— Way any this that is unplenſunt to behold, plea- 
ſes the Imagination when wel} Deſcribed.” Why the 1. 
magination receives a more Exquiſite Pleaſure from the 
Deſcription of what is Great, New, or Beautiful. The 
Pleaſure till heightned, if what is deſcribed raiſes Pas-. 
fion in the Mind. Disagreeable Pasſions pleaſing when 
raiſed by apt Deſcriptions. Why Terrour and Grief are 
| pleaſing to the Mind, when excited by Deſcriptions. A 
particular Advantage the Writers in Poetry and Fiction 


hape to pleaſe the Imagination. What Liberties are 
RB a ra be Es auty: 
Or that kind of Poetry which Mr. Dryden calls 
the Fairy-way of Writing. How a Poet ſhould be Gu. 
- ace for it. The Pleaſures of the Imagination that ariſe 7} 
from it. In this reſpect, why the Moderns excell the © 
Ancients. Why the Engliſh excell the Moderns: Who 
the Beſt among the Engliſn. Of Emblematical Perſons. © 


i: SF 


War Authors pleaſe the Imagination who have 


. Imsgination. How the Authors of the New Philoſophy 


* . 7 IY 
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— the Imagination. The Bounds and 72 of the 
agination. Whether theſe Defects are Egſentiai to 


7 


the Imagination. Gat 
r - PAPER XI. En 


How hoſe pleaſe the Imagination who treat f 
Subjects abſtramed from Matter, by Alluſions taken 
from it. What Alluſions moſt pleaſing to the Imagina- 
tion. Great Writers how Faulty in this reſpect. Of the 
_ Art of /magining in General. The Imagination capable 
Hain as well as Pleaſure. In what Degree the Ima- 


'- * > gination is capable: either of Pain or Pleaſure, | +, 
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to do with Fiftion. ' How Hiſtory pleaſes the | 
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an allegory by PETA. 
AMOTO QUARAMUS 'SBRIA. LUDO» © 1 7 2 
Rot., Sat, T. L. I. ver. 47 


5 E pasfion of Love happened to be the fubjeRt Ko 
'of direourſe betwees two or three . of us at the 1 
table of the Poets this evening; and among other ob. = 
ſervations; it was remarked, that the ſame ſentiment 
on this pas/ion had run through all languages and. ©» 
nations. Menmius who. has a very good taſte; fall Z 
into à little ſort of disſertation on this occaſion, *1t - 
„is, ſaid he, *remarkable, that no pas/iou has been 
treated, by all who have touched upon it, with the 
/" ſame bent of deſign, but this. The poets, the ru. 
_ -viifts, the painters, in all their deſcriptions, allego> « 
 #torment, a bitter ſmeet, a pleaſing pain, or aw 
nagreeable diſiveſs; and have only expres/ed the fam 
thought in a different manner,... L 
IE joining of pleaſure and pain together is. = 
fuch devices tems to me the only pointed thought ; _ 
ever read which is natural; and it muſt have bee. 
Hed from it's being the univer/al ſenſe and experience _ 
mankind, that they hava all ſpoken of it in ij 
ame manner. I have in my own reading 'Yemarked © 
an hundred and three epigrams, fifty odes, , 
ninety-one ſentences, tending to this ſole purpoſe. _ 
FT 1s certain, there is no othir pasfion whith 
does produce fuck contrary eſfeftis in ſo great a ds .=- 
gree: but this may be ſaid for love, that F4 you fifiks _ = 
it out of the /oul, life would be in/ipid, and ou x 
being but half animated. Human nature would fink -- 
into deadneſs and laing. if not quickened ik f 
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ſome aftive principle; and as for all others, whether 
ambition, enuꝝ, or avarice, which are apt to pos/eſs 
the mind in the abſence f this pasfion, it muſt be 
allowed that they have ' greater pains, without the 
compenſation of ſuch exquiſite pleaſures as thoſe we 
find iu love. The great ſkill is to heighten the ſatis- 
faftions, and deaden the. ſorrows of it; which has 
been the end of many of my labours, and ſhall continue to 

be /o for the ſervice of the world in general, and in 
» particular. of the fair-ſex, who are always tlie beſt 
or the worſt part of it. It is pity that a pasſion, 
which has in it a capacity of making life happy, 

* " ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advantage. Rea- 
ſon, prudence, and good-nature, rightly applied, can 
throughly accompliſh. this great end, provided they 
have always a real and conſtant love to work upon, 
But this ſubjef I ſhall treat mare at large in the © 
 luſtory of my married ſiſter; and in the mean time. 
ſhall conclude my reflection on the pains and pleaſures 

_ which attend this pasſion, with one of the fineſt alle. 
gories which I think I have ever read. It is inven. 
ted by the divine Plato; and, to ſhew the opinion lie 
himſelf had of it, aſcribed by him to his admired So- 
crates, whom he repreſents as. diſcourſing with his 
friends, aud giving the hiſtory of Love in the follo- 


wing manner. . E 
A the birth of Beauty, ſays he, there was a 
„great feaſt made, and many gueſts invited. Amon 

. the reſt, was the god Plenty, who was the. ſon of the 
® goddeſs Prudence, and inherited many of his mot lier's 
Prirtues." Ajler a. full entertainment, he retired into 
dite garden of Jupiter, which was hung with a great 
dar lety of ambroſial fruits, and ſeems to have been 

n very proper retreat for ſuch a gueſt. In the mean 

„time an unhappy female called Poverty having heard 

' of this great feaſt, repaired to it in hopes of find- 

ving relief. The firſt part ſhe lights upon was Su. 
"p iter's garden , which generally ſtands open to * 


. 


„of all conditions. Poverty enters, and by chance 
"finds the god Plenty aſleep in it. She was immediate- 
% fired with his charms, laid herſelf down by his 
"fide, and managed matters ſo well, that ſhe concei- 
”ved a child by him, The world was very much in 
/ pence upon the occaſion, and could not imagine to 
"themſelves what would be the nature of an infant 
"that was to have it's original from tipo ſuch parents. 
At the laſt, the child appears; and who ſhould it be 
"but Love. | This infant grew up, and proved, in all 
„is 1 , that 
F oppoſite beings. 

260 7720 the „ Hpring of Prudence, he is ſubtle, 
"intriguing , full of | 
"fon of Poverty , he is fawning , begging, ſerenading, 
”delighting to lie at a threſhold, or beneath a win- 


„dow. By the father, he is audacious, full of hopes, _ 
v conſcious of merit, and therefore quick of reſentment. " 


"by the mother , he is doubtful, timorous, mean -ſpi- 


he really was, a compound 
As he is the ſon of Plenty, 


ſtratagems, and devices; as the 


”rited, fearful of offending, and abjeff in ſubmis-. 


ions. In the ſame hour yon may ſee him transpor- 
ved with raptures, talking of immortal pleaſures , 
and appearing deen pes as a god; and immediately 
„after, as the mortal mother -prevails in his compo 
„tion, you behold him 
ing, dying,” . ; 
I have been always wonderfully delighted witk 
fables, allegories, and the like inventions, which the 
politeſt and the beſt inſtruffors 0 


ways made uſe of: they take off from the ſeverity of 


inſtruffion, and enforce it at the ſame time that they 

conceal it. The ſuppoſing Love to be conceived imm. 

diately after the birth of Beauty; the parentage 

Plenty; and the inconſiſtency of this pasfion iti 
ſelf fo 


kes in this fable; and if they fell into good 
furniſh-out à more pleaſing canto than any 
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pining, languiſhing , deſpair. . 5 
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RAPE OF. THE Soo. 


CANTO 1. 


n dire offence from am'rous cauſes pings, 
What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial things, 
I fing — This verſe to Canvr., Muſe! is due: 

This,. ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to a 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 8 


If She inſpire, and He approve my lays. 


Say what ſtrange motive, Goddeſs, could compel 
A well-bred Lord t” asſault a gentle Belle? 
O ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 

Could make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? 10 
In talks fo bold, can little men engage, W 
And in ſoft boſoms dwells ſuch mighty rage? 


Sol thro! white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
- And ope'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the days —_ 
Now, lap-dogs'gave themſelves the rouzing ſhake, 215 
And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the flipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a filver ſound. 
Belinda ftill her downy pillow preft, CE. 
Her guardian SYLPH prolong'd the balmy reſt: 30 
»Twas He had ſummon'd to her filent bed : 
The morning dream that hover'd o'er her head. 
A Youth. more glitt'ring than a birth-night beau, 
hat ev'n_in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow). . 
eem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 2g 
And-thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. f 


__-Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 
Of thouſand bright Inhabitants of Air! 
If eber one Viſion touch thy infant thought, 
"8 1 Ga Nurſe and all the Foes | one taught; 
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Of ai \ Elves by moonlight ſhadows ſeen 7 1 

The filyer token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins viſited by Angel- pow'rs, © N 
With golden crowns and wreiths of heay'nly flown; 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, '35 
Nor bound thy narro views to things below. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, . . 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd, 

What tho' no credit doubting Wits may 'give? | 


The Fair and Innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 40 
Know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly, 
The light Militia of the lower ſky': |, 14 40 


Theſe, tho' unſeen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o'er the Box, and hover round the Ning, 


Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 43 


And view with ſcorn two Pages and a Chair, 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos'd in Woman's beauteous mould "© 

© Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 4.7 gt 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. 50 
Think not, when Woman's tranſient breath is fed, 


That all bet vanities at once are dead; 


"Succeeding vanities ſhe till regards, . 
And tho' ſhe plays no more, o*erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 338 
And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 3 
For when the Fair in all their pride expire N 

To their firſt Elements their Souls retires» *+ 
The ſprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 
Mount” up, and take a Salamander's name. 
Soft yielding minds to Water- glide aways 
And ſip, wit . their elemental te. 
The graver P ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on Earth to roam. 


The light Coquettes i in Sylphs aloft repair, | 65 - _ 


And ſport and flutter: in the fields of Air., 


Know farther yet; whoever fair and chaſte 
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For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe; - 

Asſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 70 

What guards the purity of melting Maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight maſquerades, 

Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring ſpark, _ 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the- dark, 
When kind occaſion prompts their warm deſires, 75 

When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires? 
*Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe Celeſtials know, 

Tho' Honour is the word with Men below. 


Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 

For life predeftin'd to the Gnomes embrace. 80 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdain'd, and love deny'd: + 

Then gay ideas crond the vacant brain, 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 85 
And in ſoft ſounds, Your Grace ſalutes their ear. 
*Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, —_ 
Inſtra& the eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant-cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flatter at a Beau. 2... 0 


Oſt, when the world imagine women ftray, | 
The Sylphs thro' myſtic mazes guide their way, 
Thro' all the giddy circle they purſue, 

And old impertinence expel by new, | 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall! 93 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? - + 
When Florio ſpeaks, What virgin could withſtand,” 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part 
They ſhift the moving Toy-ſhop of their heart; 100 
Where wigs with wigs, with ſword- knots ſword- 
„ — knoty ſtrive” = 5 V 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals Levity may call, 


% 


Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs 'contriye it all. 
£ * 6-5: 0 . * 2 > 2 . 
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Of theſe am I, who thy protection n .- 'x0F 
A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name. | | 
Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror of thy ruling Star 

J ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, 989 
Ere to the main this morning ſun deſcend ITO 
But heay'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware! 

This to diſcloſe 1s all thy guardian can: 

Beware of all, but moſt beware of Man! 


He ſaid; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too 
F 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his e Ts 
"Twas then, Belinda, if report ſay true, - ri 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a Billet-doux ; 
Wounds, Charms, and Ardors, were no ſooner real 
Bat all the Viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 120 


And now, unveil'd, the Toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, rob'd in white, the Nymph intent adores, . 
With head uncover'd, the Coſinetic F 
A heav'nly Image in the glaſs appears, 5 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears; 7 
Th' inferior Prieſteſs „at her altar's fide, | 
Tremblivg, begins the ſacred rites' of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here | 
The various off rings of the world appear; 130 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toll, 
And decks the Goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil” 
This caſket India's' glowing gems unlocks, ; 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder bon. 
The Tortoiſe here and Elephant unite, * 
Trans form'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white, 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, -' * 
Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Blltet-doux, 
Now awful beauty puts on all. its arms; i 
The fair each moment riſes, in her charms)” 140 


Repajes her . awakens ev'ry. 1 And 4 
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And calls forth all the withiders of her face: 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, ©. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes ; 
The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling care, 245 
Theſe. ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 

Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gownz 
4 Betty's _ for labours not her own, 


CANTO 17. | 


Nor, with more glories , In th' etherial plain, , 


The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than, isſuing forth, the rival of his beams | 
Launch'd on the boſom of the filver'd Thames, 


Fair Wipe , and Well · dreſs'd Youths around her 


ſhone, 5 
But ev ry eye was fix'd-on her alone; os Fn et 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Which. Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore, 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, + 


Quick as her eyes, and ag unfixd as thoſez 10 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; -_ 


Oft ſhe reje&s, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike,  - 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike, 

Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 


Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to vide; © 


If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 


Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. 


This Nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 


* 
0 


Nouriſ hd two Locks which graceful hung 3 - 0 


In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 
With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iy'ry neck. 
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Jul mighty hearts are held in flender chains. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 23 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the finny prey, 
Fair tresſes man's imperial race inſnare, ry 
And Beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 


Th' advent: rous Baron the bright locks amid; 
He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir d. 30 
Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray; 
For when ſucceſs a Lover's toil attends, < 
Few aſk, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 


For this, ere Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd W. 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd; 
But chiefly Love — to Love an Altar built, 1 
Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of glove ; 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 40 
With teridg#- billet-doux he lights the pyre, - 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 
Then profirate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to-.obtain, and long posſeſs the prize: 
The pow's gave ear, and granted half his pray'r, 49 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air. j 


But now ſecure the painted vesſel glides, © 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides: ab 
While melting muſic ſteals upon the ſky, = 
And ſoften'd ſounds along the waters 1; 3 
Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, 4 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 5 he 
All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts oppreſt, "IN 
Th' impending woe fat heavy on his breaſt. 4 1 

. 5 . 


He ſummons ſtrait his Denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That feem'd but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the ſun their inſect- Wings unfold, 


W. en the bree, or fink in clouds of gold; & 
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Ai their dlaſhes, and s their airs; . 
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Hy Transparent forms, too 1 for ad micht; 
Their fluid bodies half disſolv'd in light. 


Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 


Thin glitt ring textures of the filmy dew, 


Dip'd in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 6 
Where light diſports in ever-mingling dyes, 


While ev'ry beam.new tranſient colours flings, 


Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle' on the gilded maſt, | | 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; A. 
His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, 

He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 


Ye Sylphs and Svlphids, to your chief give ear, 


Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dæmons hear! 


Ye know the ſpheres, and various taſks asſign'd 75 


By laws eternal to th' aërial kind. 
Some in the fields of pureſt æther play, 


And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 


Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 


Or roll. the planets thro' the boundleſs ſky. _ 80 


Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light 


Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 


Or ſack the miſts in grosſer air below, 


Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 


Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 85 


Or oer the glebe diſtil the kindly rain. $ 


Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 


Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, | 
And guard with arms divine the Britiſh Throne. 90 


Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
Not a leſs pleaſing, tho' leſs glorious care; | 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, . . 
Nor let th' impriſon'd esſences exhale; 187 


To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; | 


95 
To teal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, - 
A brighter waſh; to curl their waving hairs,. 


. po ; 4 


Nay 
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Nay oft, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 


a 
4 


ww, 


To, change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 100 | 


This day, black Omens threat the brighteſt Fair 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or flight; 


But what, or where, the fates have wrap'd in night,” 4 


Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 105 
Or ſome frail China- jar receive a flaw; 7 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade; | 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; 

Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball; 

Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 


Haſte then, ye ſpirits! to your charge repair: I 


The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care: Re 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; + 


Do thou, Criſpisſa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 215 


Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. 


To fifty. choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 


Ot have we known that ſeven-fold fence to fail, . 


Tho' ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of Whale; 

Form a ſtrong line about the filver bround, I2T 

And guard the wide circumference around. = 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His poſt neglect, or leaves the fair at large, 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 128 


Be ſtop'd in viols, or transfix'd with pins; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, - 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 


While clog*d he beats his filken wings in vain; 130 


Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r | 
Shrink his thin esſence like a ſhrivel'd flowr :: 

Or, as Ixion fixd, the Wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 


In fumes of burning Chocolate ſhall glow, 133 i 
And tremble at the ſea that froths belo )? 3 
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He ſpoke; the ſpirits from the ſails deſcend; 


Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 


Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 
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„ CANTO III. 
oe. by thoſe meads, for ever 
Wöbere Thames with pride ſurveys his 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, 
Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its 


Here Britain's ſtateſmen of the fall foredoom 
Of foreign Tyrants, and of Nymphs at home; 


/  Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort, 


_ To taſte a while the pleaſures of a Court; 


In various talk th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 


| bl — Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt; 


One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 


And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen; 


A A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At ev'ry word a reputation dies. [ 


Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each panſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 


The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray; 
The hungry Judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 
And wretches hang that Jury-men may dine; 


crown'd with 
- How'rs,-:: 
riſing tow'rs, 


name. 
oe” 


Here thou, great Ax NA! whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take.— and ſometimes tea. 


10 


| 16 


20 


The merchant from th' Exchange returns in pe 20 „ 


And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe. 


- Belinda-now, whom thirſt of fame invites, 
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Burns to encounter two advent'rons Knights, 

At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom; | 

And ſwells her breaſt with conquelſs yet to come 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 30 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and ſit on each important card: 8 
Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank be bore; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 3g 
Are, as when women ; wondrous fond of place, 


Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 
With ki6ar whiſkers and a forky beard; 
And four fair Queens. whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 


Th' expresſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r;5 40 


Four Knaves in garbs ſuecin&, a truſty band; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in theic hand; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 45 


Let Spades be trumps! ſhe ſaid, and trumps they were. 5 


— 


Nowy move to war her ſable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 
Spadillio firſt, unconquerable Lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 50 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 

An march'd a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard 

Gain'd but one trump, and one Plebeian card. 


With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, = | 


The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears , 

Pats forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 

The reſt, his many-coloar'd robe conceal'd. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 


Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. '&@ "ES | 


Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens oferthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the * of Lu, 
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At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 


= 6 wa 


Sed chance of war! now deſtitute of aid 4 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 


Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 2 65 - 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field, 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, 


Th imperial conſort of the crown of Spades, 
The Club's. black tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, -- - 


Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride: 70 
What boots the regal circle on his head, = 

His giant-limbs in ſtate unwieldy ſpread; 
That long behind he trails his pompons robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 75 
Th' embroider'd King who ſhews but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs combin'd, | 
Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find. Fs 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild diforder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. 80 


Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 


Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, 
With like confuſion diff'rent nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 85 


In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 


The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 

nd wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; go 
She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 


Juſt in the jaws. of ruin, and Codille, 


And now, (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate ) 
On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate. x 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth: the King unſeen 95 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen: 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And- falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 


* 


The Nymph exulting fills with ſhout the ſky; * 


The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 100 
„ 79 5 8 O thought - 
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0 thoughtleſs dil ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 


For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is WI 1 


The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 106 
On ſhining Altars of Japan they raiſe 5 
The ſilver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 

From ſilver ſpoyts the grateful liquors glide; : 
While China's earth receives the ſmoaking- tide: 110 

At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, Ss 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. 

Strait hover round the Fair her airy band; 

Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor faut d, 

Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 115 

Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. ©  - 

Coffee (which makes| the politician wiſe , - 

And 10 thro” all things with his half. ſhut eyes) 

Sent up in vapours to the Barons brain 

New ſtratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 130 

Ah ceaſe , raſh youth! .deſift ere 'tis too late, | 

Fear the juſt Gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair! 


But when to miſchief mortals bend their wil, 125 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill? 
Juſt then, Clarisſa drew with tempting grace 
A two- edg d weapon from her ſhining caſe: 
So ladies, in Romance, asſiſt their knighhglt, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 130 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends; old 
This Juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, _ 

As ofer the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 

Swift to the Lovk a thonſand Sprites repair, . 135 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear; 


1 [ he look'd back, and thrice the foe drew * 
Juſt 


e 64. rſt 


11 2 in 0 inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought 7 

—_ he cloſe recegſes of the Virgin's thought; 140 
= .. As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, 770 
© He watch'd th ideas rifing in her mind, , 
_ Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 3 
_— .. E's; confus'd, he found his pow'r expit'd, 145 
Refign'd to fate, and with a figh retir'd, N 


* 


LI A. 


The Peer now ſpreads the glittring forfex 1 „ 
T incloſe the Lock; now: joins it, to divide. 4 
 - By'6 then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpow'd; : 30 
Fate urg'd. the ſheers, and cut the © in e 
= airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again) 
he meeting points the ſacred hair rer 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 


Then flafh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 153 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. _ | 
— Not louder ſ gg to 1 heav'n are caſt, 
"When huſbands , n_lap-dogs breathe their laſts 
Or when rich China vesſels fall'n from high, 
In glitt ring duſt, and painted fragments lie! 160 5 


Let wreaths of triumph now my temples ene, 
(The Victor cry'd) the glorious Prize is mine! 

While fiſh in 4 or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and fix the Britiſh Fair, | 

As long as Atalantis ſhall be read.  _ 26S 
Or the ſmall pillow grace a Lady's bed, 

While viſits. ſhall be paid on ſolemn, days, _ 

When num'rons x Bon hts in bright order blaze, 

While nymphs take treats, of asſignations give, 
So lon my honour, name, and praiſe. ſhall live! 120 

What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date P 

And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate! 

Steel could the labour of the Gods deftroy, 

And ſtrike to duſt th' imperial tow'rs of roy 12 

Steel could the W of mortal pride Sen FE 
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And hew triumphal arches to the ground. W 5 9 | 
What wonder then, fair Nymph! thy hairs ſhould fett, 


The conqu'ring force of unrefiſted ſteel? - k 2 
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Nor anxious cares the penſive Nymph oppreſs d * 5 Ie ; 2 
* And ſecret pasſions labour'd in her breaſt. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive -  *_ 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, . 1 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſ, 3 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, N 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die 
Not: Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, © x 
E'er felt ſueh rage, reſentment, and deſp ai, 
As thou, fad Virgin! for thy raviſh'd Hair. 10% 


For, that ſad moment, When the Sylphs withdre w, 2 a 
. And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, „ 
Umbriel, a duſky , melancholy ſpriteg "1 


As ever fully'd the fair face of ligt. 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, ) 
Repair'd to ſearch the glomy Cave of Spleen, - _— 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnom 
And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. + —— 
No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows. 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. - %% 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, _— 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades. from day's deteſted glare, 1 

* 4 


She fighs for ever on fer penſive bed, 


Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. ” SE | 
Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, ; _ 
But diff ring far in figure and in face. 17 2 
Here ſtood IIl- nature like an ancient maid, mme. 
Her wrinkled form in black and white arra yd. 


With ſtore of pray'rs, for motuings, nights, and noontg 
Her hand js fill'd; her boſom with lampoons. T 30 
& * n i 2 | ; here go 


3 5 


# 
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There Affectation, with a fickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 


Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 


Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 
On the rich quilt finks with becoming woe, 33 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow. 


The fair-ones. feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 


When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 


_ A. conſtant Vapqur o'er the palace flies; 


Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe; . 40 
Dreadful, as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. 


Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 


Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: | 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyfian ſcenes, 45 
And cryftal Gomes, and Angels in machines. 


_ Unnumber'd throngs, on ev'ry fide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 


Here living Tea-pots ſtand, one arm held out, 
| One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout: 50 


A Pipkin there, like Homer's Tripod walks; 


Here fighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks; 


Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 


And maids turr'd bottles, call aloud for corks, © 


Safe paſt the Gnome thro” this fantaſtic. band, 55 
A branch of healing Spleen- wort in his hand. 


Then thus addrefs'd the Pow'r — Hail wayward Queen! 


Who-rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen : 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who give th hyſteric, or poetic' fit, 60 


On various tempers act by various ways, 


Make ſome take phyſic, others ſcribble plays; 7 ol 


Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

© And fend the godly in a pet to pra. 
A Nymph there is, that all thy pow'r diſdains, '65 
And thouſands more in equal mirth maintains. . - 
But oh! if e&'er thy Gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like Citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame, - 
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Or change complexions' ata 3 game; 20 
If e'er with airy horns I planted heads | + _ 
Or rumpled petticoats, or . tumbled beds, - +; © 
Or caus'd ſuſpicion when. no ſoul was ru — —_— 
Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a Prude, | ; "2 Y 1 
Or e'er to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe, _ _ 78. _ 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe; -* © 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, - + 5 1 
That ſingle a& gives half the world the ſpl een. 
The Goddeſs with a diſcontented air _ 
eems to reje&t him, tho' ſhe grants his pray'r. 80 
A wond'rous Bag with both her hands ſhe binds, . _ _ 
Like that where once Ulysſes held the winds; | =—_ 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and pasſions, and the war of tongues. 
A Vial next ſhe fills with fainting fears, 85 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts ways 
Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mount to i 
Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the Nymph he found, | 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unboun. 0 „ 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling. bag he on To 1 
And all the Furies isſu'd- at the ver. | 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, pt. - 
And fierce Thaleſtris fans the rifing fire. 1 
O wretched maid! ſhe ſpread her hands, and ery'd, 9 ¶ũ988 
(While Hampton's echoes, Wretched maid! reply'd) ) 
Was it for this you took ſuch conſtant care. © * + 
The bodkin, comb, and esſence to prepare? "rt —_— 
For this your locks in paper durance bound, -. * 
For this with tort'ring irons wreath'd around? x00 
For this with fillets ftrain'd your tender bead, TR We 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead? _ 
Gods! Chall che raviſ her diſplay your hair, = -, 
While the Fops envy, and the Ladies ſtare! 1 - ' 
Honour forbid! at wWhoſe unrivabd ſhrine 3 


Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex. reigan. 15 _ 
Methinks already L your tears ſurvey, "3,38, 5 _ 
1 oy the horrid 2 they * „„ 1 | 
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Already ſos: you a degraded toaſt , | 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! ITO 
How ſhall T, then, your helpleſs fame defend? 
Twill then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 
. And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 
Expos'd thro' cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 
7) heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays „ IT3 
On that rapacious hind for ever blaze! < 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, ſea, to Chaos fall, 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, periſh all! 126 
She ſaid! then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her Beau demand the precious hairs ; 
(Sir Plume. of amber ſnuff-box juſtly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 125 
He firſt the ſnuff-box open'd, then the caſe, | 
And thus broke out — My Lord, why, what the devil? 
-*Z— ds! damn the Lock! fore Gad, you muſt be civil! 
Plague or't! tis paſt a jeſt — nay prithee, pox! 
Give her the hair” — he ſpoke, and rapp'd his box. 
It grieves me much (reply'd the Peer again) 131 
Who ſpeaks ſo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain. 
But by this Lock, this facred Lock I ſwear, 
(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 133 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 
This hand; which won it, hall for ever wear. 
He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 146 
Bat Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo! 
le breaks the Vial whence the ſorrows flow. 
Then ſee! the Nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languiſhing , half-drown'd in tears; 
On her heav'd boſom! hung her drooping head, 14g 0 
| Which, with a ſigh, ſhe rais'd; and thus ſhe ſaid: 


For eyer ours'd be this deteſted da 
"Which | 


\ 


. „ 


Which ſnatch'd my beft, my favrite curl I — 

py! ah ten times happy had I been, 1 

If Hauptes. Couft theſe eyes had never ſeen! 150 _—_ 
Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid — On 
Buy loye of courts to num'rous ills betray T0. 

Oh had I rather anadmir'd remain'd . 1. —_— 

In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land; 8 * 1 


Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, * 
Where none learn Ombre, none &er taſte Bohea! 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 
Like roſes, that in deſerts bloom and die. 
What mov'd. my mind with youthful Lords to ro 
O had I ſtay'd, and ſaid my pray'rs at home! 
"Twas this, the morning omens ſeem'd *to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 
The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, 

Nay Poll ſat mute, and Shock was moſt unkindl. 

A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of Fate, * 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! 

See the poor remnants -of theſe ſlighted baies! wi 

My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine on ane 

Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, | 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 170 * 
The ſiſter- lock now fits uncouth, . 
And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own; 

Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands, 

And tempts, once more, thy ſacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadſt thou, cruel! been content to ſeize 175 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any. hairs but theſe. | | - *_ 
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Lux ſaid: the pitying audience melt in ined; 4 0 
But Fate and Jove had ſtopp'd the Baron's ears, 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach asſails ,. 5 | 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? | 
Not half fo fix'd the Trojan could remain, 
A iſ begg'd and Dido rag d in van. 
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WW Then grave Clarif 


gehe wav'd her fan: 
Silence Senſes „and thus the Nymph began, 


Say ; why are Beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, _ 
The wiſe man's pasſion, and the vain man's toaſt ? 10 
Why deck'd with all that land: and ſea afford, 
Why Angels Lell d, and Angel- like ador'd ? 
Why k round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd Beaux, 
Why bows the ſide· box from its inmoſt rows? 
How:yain are all theſe glories, all our pains, i5 
Unleſs, good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains: - 
4 That men may ſay, when we the front · box grace, 
1 Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 
P Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, + 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old-age away; 
Who would: not ſcorn what honſe-wife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? - 

Io patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint, 
Nor could it ſure be ſuch a ſin to paint. 
= But fince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 25 

| Courl'd or uncurbd, fince Locks will turn to gray; 
Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 
And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid; 25 
. then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 

d keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe? 30 : 
And truſt me, Dear! good-humour can prevail, 
+ When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may . 

Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. __ 

—_ - So ſpoke the Dame, but no applanſe enſu'd; 35 
—_ Belinda frown'd, Thaleſtris call'd her Prude. 
—_ To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All fide in parties, and begin th' attack; 
Fans Clap, ſilks ruſtle, and — whalebones crack; 8 
"Heroes and Heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 5 
And baſs and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. 
No common weapon in their hands are found, - 
=_ Like Gods they figt, nor dread a mortal wound. of 
=_ 80 when bold * be Gods engage, aff 
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And heay'nley breaſts with human pasſions rage; 
»Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 1 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: - ' «© XxX 
Jove's thunder rozrs, heav'n trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound: g 
Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way, ' 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of dayl, © 
Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's heignt 2_ 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſate to view the fight: :!: 
Prop'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey 55 _ _ 
The growing combat, or asfift the fray. T's —- 
While thro' the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flies _—_ 
And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, =. 
A Beau and Witling periſh'd in the throng, Pl 3 


One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 

O cruel Nymph! a living death I bear,“ 

Cry'd Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 1 
Thoſe eyes are made ſo killing“ — was his laſt. + = 
Thus on Mzander's flow'ry margin lies. 663 + 8 

_ TH expiring Swan, and as he tings. he die. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarisſa down, _ 

Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frownz j; 

She ſmil'd to ſee the dougthy hero ſlail ,,, * 

But, at her ſmile, the Beau reviv'd again. 70 
Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 

Weighs the Mens wits againſt the Lady's hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from ſide to ſide; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. , 

See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 19 
With more than uſual lightning in her eyes 
Nor fear'd the Chief th' unequal fight to try, 

Who ſought no more than-on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord with manly. ſtrength endu d, 

She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu d 80 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew-wt, 

A charge of Snuff the wily virgin thre y; 
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The pungent grains of titillating duſr. 
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= Sudden, with ſtarting tears each eye overflows, 88 0 
| And the high dome re- echoes to his noſe. 1 ( 
Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda ery'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide. FN | 
| (The ſame, his ancient perfonage to deck, | | | 
Her great-great-grandſire wore” about his neck „ | 
In three ſeal- rings; which after , melted down, 1 i: 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown: | 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingled; and the whiſtle blew; _ 
+ Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 9 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
Boaſt not my fall ( he cry'd) inſulting foe! 8 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. - 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: | 
All that TI dread is feste ou behind! 10082 
Rather than ſo, ah let me ne fil ill ſurvive, 0 12 
And burn in Cupid's flames — but burn alive. 
Reſtore the Lock! ſhe cries; and all around 
Reſtore the Lock! the vaulted roofs rebound. 0 
Not fierce Othello in ſo loud a ſtrain 105 
RNoatr'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. Þ 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſs'd, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt! 
The Lock! obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ͤev'ry place is ſought, but ſought in vainz 110 
With mch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 
So heav'n decrees! with heav'n who can conteſt? 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are treaſut'd there. | 
There Hero's wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, ITS, 
And Beaux in ſnuff-boxes and tweeze-caſes. 
There broken vows; and death bed alms are found, 
And lovers hearts with ends of ribband bound, 
The courtier's promiſes, and ſick man's pray 'r, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoak a flea, | 
. butterflies, and towes of caſuiſtr . 
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Tho! mark'd by none but guten ee eyes: 5 1 
($6 Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, —_ 

o Proculus alone confeſs'd in view) 1a 2 
A ſudden Star, it ſhot thro? liquid ar, _— 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. FE: , af | 
Not Berenice's Locks firſt roſe ſo bright. 
"The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevePd light. 130% 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 7s 


And pleas'd purſue its progreſs thro” the ſkies, - = 
This the Beau monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 8 8 _— 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray. ;; 5 _ 
This the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 133 _— 
And ſend up vows, from Roſamonda's lake. A 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, _ 1 
When next he looks thro' Galilæos's eyes; 3 
And hence th' egregious. wizard ſhall foredoommmũ 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. - 40 
Then ceaſe, bright Nymph! to mourn thy raviſh'd hair, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhiping ſphere! | +... 
Not all the tresſes that fair head can boaſt, ,— 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loft. V 
For, after all the murders of your eye, +. 5 „ 
_ When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall dim © _—_- 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, * 
And all thoſe tresſes ſhall be laid in duſt, 


This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fave, Ta 5 1 = 
And midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 180 1 


CONSTANCY NECESSARY T \ 0 5 
THE MARRIED "STATE. | 


TXCUM 'VIVERE | AMEM,. TECUM. OBEAM LIBENS,. 
Kor. od. 9. Lib, 3. ver. ult. 


OE years ſince I was engaged with a oth” 
full of friends to take a journey as far as the  - 

Lands End, We were very well pleaſed with o I» 

SYED the . 2 5 ty one * to “. 
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4. to: fop into the coach before him, and place 
_— _. my/ef on the ſhady fide. This, however, was but my*| 
—_ -' - *+ OWN private gue /s; For he did uot mention a word of | 
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ſpondence- did not laſt long; ont of our party was: 


| ſoured. the very firſt evening by d plate of butter, 
lich had not Pc melted to his mind, and which O 
_—  /poiled his teniper to ſuch @ degree, that he continued- 


6 on. the fret to the. end .of our Journey. .A ſecond b 
> felt off from his good. humour the next morning, for 
no other rea/on,: that I could imagine, but becauſe I 
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_ an unconcerned, cerele/s, drowſy behaviour, until he came 
=_—_ Zo our aft foge. There were three of us imho ſtill held 
_ agreeable; but, to mg ſhame be it ſpoken, about three mi- 
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lowing. Ile reſt of our company held out very near 
pe the way , when on a_ ſudden Mr. Sprightly fell 
ep; and inſtead of endeavour ing to divert and ob. 

lige us, as he had hitherto done, carried himſelf with: | 


, and did all we could to make our Journey 


Ie on this fide Exeter, I was taken with an unaccountable. 


— 


RN of ſulleuneſs, that hung upon me for above three/core: - 


miles; whether..it were for want of reſpeft, or from an 


5 2 ©  actitlental tread-upan my foot, or from a fooliſh maid's: 


” calling me the old gentleman, I cannot tell. In ſhort, there 
| mas but one who kept his good-humour to the Land s End. 
__ © THERE was another coach that went along with 


As, in which I likewiſe obſerved, that there were many 


ſecret jealouſies; heart-burnings, and animoſities; for 


on joined companies at. night, I could not but 
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take notice tnat the pas/engers negleſted their own 
- company , and- ſtudied how to make themſelves eſlee-. 
med by ns, who were altogether ſtrangers to them; 
until at length” they gre ſo well acquainted with us, 
lthed us à little as they did one anot ier. 25 
en 1 reflef upon this journey, I often fancy it 
ta be @ piffure of human life, in reſpeR to the. ſeve- 
-. * val. friendſhips, contraffs, and alliances, that are 
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= commend himſelf by his good. humour, and complai-. 
= _/ance to the reſt of the company. . This good. corre 
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<= 75 <a. 5 
made and dis/olved in the ſeveral periods of it. Ne 
moſt delightful and moſt laſting engagements are ge- 
erally thoſe which paſs between man and woman; 
and yet upon what trifles are they weakened, or enti- 
rely broken? Sometimes the parties fly aſunder even 
in the midſt of courtſhip,” and ſometimes grow cool 
in the very honey-month. Some ſeparate before tile 
firft child, and ſome after the fifth; others continue 
good until thirty, other's until forty ; while ſome fetw, 
whoſe ſouls are of an happier make, and 2 res 
to one another , travel on together to the end of their. 
Journey in a continual intercourſe of kind offices and 
mutual endear ments. | ag, - r 

WHEN we therefore chuſe our companions or 
life , if we hope to hee both them and ourſelves in 
good humour to the laſt ſtage of it, we muſi be etre. 
mely careful in the choice we make, as well as in the 


condułr on our part. When the perſons to whom we. * 2 


join oirſelves can ſtand an examination, and bear 
the ſcrutiny; when they mend upon our acquaintance. 
with them, and diſcover new beauties, the more we 
ſearch into their charaffers; our love will naturally 
riſe in proportion to their perfeRfions. . © 
BUT becauſe there are very few posſesſed of ſuck - 
accompliſhment of body and mind, we ought to look 
after thoſe qualifications both in ourſelves and others, 
which are indiſpenſibly neces/ary towards this happy 
union, and which are in the power of every one to 


acquire, or at leaſt to cultivate and improve. © Theſe, . MY - 


in my opinion, are chearfulneſs and conſtancy. ' A 

chearful temper , joined with innocence, will make beau- _ 
ty attraſtive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-na- 

tured, It will lighten elne, poverty, and affliffion; _ 
convert ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity ; and ren. 
der deformity itſelf agreeable. Ab he oa on 
CONSTANCY is natural to perſons of even tem. 
pers and uniform diſpoſitions; and may be acquired 
by thoſe of the greateſt fickleneſs, violence, and pas. 
Jon, who conſider ſeriouſly the terms of union on 


which 
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which they come together, the mutual intereſt in which 
tl are engaged, with all the motives that ought 
to incite their tenderne /s and compasſion towards thoſe 
wo have their dependance upon them, and are em. 
barked. with them for life in the ſame ſtate of happi. 
neſs or miſery, Con/tancy , when it grows in the mind 
upon conſiderations of this nature, becomes a moral 
virtue, and a kind of good. nature, that is not ſub- 
Jeff to any change of health, age, fortune, or any of 
thoſe accidents, which are apt to unſettle the beſt dis. 
poſitions that are founded rather in conſtitution than 
in 22 lere hw a conſtancy 7 this is want. 
ing, the moſt inflamed vasſion may fall away into 
coldneſs 2 * nw gy the mo ſt — ten- 
derme/s degenerate into hatred and averſion. 1 ſhall 
. conclude this paper with a ſtory, that is very well 
known in the north of England. „„ 
._ __ ABOUT thirty years ago, a pactetboat that 
nad ſeveral pasſengers on board, was caſt ama upon 
a rock, and in /o great danger of ering , that all 
who were in it endeavoured to [ave themſelves as ell 
as they could ; though only thoſe who could ſwim well 
' had a bare posſibility of doing it. Among the vas. 
ſengers there were two women of faſhion, who ſeeing 
themſelves in ſuch a diſconſolate condition, begged: for 
their huſbands not to leave them. One of them choſe 
- rather to die with his wife, than to forſale her; the 
other, though he was moved with the utmoſt compas- 
fion. for his wife, told lier, that for the good of their 
children, it was better one of them ſhould live, than 
both periſh. By a great piece of good luck, next to 
a miracle, when one of our good men had taken the 
8 2 end long farewel in order to ſave himſelf, and 
the. other held in his arms the perſon that was dearer 
_ fo: him than life, the ſhip was vreſerved. It is with 
A ſecret ſorrow and vexation of mind that I muſt tell 
tis ſequel of the ſtory, and let mij reader know, that 
_ this itt fa pair, who were ready to have died in 
_ cath other's arms, about three years after their eſcape, - 
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upon ſome trifling diſguſt grew to a coldne/s at firſt; 
Ss 2 pallets, out fic a degree, that 2 
one another , and parted for ever. The. other coupls 
lived together in an uninterrupted friendſhip and fe. 
licity; and, what was remarkable, the huſband, whom 
— 3 had lite to have - ſeparated from his 
wife, 
ſurvive the loſs of her. | g 

I muſt confeſs, there is ſomething in the change- 
ablene/s and inconflancy of human nature, that very 
often both dejeffs and terrifies me. . Whatever I am 
at preſent, 1 tremble to think what 1 may be. While 
nd this principle in me, how can 1 asſure myſelf - 

| that 7 ſhall be always true to my God, my friend, 

or myſelf? In ſhort, without Conflancy there is nei- 

ther love, Friendſhip, or virtue, in the worde. 
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ALEXANDER POPE'S 
UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


F. gf All! in ev'ry Age 
| In ev'ry clime adord, . | 

Buy Saint, by Savage, and by Sage 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. . +. | 9 
Thou t Firſt Cauſe , leaſt underſtood; 885 
Who all my Senſe confin'd Sg | 
To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind + 
Vet gave me, in this dark Eftate, 

To ſee the Good from Ill; 

And binding Nature faſt. in Fate, 

Left free the Human Will. 


What Conſcience dictates to be done 
Or warns me not to do, ES - 122 i 
This teach me more than Hell to shun, . 
That, more than Heav'n purſue 1 
What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives , 
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ied a few months after her, not being able to 
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For God i is bid when Man receives, 
Teenjoy is to vbey. 


Vet not to Earth's contracted Span 
Thy Gootinefs let me bound, SY 
Or think Thee Lord alone af Man „ 
When thouſand worlds are round: Shen 
Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw * ç˖Bl e 
And deal damnation roud the _ So 

On each I judge thy Foe. SN 3 - 
Ik I am right, thy grace impart | 
Still in the right to ſtay n 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart N 

To find that better way. | 

Save me alike from foolish Pride, -  —+ 

Or impious Diſcontent | ; | 

At aught thy wisdom has deny d 5 

Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 


Tesch me to feel another's a” 20 
To hide the fault J ſee; „ 
Tbat Mercy to others chow, _ 8 
That Mercy show to me . 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo | 


Tl * *B Since quick'ned by thy breath 


© tead me Where o eder Igo -* 
Turo this day's Life or. death, _ „ 
This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot Wy. 
All elſe beneath the Sun, | 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beftow'd or nat | 

And let thy will be done. : 


5 4 To Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space 


"Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 

One Chorus let all Being raiſe FI ONS NE. 
th All Natures Incenſe riſe}. . F „„ 
. AE. — ; A 
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bt IDEM ET MAXIMUS ET HONESTISSIMUS 
AMOR EST, ALIQUANDO PR STAT MORTE 
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£4 HE FTER the mind has been employed on com. 


. templations ſuitable to it's greatneſs, it is un - 
natural to run into ſudden mirth or levity; but we 
nuuſt let the ſoul ſubſide, as it roſe, by proper degrees... 


u, late conſiderations of the ancient Heroes imptes- 


ſed a certain gravity upon my mind, which is muck 
above the little gratifications received from ſtarts of 


Wy /umour and fancy, and threw me into a. pleaſing. ſads . 


neſs, In this. ſtate of thought & have been looking" at 
ie fire, and in a penſive manner refleffing upon the 
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pas/ion, which had been long oppoſed by their fri. 
ends, by reaſon of the inequality of their fortunes; * 

| but their conſtancy to each other, and obedience to tho» 
Je on whom they depended, wrought ſo much upon -_ 
their relations that; theſe celebrated lovers were 4 
length joined in marriage. Soon after. their uuptias, e 
the bridegroom iwas obliged to go'into a foreign cou? 
to take care of a conſiderably fortune, which was left __—_—_ 
him by @ relation, and cam very opportunely ts im. by 8 
prove their moderate circumſtauces. They received the © 
congratulations of all the country on this occaſion; ant 
& remember it was a common ſefltence in every one's I 
mouth — Tou ſee how faithful love is rewarded. ' _ 


HE took this agreeable voyage, and ſent om: 
every poſt freſh accounts of his ſucceſs in his affairs x 
abroad; but at laſt, though he deſigned to return: = RR. 
with the next ſhip, he lamented in his letters, that 83 "= 
| buſine/s would detain him ſome time longer from o. 

me, becauſe he would give himſelf the pleaſure of an. 

unexpefted arrival. "Is „ 


IHE young lady, after the heatof the day, Wal. 
ted every evening on the ſeaſhore ; near 1ohich ſhe l. 
ved, with a * friend, her huſband's kinſinoman +» 

and diverted herſelf with what objects they met lei, = 
of upon diſcourſe of the future methods of life, inthe © * 
| happy change f their eircumſtances. They flood 8e 
evening on the ſhore together in a prrfeft tranquilli-- = 
ty., obſerving the ſetting of the ſun, the calm face of '-- 
the deep, and the ſilent heaving of the waves , which © 
gently rolled towards, them , and broke at their feet; _ 
when at a diſtance her kinſiwomau ſaw ſomething bat 
on the waters, which ſhe fancied was a theft; and 

; with a ſmile told her, ſhe /aw it firſt, and if it cam 

aſhore full of jewels, ſhe had a right to it, The 
. both fixed their ayes upon it, and entertainid' themſt 

ves with the ſubjzeF of the wreck, the couſin flill aſſer- 
ting her right; but promiſing, ¶ it was a-prize, -—- "lt 
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6 e 
590 give her a very rich coral for the child of which 
ii was then big, provided ſhe might be godmother, 

Heir mirth ſoon abated, when they obſerved, upon 

= the nearer approach, that it was a human body. The 

| _ young lady, tho had a heart naturally filled with 

pit and compasſion, made many melancholy reflections 
on the occaſion. "Who knows, [aid ſhe, but this man 
mag be the only hope and heir of a weaithy houſe ; 

_ "the darling of indulgent parents, who are now in 
"impertinent mirth, and pleaſing themſelves with the 
"thoughts of offering him a bride they have got ready 
or him? or may he not be the maſter of a family 

at wholly depended upon his life? There may, for 

1 ”aught we know , be half a dozen fatherleſs children, 

—_— and a tender wife, now expoſed to poverty by his 

—_ death. What pleaſure might he have promiſed him. 

-  P/elf in the different welcame he was to have from her 

„and them? But let us go away; it is a dreadful 


igll. The beſt office we can do, is ta take care that 

_ 415 poor man, whoever he is, may be decently buried.“ 
dd turned away, when a wave treu the carcaſe on 
tie ſhore. The kinſivoman immediately ſhrigked out — 

—_— 0h, my couſin!” and fell upon the ground. The- 

—_— unhappy wife went to help her friend, when ſlis ſaw. 

ber oon huſband at her feet, and dropped in a ſwoon 

upon the body. An old woman, who had been the 

gentleman's nurſe, came out about this time to tall 
the ladies in to ſupper, and found. her child, as ſhe 

* always called him, dead on the ſhore, her miſtreſs 

ad kinſwoman both lying diad by him. Her loud 


7 * 


lamontations, and calling her young maſter to life, 
ſoon awaked the friend from her trance; but the wife 
was gone for ever, 5 „ 
= WHEN the family and neig libourlood got tage- 
ther round the bodies, no one aſted any queſtion, but 
: the.objefts before them told the ſtory. OR PD) 
-_ , INCIDENTS oof. this nature are the more We” 
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when they are drawn by per/ons concerned in the ca- 
taſtrophe, notwithſtanding they are often. oppresſed. 
beyond the, power of giving them in a dei hoht, = 

except we gather their ſorrow from their inability to ' 

fan the. * ß HE En W | 

J have two 'original letters written bothilon. the © 
ſame day, whith are to me exquiſite in their different. - 
kinds. The occaſion was this: a gentleman who had © 
courted a moſt agreeable young woman, and won bie, 
heart, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, towhom _ 
is was an only child. Tue old man had a fancy that | | | 
they ſhould be married in the ſamt church where he 1 
himſelf was, in a village in Neſtmorland, and made 
1 

] 


them ſet out while he was laid up with the pout at 
London, The bridegroom took only' his man, and the © _”a 
bride her 'maid : they had the moſt agreeable journey , 
imaginable to the place of marriage; from whence 


the bridegroom writ the following letter to his wift's _ © 
> father." ©) CONS DO ITE: „ _ 
NS 5 : StR, * : \ 


AER a very pleaſant journey hither , we are 
preparing. for the happy hour in which I am to be your 
ſon. I aſſure you the bride carries it, in the ee © 

the vicar who married you, much beyond her mothers 
though he ſays. your open ſleeves, pantaloons, ank 
ſhoulder knot, made a much better ſhow than the finical = 


adreſs I am in. However, I am contented to be the . | 
ſecond fine man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall mate 
it very merry before night, becauſe. I ſhall write. ]. 
ſelf from thence, . — Ss a 1 
. Tour moſt dutiful ſon, : 


Tax bride gives her duty, and is as handſome © 


nissen, © ge I 
THE villagers were offending about the church, 


| and: the happy couple A 


2 / 


2 


5 


.. Th: bridegroom's man knew his maſter would 
_  Jlave the place on a ſudden after the wedding, and 
Pein him draw his piſtols the night before, took this 
—_—_ DOpyortunity to go into his chamber and charge them. 
—_— Upon their. return from the garden, they went inta 
lat room: and after a little: fond raillery on the ſub. 
Jet of their couriſlip, the lover took un a piſtol , which. 
tlie knew he had unloaded the nicht before, and pre- 
—_ ſenting it to her, ſaid, with its moſt graceful air, 
oi ſhe looked pleaſed at his agreeable flattery, — ' 
| = *%Nom, Madam, repent of all thoſe crueities you have 
been guilty of to me; conſider, before you die, how 
= . Yoftew you have made. a paor wretch freeze under 
our caſement; you ſhall die, you tyrant, you ſhall 
die, with all thoſe inſtruments o, death and deſtru:- 
=  %/ion about au, with that inchanting mile, thoſe til. 
ling ringlets of your hair — Give fire, ſaid ſhe, 
" laughing. He did ſo; and ſnot her dead, Who can 
ſpeak his condition? But he bore it ſo patiently as ta 
call up his man. The poor wretch entered, and his 
maſter locked the door upon im. Will, ſaid he, 
Adi you charge theſe piſtols ?!? He anſwered — Ves. 
Dypon which he ſhot him dead with that remaining, 
After this, amidſt a thouſand broken: ſobs, piercing | 
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groaus, and diſtraſted motions, he writ the' following 
letter to the father of his dead miſtreſs," 
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fy 7 SIR, I 8 | 3 WE. 5 
I 7 who two hours ago told you truly, I was the 
happieſt man alive, am naw the moſt miſerable. Tour. 
- daughter lies dead at my feet, hilled by my hand, 
—_ through a miſiake of my man's charging my piſtols 
=_—  wunkyown to me, Him have I murdered for it. Such 
= is m wedding day! I will immediately follow mi 
% to her grave: but before I how 'my/elf upon my 
Ford, I command my diſtraſfion /o far as to e- 
pi my ſtory to ou. ] fear my heart will not keep 
=_ . . a „ 3-48 7255 1 


FF 2.81 


oc off 


jt be poſſible, do not curſe me. 
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fogether- until 1 have ſtabbed it. Poor good old man? 1 
— Remember, he that killed your daughter, died for | 
it. In the article of death, I give you my thanks, .- * 
and pray for you, though I dare not for my/elf. Fi 1 
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WV an awk ward fellow firſt comes into a 
room, he attempts to bow; and his Word. 
if he wears one, gets between his legs, and near ! 


throws him dawn, Confuſed and aſhamed, he ſtum. A ' 


between his plate and his mouth; he holds his knife, 


with Bis knife, to the manifeſt danger of his mouth; 


bles to the upper end of the room, and ſeats him 
ſelf in the very place Where he ſhould not. He the, 
re begins playing with his hat, which he preſently _ 
drops; and; recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane: 
and, in picking up his cane, down goes hat again,, 


Thus, *tis a conſiderable time before he is adjuſted,” 


Wu his tea or coffee is handed to him, he = 
ſpreads his handkerchief upon his knees, ſcalds his 
month, drops either the cup or ſaucer, and ſpills. the _ f 
tea or coffee in his lap. At dinner, he ſeats himſelf _ 
upon the edge of the chair, at ſo great a-diftance, 
from the table, that he frequently drops his meg,tt 
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ſork, and ſpoon, differently. from other people; eats 
and picks his teeth with his for.. 44 * if 
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I! he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint; but, 
in labouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes the 
ſauce over every body's clothes. He generally daubs 
himſelf all over; his elbows are in the next perſon's 
plate; and he is up to the knuckles in ſoup and greas 
fe, If he drinks, *tis with his mouth full, interrup- 
ting the whole company with — To your good 
health, Sir,” and my ſervice to you:“ perhaps 


* 


coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the whole table. 
Hr addrefles the company by improper titles, 


as, Sir for my lord; miſtakes one name for another; 
and tells you of Mr What-d'ye-call-him, or You know- 
who, Mrs Thingum , What's-her-name, or How-d'ye- 
call-her, He begins a ſtory; but, not being able to 
fiviſh it, breaks off in the middle, with — I've for- 


2 


"got the reſt,” 


4 - 
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- INTEREST. 


1 Finn myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, ſurroun- 
AL. ded every way by an immenſe unknown expan- 
fion. — Where am 12 What ſort of place do I im 
habit? Is it exactty accommodated in every inſtance 
to my convenience? Is there no exceſs of cold, no- 
ne of heat, to offend me? Am I never annoyed by 


animals, either of my own kind or a different ? Is 


every thing ſubſervient to me, as though I had orde- 
red all myſelf? — No — nothing like it — the far- 


theft from it poſſible. The world appears not, then, 


originally made for the private convenience of me 
Feng c 5 | wh "IEP 4 8 | alo- 


* * 
9 


quence then follows? or can there be any other than 


this — If I ſeek an intereſt of my own' detached 8 | 


merical, and can never have exiſtence, - 8 


at all? If I haye not, I am a fool for ſtaying here: 


vone but one ſeparate and detached ? Ts a ſocial inter- 


— 


How then muſt I determine? Have 1 no intereſt 


'tis a ſmoky houſe, and the ſooner out of it the-bet- 
ter. But why no intereſt ? Can I be contented with 


eſt, joined with others, ſuch an abſurdity as not to 


be admitted? The bee, the. beaver, and the tribes 


of herding animals, are enow to . convince me that 
the thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, then, 
am I aſſured that 'tis not equally true of man? Ad- 


mit it; and what follows? If fo, then honour and ju- 
ſtice are my intereſt; then the whole train of moral 
_ virtues are my intereſt; without ſome portion of which, 


not even thieyes can maintain ſpeiety, 


Bur, farther ſtill — T ſtop not here — I purſue 
this ſocial. intereſt as far as I can trace my ſeveral re-. 

_ | lations. I paſs from my own ſtock, my own neigh. 
bourhood, my own nation, to the whole race of man- 


kind, as diſperſed throughout the earth. Am I not 


related to them all, by the mutual aids of commerce, 
by the general intercourſe of arts and letters, by that 


# 


common nature of which we all participate? 


Again — I maſt have food and clothing. Wit- 


thout a proper genial warmth, I inſtantly periſh. Am 


I-not related, in this view, to the very earth itſelf ? 


. to the diſtant ſun, from. whoſe beams I derive vi- 
gour? to that ſtupendous courſe and order of the in- 
finite hoſt of heaven, by which the times and ſeaſons 
6Ei 
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zlone? — It does not. But is it not poſſible ſo tag 
accommodate it, by my own particular induſtry ? If 
to accommodate man and beaſt, heaven and earth, ik 
this be beyond me, it is not poſſible, What conſe: 
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* ever uniformly paſs on? Were this order once con- 
of founded, I could not probably ſurvive a moment; ſa 
* ' abſoluteiy do I depend on this common general wel- 
4 fare. What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge vir- 


T owe to man, is my intereſt; but gratitude alſo, 


r 


_— 


to this great polity, and its greater Governour our 
common Parent. 22 | 3 


— a 


LIBERTY 
3 AND -- 


SLAVERY, 


ſtill” thou art a bitter draught; and though 
thouſands in all ages have been made to drink of thee, 
thou art no leſs bitter on that account. It is thou, 


grateful, and ever will be ſo till nature herſelf ſhall 
le, or chymic power turn thy ſceptre into iron. With 
thee to ſmile upon him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain 
is happier than his monarch, from whoſe court thou 


thou great beſtower of it! and give me but this fair 


Gas ——= 
_ =—_— by 
_ - 1 — 
= * 


tres, if it ſeem good unto thy divine Providence, u- 


- Pozo theſe ideas, 1 ſab down cloſe by mw 


to figure to myſelf the miſeries of conäne ren, 


tue into piety! Not only honour and juſtiee, and what 


acquieſcence, reſignation, adoration, and all I owe 


Das thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill Slavery 3 


Liberty! thrice ſweet and gracious goddeſs ! whom 
all, in public or in private, worſhip; whoſe taſte is 


change. No tint of words can ſpot thy ſnowy mant- 


att exiled. Gracious Heaven! grant me but health, 


. goddeſs as my companion; and ſhower down thy mi- 


table; and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began 


Py - ok 


> 1; . 


] was in a right frame for it, and fo 1 gave full ſeo- 
pe to my imagination. a 


I was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellowereatures, born to no inheritance but flaver7; 
but, finding, however affecting the picture was, that 
I conld not bring it near me, and that the multitude. 


of ſad groups in it did but diſtract me, I took a: ſin- 


gle captive; and, having firſt ſhut him up in his dun- 
geon, I then locked through the twilight of his gra- 
ted door, to take his picture. 


I beheld his body half waſted away with long 
| ene and conſinement; and felt what kind of 
ſickneſs of the heart it is which ariſes from hope de- 
ferred. Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and 
feveriſh. In thirty years, the weſtern breeze had not 


once fanned his blood — he had ſeen no ſun, no -. 


moon, in all that ime — nor had the voice of friend 
or kinſman breathed through his lattice. His chil- 
dren — But here my heart began to bleed — and I 
was forced to go on with another part of the portrait, 


Hz was ſitting upon the ground, upon à little 


ſtraw in the fartheſt corner of his dungeon, which _ 


was alternately his chair and bed. A little calendar 


of ſmall-fticks was laid at the head, notched all over 


with the diſmal days and nights be bad paſſed there. 
He had one of theſe little ſticks in his hand; and, With : 
a ruſty hail, he was etching another day 'of miſe 

to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light 4 
had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards the door 
then caſt it down — ſhook his head — and went on 
with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick 
upon e bundle, He gave a deep figh. => I ſaw the 
iron enter his ſoul. — T burſt into tears'— 1 could 
not ſuſtain the picture of confinement IE nd fan- 
y had drawn. 
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* -Particulars reſpe&ing the Perſon and 
| Manners of the late KING f 


| f EE King of Pruſſia, when in his prime; was 
8 I. five feet fix inches in ſtature; by the depres: 
ſion of age; his Majeſty loſt part of that height. When 
at the age of 48, his hair ſtill retained a fine dark 
cheſnut colour, Which he took a pleaſure in. dreſſing 
himſelf, and was always worn in a queue; after this 
period it gradually became grey. His voice was mu- 
ical and articulate, and he ſcarcely ever ſpoke but 
with a ſmile. French was his accuſtomed language; 
he ſpoke it with the utmoſt fluence, and more cor- 
rectly than the German. In his dreſs he was extre- 
- mely regardleſs when out of the field, and never wo- 
re a night-gown; niglit-cap or flippers ; unleſs when 
, - Indiſpoſed, Three times in the year he appeared in 
a new ſuit of the uniform of the-firſt battalion of his 
guards, which was blue faced with red, and ſilver 
Brandenburghs, after the Spaniſh manner; his waiſt. 
coat was plain yellow, a point d'Eſpagne hat, and 
white feather. He was ſo attached to boots, that he 
never even on his public court days wore ſhoes, - 


ese on Yard 
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- His Majeſty always roſe at five in the ſummer, 
and about ſeven in the winter. He uſually remained 
_ _ uninterrupted for an hour after he was up; durih 
_ - which time he took his breakfaſt : he then receive 

| letters, memorials and other documents, and minuted | 
the anſwers, From nine tilFeleven he gave audien- - 
ce to the officers of ſtate and his domeſtics. After 
theſe ceremonies he generally viſited the parade, and 
gave the word himſelf ; correcting the leaſt error in 
the diſcipline, and requiring the utmoſt exaQneſs in 
the exerciſe . „„ 


Fs the parade he uſually retired to the great 
P 
3Cͤũ ò I FO Jects, 


/ 


A 15 = 
jets, who were always encouraged to preſent their i 
own petitions. And ſo ſtrictly deſirous was his Ma. 
jeſty of doing juſtice, that the leaſt delay in his exe- 
cutive officers always drew forth his reproofs. When 
he retired from this diſpatch of buſineſs, he always 
bowed in his way through the hall, with the moſt 
courteous attention to the loweſt of the aſſembly, , ' 


_ Hrs hour of dining was uſually at half an hour 
paſt twelve. His party was conſtantly, when not in- 
diſpoſed, his own miniſters, thoſe frbm other courts, 
and the officers of the firſt battalion of guards.. His 
table was eſtabliſhed to twenty-four covers for dinner, 
and eight for ſupper, for which his Majeſty allowed 
thirtythree German crowns, or five guineas and a half 
Engliſh money, The dinner-time was limited to an 
hour: after which he roſe, and walked abour for half 
an hour with ſome of the company, and then retired 
to his ſtudy, ens | „ e 


Hz always continued in private for three hours; 
after which he was conſtantly viſited by his reader, 
who attended him till ſeven, when the concert com- 
menced, and laſted till nine. His concert was chiefly” _ 
compoſed of 'wind-inſtruments, and finging. He played 
exquiſitely well on the flute, was a good judge of 
muſic, and extremely nice in his ſelection of vocal per- 
formers, Madam Mara was a diſciple of his ſchool, 
beſides whom he had three other treble fingers and a 
countertenor, - ce „ N 


Hs ſupper was always ſerved in at half paſt 
nine, and he was cautious that his parties at this re- 
paſt never exceeded eight; among whom the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed in letters Who were at his Court always - 
found a place. Voltaire, Algarotts, *Manpertius, 
Lord Cheſterfield, and others, were of this ſeleCtion. . 
On the moment the cloth was removed, all 'reſtraint' 
was thrown off, and the Bon Mots became in — N 
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lation, without reſpect of perſon or condition. His 
fruits and wines were always of the rareſt quality, 
and he was pleaſed to ſee the bottle go round, — 
Though he himſelf did not drink much, he was par- 
_ ticular that his company ſhould partake of the bottle 
from which he filled his own glaſs, His remark Was, 
At may be poiſon,'but if I loſe my Liſe, Ill not loſe 
my Friends.” — Voltaire, in reply, once told him, 
That for his own: part, he wiſhed he was as Well 
qualified to attend his Majeſty as Shadrack , Meſheck; 
Nor ease a - - IG 
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+ one of the private viſits which the great' Frede- 
a rick was wont to pay his ſoldiery, ke met a jol- 
ly fellow, who had that evening deſerted the ſervice 
or Mars for that of Bacchus, The Monarch, entering 
on diſcource with him, asked him, how be was able, 
out of ſo ſmall a ſtipend, to make ſo large an offe- 
ring to the God of Wine? and added, I aſſure you 
"comrade, my pay is the ſame of yours, yet I cannot 
 Pafford it. Pray, tell me, how you can do this?“ — 
Give me your hand, my lad, you are an honeſt fel- 
low, and I'Il tell you the ſecret. To-day I have been 
drinking with an old acquaintance; tis deviliſh hard, 
you know, if one can't take a drop now and then 
with a friend; and, on theſe occaſions, a day's pay 
is but a ſcanty allowance; ſo. I was obliged to make 
uſe of the old expedient,” — What's that? — Why, 
to pledge thoſe of my accoutrements which I could. 
beſt fpare for a ſhort time. A little frugality will 
bring all even again, and then they; may be re- 
deemed. This morning 1 parted with the blade of 
Re 6 W 


—_— 
= 
my ſword. We ſhall not have a field«day for ſome 


time; I ſhall not therefore; have any uſe for ite 
Frederick obſerved the man cloſely; thanked him for 
the information, then wiſhed him à good night. The 
next day the troops received an unexpeted ſummons |. 
into the field, The King paſſed along the line, and ' 
recognizing his friend of the laſt' night, ordered him, 
and the immediate man on his right hand, from tile 
ranks; They were both commanded: to ſtrip. ”Now, . 
ſays the King to his new companion) draw your 
„Word, and ſtrike off that traitor's head (pointing to 
"the other.“) — For heaven's ſake, my Liege, par-. 
don me. This man hath been my comrade for more. 
than fiſteen years; and ſhould this cruel office be lad 23 
on me; I ſhall never know a moments peace after. 
„— The King is deaf — Since them Site, nothing! 
can ſay can move ſyou, I pray that God may be 
moved to work a miracle in my favour, and tütn 
this into a wooden ſword!” He: uttered this with » 
ſeen Too and feigned the greateſt aſtoniſhment 
ihe found it had happened as he had wiſhed. "3 
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when LE 
The King, knowing the artiſice, could not but ad. 

mire the fellows ingenuity, and not only pardoned, _ 

but rewarded him.“ ne 3 
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Ayvarice and Luxury. - © 
| f HERE were two very powerful tyrants enga. 
A. ged in a perpetual war againſt each other: 
the name of the firſt was Luxury; and of the fecond 
Avarice. The aim of each of them was no leſs than 
univerſal monarchy. over the hearts of mankind. Luxu- 
ry had many generals under him who did him great 
ſervice; as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion, Av... 

rice Was likewiſe very ong in, his-- officers, by 


4 , * 


_ faithfully. ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and 
—_—  .Watchfulneſs: he had likewiſe a privy-counſellor.who 
woas always at his elbow, and whiſpering ſomething 
_ | . : | | , . | 
or other in his ear: the name of this privy-counſel. 
lor was Poverty. As Avarice conducted himſelf by 
_. the counſels of Poverty, his antagonift was entirely 
guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, who was 
—_ | bis firſt. counſellor and miniſter of ſtate, that concer. 


ted all his meaſures for him, and never departed out 
of his fight, While theſe two great rivals were thus 
.contending. for empire, their conqueſts were very va- 
-_.rious. Luxury got posſeſſion of one heart, and Ava. 
rice of another. The father of a family would often 
range himſelf under the banners of Avarice, and the 
= — - fon under. thoſe of Luxury, The wife and huſband 
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would often declare themſelves on the two different 
parties; nay, the ſame perſon would very often ſide 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age. Indeed the wiſe- men of the world ſtood 
= _ neuter; but, alas! their numbers were not conſide- 
rrable. At length, when theſe two potentates had 
weeried themſelves with waging war upon one ano- 
ther, they agreed upon an interview, at which neither 
of their counſellors were to be preſent. It is ſaid that 
Luxury began the parley; and, after having repreſen- 
ted the endleſs ſtate of war in which they were en- 
gaged, told his enemy, with a frankneſs of heatt 
3 Which is natural to him, that he believed they two 
fſhould be very good friends, were it not for the in- 
-  _  ftigations of Poverty, that pernicious, counſellor, who 
made an ill uſe of his ear, and filled him with ground- 
leſs apprehenſions and prejudices. To this Avarice re- 
© "plied, that he looked upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter 
ok his antagoniſt) to be a much more deſtructive coun- 
ſellor than Poverty; for that he was perpetually ſug- 
- geſting pleaſures, - baniſhing all the necesſary cautions 
__ againft Want, and, conſequently, undermining thoſe . 
Principles on which the government of Avarice was 
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founded. At laſt, -in order to an -aceviminodation.;> - 


they agreed upon this preliminary; that each of them 


ſhould immediately difmiſs his privy-counſellor. When 
things were thus far adjuſted towards a peace; all 
other differences Were ſoon accommodated; inſomuch 
that for the future they reſolved to live as good fri- 
ends and confederates; and to ſhare between them 


whatever conqueſts were made on either fide. For 


this reafon, We now find Luxury and Avarice taking 


poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and dividing the fame 
Perſon between them; To wich TI ſhall only add, 


that ſince the diſcarding of the couſellors above men- 
tioned; - Avarice.. ſupplies Luxury in, the room of 
Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the plage. of 


Poverty. | 
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0 | gan UL.NESS is, in the, firſt place, the beſt 
promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret. mur-- 


: 
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murs of heart give imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe de- 


licate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed, .=- 1 
and. wear out the machine inſenſibly; not to mention FB 
thoſe violent ferments which they ſtir up in the blood, 


and thoſe irregular diſturbed motions Which they. rai- 


ſe in the animal ſpirits. I ſcatce remember, in my 


own obſervation, to have met with mat y old men, 


or with. ſuch who (to uſe our Engliſh; phraſe) waar 
well, that had not at leaſt a certain indolence in their 


humour, if not a. more than ordinaty gaicty and cheer- 


l 


fulneſs of heart. The truth of it is, health andeheer- - 
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_ 4 fle n beget each other; with this differen. 
oe, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of 
| | = Health. which is not attended with a certain cheerful. 
1 neſs, but very often ſee WN where there i is 
: no great degree of health. 
þ * 

CukERKTUrNxESS bears the ſame friendly regard 


to the mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious 
care and diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the paſſions, 
and keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. 


<0 

Is we confider the world in, its fabſerviency to 

man, one would think it was made for our uſe; but if we 

cConſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 

would be apt to conclude it was made for our plea- 

| ſure. The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the uni. 

. Yefſe, and produces all the necesſaries of life, has a 

particular influence in cheering the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad. 


FTuosx ſeveral living creatures Which are made 
for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either 
ſill the woods with their muſi ie, furniſh us with ga. 
me, or raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs 
of their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and riyers, 

are as refreſhing to the a ce * to "hs ſoil 
through which they paſs. 


Yi TxuxxRE are writers of great ddinkton, who 15 
de made it an argument for Providence, that the Who- 
Ie earth is covered with green, rather then with any 
*. ''- other colour, as being fiich a right mixture of light 
and ſhade, that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye 
inſtead. of weakening or grieving. it. For this reaſon, 

| Teveral painters have a green cloth. hanging near them, 

to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an application 
to their colouring... A famous modern philoſopher 
accounts for it in the following manner: All colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and diſſipate the 
= "_ __ Which are A in * on 2 
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eontrary , thoſe that are more obſcure do not give the 
animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe : whereas the rey 
that praduce- in us the idea of green, fall upon the 
eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they give the ant- 
mal ſpirits their proper play, and by keeping up the 
ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſing. and 
agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what it will, 
the effect is certain; for which reaſon the poets aſcri- 
be to this particular colour the epithet of ' Cheerful; 


Io conſider further this double end in the works 
of nature, and how they are at the ſame time both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt impor- 
tant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which ars 
the moſt beautiful, Theſe are. the ſeeds by which 
the ſeveral races of plants are propagated and con- 
; WW tivued, and which are always. lodged in flowers. or 

bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her prineipal deſign, 3 

and to be induſtrious in making the earth gay and =: 
> IM delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her great work, 
and intent upon her own preſervation. The hafband- — 
man, after the ſame manner, is employed in laying” © 
| out the whole country into a kind of garden or land- = 
ip, and, making every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, 
in raality, he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, 

and increaſe which is to. ariſe from it. e 


Wr may farther obſerve how Providence has 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulneſs in the ming ey 
of man, by having formed it after ſuch a manner, , 
as to make it capable of conceiving delight from ſe- 
veral objects which ſeem to have very little uſe in 
them; as from the wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, - 
and the like - groteſque parts of nature. Thoſe. 
who are verſed in philoſophy may ftill carry this 
conſideration higher, by obferving, that, if matter | 
had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real qua- —_— 
lities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made 
but a very joyleſs and Wr way .- = 


nnd ſells, heat and cold: but that man, while he 

is converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 

_—— have, his mind cheered an delighted with zgrecable 

_—  . ſenſations? In ſhort, the whole univerſe js a kind of 

= theatre filled with objects that either raiſe in us ples, 
= ſurs, amuſement , or admiration, —_ 

_ Tux readers own thoughts Will fuggeft to him 


—_ to a cheerful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons 


'4 


bl ſons, with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify 
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——7 Providence geen it a power of ITY in ug 
C _ ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes and colqurs, ſounds 


the viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſea- 


= - the face of nature, and fill the mind with a parent 
M ſucceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 


1 4 wth hall not here mention the ſeveral. entertain- 
= ments of art, with the pleaſures. of friendſ hip, books, 
=— . conyerſation, and other accidental, diverſions of life, 

= '. becauſe ] would only take notice of ſuch incitements 


of all ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficient- 
ly.ſhow us, that Providence did not deſign this world 
= ſhould be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man ſbogld. be ſayolyeg in k gloom and 
2 melancholy. HSI 


I the more incylcate this cheerfalneſk of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen, are obſer- 
ved to be more deficient than any other nation. Me- 
lancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, 
and often conveys herſelf to us in an eafterly wind, 
A celebrated French noveliſt, in oppofition to thoſe 
who. begin their romances. with the flowery ſeaſons 
of the year, enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloo- 
=_ my month of November, when the people of Eng. 
land hang and drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lo- 
4 ver Walked out into the fields,” &c.  - 


© © Evznr one ought to fence againſt the temper 
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iolge 3 in himſelf thaſe copfiderations Which may give 


him a ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up 
cheerfully againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes 
which are common to human nature, and which, by | 
a right improvement of them, will produce a ſatiet ? 
of joy, and uninterrupted happineſss. 


Ar the ſame time that I would engage * 


der to eonſider the world in its moſt agreeable, 


lights, I muſt own there are many evils which natu- 


rally ſpring up amidft the entertainments that are pro- 
vided for us; but theſe if rightly conſidered, ſhould :- 
be far from overcaſting the mind and forrow , or de- 
ſtroying that cheerfulneſs of temper which I have 
been recommending. This interſperſion of evil with. 
good, and pain with pleaſure, in the works of natu- 
re, is very truly aſcribed: by Mr Locke, in his eſſay 


on human underſtanding , | to a moral reaſon, in the 


following words: | : 
„Bzroxn all this, we may find another reaſon. 


"why God bath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees 


”of pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ 


»and affect us; and blended them together in almoſt ' 


»all that our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; 


"that We, finding imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and 


”want of complete happineſs in all the enjoyments 


"which the creatures can afford us, might be led to 
"ſeek it in the enjoyment of Him, with whom there 


is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe . are 115 * 


"ſures for eyermore. | 1455 
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BE by veneration, can you contemplate that grandeur 


Ivy graceful and becoming in youth. To be void of 
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e God 
Recommended to the Young. 


HAT [ ſhall firſt recommend is piety te 
V God, With this I begin, both as the foun. 
dation of good morals and as a diſpofition particular. 


it, argues a cold heart, deſtitute of ſome of the beſt 
affections which belong to that age.” Youth is the 
ſeaſon of warm and generous emotions. The heart 

| ſhould. then ſpontaneouſly riſe into the admiration of 
what is great; glow with the love of what is fair 
and excellent; and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs 
and goodneſs, Where can any object be found ſo 
Proper to kindle thoſe affections as the Father of the 
_ univerſe, and the Author of all felicity? Unmoved 


and majeſty which His works every where diſplay ? 
VUntouched by gratitude, can you view that profuſion 
of good which, in this pleaſing ſeaſon of life, His 
beneficent hand pours around, you? Happy in the love 
and affection of thoſe with whom you are connected, 
look up to the Supreme Being, as the inſpirer of all 
the friendſhip which has ever been ſhown you by 
others; himſelf your beſt and your firſt friend: for- 
merly, the ſupporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood; now, the guardian of your 
youth, and the hope of your coming years, View 
religious homage as a natural expreſſion of gratitude. 
ta him for all his goodneſs. Conſider it as the ſervi- 
et of the God of your fathers; of him to whom your 
parents devoted you; of him Whom, in former ages, your 
anceſtors honoured; and by whom they are now rewar- 
- ded and bleſſed in heaven. Connected with ſo many 
tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, let religion be with you, 
not the cold and barren offſpring of ſpeculation, but 
the Warm and vigorous dictate of the heart. 
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* HOUSE or MOURNING. 


Lr us go into the houſe of mourning , made 
ſo by ſuch afflictions as have been brought in 
merely by the common croſs accidents and difaſtets 


to Which our condition js expoſed, — where, per- 
haps,' the aged parents fit broken-hearted, pierced to 
their ſouls with the folly and indiſeretion of a than- 
kleſs child — the child of their prayers, in whom. 
all their hopes and expectations centered: — perhaps 


a more affecting ſcene — a virtuous family lying 


inched with want, where the unfortunate ſupport of 
it having long ſtruggled with a train of misfortunes, 


andbravely fought up againſt them, = is now piteous- . 
ly. borne down at the laſt — overwhelmed with a 
cruel blow which no forecaſt or frugality could have 
prevented. — O God! look upon his affliftions — 


Behold him diſtracted with many ſorrows, ſurrounded 
with the tender pledges of his love, and the partner 
of his cares — without bread to give them; unable, 


/ 


from the remembrance of better days, to dig; — to 


Wut we enter ine the bouts of mourning ſuch 


as this — it is impoſſible to inſult the unfortunate 
even with an improper look — Under whatever le. 
vity and diſſipation of heart ſuch objects catch our 
eyes, — they catch likewiſe our attentions, collect 
and call home our ſcattered thoughts, and exereiſe 
them with wiſdom. A tranſſent ſcene of diftreſs, ſuch 
as is here ſketched, how ſoon does it furniſh mate. 
rials to ſet the mind at work ? how necesfarily does 


it engage it to the conſideration of the -miſeries aud 


' misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, to Which the 


life of man is ſubject? By holding up ſuch a glaſs. be- 
fore it, it forces the mind to ſee and effect upon the 


vanity —. the periſhing condition and uncertain tenn- 
re, of every thing in this world. From reflections 
of this ſerious caſt, ' how inſenſibly do the thoughts” 
 garry us farther? — and from .conligering What we. 
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dee, — what kind of world we live in, and what 
evil befals us in it, how naturally do they ſet us to. 
Iook forward at what poſſibly we ſhall be? — for 
what kind of world we are intended — what evils 
may befal us there — and what proviſion we ſhould 
make againſt them here whilſt we have time and op- 
= portunity? If theſe leſſons are ſo inſeparable from the 
houſe of mourning here ſuppoſed — we ſhall find it 
a ſtill more inſtructive ſchool of viſdom when we ta. 
ke a view of the place in that more affecting light 
in Which the wiſe man ſeems to confine it in the 
text; in Which, by the houſe of mourning, I believe 
he means that particular ſcene of ſorrow, where there 
is lamentation and mourning for the dead. Turn in ä 
hither, I beſeech you, for a moment. Behold a dead | 
man ready to be carried out, the only fon of his mo- 
ther, and ſhe a widow. Perhaps a Gil more affecting 
ſpeRtacle, à kind and indulgent father of 3 numerous 
family lies breathleſs — ſnatched away · in the ſtrength 
of his age — torn in an evil hour from his children 
and the boſom of a diſconſolate wife. Behold much 
people of the city gathered together to mix their 
tears, with ſettled ſorrow in their looks, going hea- 
vily along to the houſe of mourning, to perferm that 
—_—. ' lf melancholy office, which, when the debt of na- 
ture is paid, we are called upon to pay to each other. 
I this ſad. occaſion which leads him there, has not 
= - done it already, take notice, to what. a ſerious and 
t , devout frame of mind every man is reduced the mo- 
ment he enters this gate of affliction. The buſy and 
fluttering ſpirits, which in the houſe of mirth were 
wont: to transport him from one diverting objet to 
another — ſee how they are fallen! how peaceably - 
they are laid! In this gloomy manſion, full of ſhades. 
and uncomfortable damps to ſeize the ſonl — ee, 
the light and eaſy heart, which never knew what it 
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Vos to think before, how penfive it is now, how 
=  , ſoft, -how ſuſceptible, how full of religions impres. 
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flons, how deeply it is ſmitten with a ſenſe and wink 
a love of virtue! Could we, in this criſis, whilſt this 
empire ef reaſon and religion laſts, and the heart is 


thus exerciſed with wiſdom and buſied with heavenly . 


contemplations — could we ſee it naked as it is 
ſtripped of its paſſions, unſpotted by the. world, ane 
regardleſs of its pleaſures — we might then ſafely ' == 


reſt our cauſe upon this fingle evidence, and appeal ] 4 | 


* 


to the moſt ſenſual, whether Solomon has not made 
a juſt determination here, in favour, of the houſe of 


mourning # not for its own ſake, but as it is fruitfol _. of | 


in virtue, and becomes the _vecafion of fo much good. 
Without this end, ſorrow, I own, has no uſe but 
to ſbhorten a man's days — nor can gravity, with all 


its ſtudied ſolemnity of look and carriage, ſerve any . 


end but to make one half, of the world merry, and © 
impoſe upon the other. PAs - 
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fl Mrs world may be conſidered. as a great mart 4 
AI. of commerce, where fortune expoſes to .our; _ 
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view various commodities, riches, eafe.,. tranquillity, © nl 


fame, integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked . i 


at a ſettled price. Our time, our labour, our inge- 
nuity, is ſo much ready money which we are to lar 


out to the beſt advantage. Examine, compare, chobu- nl 


ſe, reject: but ſtand to jour own judgment; and de 
not, like childern, when you have purchaſed. one 
thing, repine that you do not poſſeſs another which © 


vou did not purchaſe. Such is the force of well re- 
. gulated induſtry, that a ſteady and a vigorous exer- 
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= + tion of our faculties, directed to one end, will gene. 
.- rally inſure ſucceſs, Would you, for inſtance, be 
rich? Do you think that ſingle point worth the ſacri - 
Hcing every thing elſe. to? You may then be rich, 
Thouſands have become ſo from the loweſt begin- 
nings, by toil, and patient diligence, and attention to 
= the minuteſt articles of expence and profit. But you 
—_ . mult give vp the pleaſures, of leiſure, of a vacant 
mind, of a free unſuſpicious temper, If you preſerve 
*z your integrity, it muſt be a coarſe-fpun and vulgar. 
—_ honeſty. Thoſe high and lofty notions of morals 
Which you brought with you from the ſchools muſt 
= be conſiderably lowered, and mixed with the baſer 
= _ of a jealous and wargly-minded prudence. You 
muſt learn to do hard, if wot unjuſt things; and, for 
the nice embarriſſments ofa delicate and ingenuous 
- ſpirit, it is neceſſary for you to get rid of them as faſt 
as poſſible. You muſt ſhut your heart againſt the muſes, 
. contend to feed your underſtanding with plain 
honſehold truths. In ſhort, you muſt not attempt to 
enlarge your ideas, or poliſh your taſte, or refine | 
Four ſentiments; but muſt keep on in one beaten track, 2A 
without turning afide either to te right hand or to 
the left. — But I cahnot ſabmit to drudgery like 
_ *- *this' — I fee a ſpfrit above it.” Tis well: be above 
it then; only do not repine that you are not rich. 
Is knowledge the pearl of price? That, too, 
may be purchaſed — by: ſteady application, and long 
folitary hours of ſtudy and reflection. Beſtow theſe, . 
and you ſhall be learned... ”But,” ſays the man of 
letters, what a hardſhip is it, that many an illiterate. 
—_  *fellow, who cannot conſtrue the motto of the arms 
=_— '  - ” of his coach, ſhall. raiſe a fortune and make a figu- 
eee, while I have little more than the common con- 
= _ "veniences, of life!” Was it in order to raiſe a for- 
wwe that yon conſumed the ſprightly hours of youth 
in ſtudy and retirement? Was it to be rich that you 
grew pale over the midnight; lamp, and 1 the 
„ 8 a A | | „ eet⸗ ; 
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ſweetneſs from the Grerk and Roman- ſpring R Van + -* 


have then miſtaken your path, and ill employed your 
induſtry, What reward have I then for all my las 
„hours?“ What reward! A large comprehenſive ſoul, 
well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, 
and prejudices; able to comprehend- and interpret the 


works of man — of God. A rich, flouriſhing, eul- 4 « 
tivated mind, pregnant with inexhauſtible ſtores of ' © 
entertainment and reflection. A perpetual ſpring of 


freſh. ideas, and the conſcjous dignity of ſuperiout 


you alk beſides ? . 


Bux is it not ſome reproach upon the ceconomy | 


7 „of Providence that ſuch a one, who is a mean dirty 
„fellow, ſhould have amaſſed wealth enough to bu 


„half a nation?” Not in the leaſt. He made himſelf” -_ 
a mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has pad 


his health, his conſcience, his liberty, for itz and 
will you enyy his bargain? Will you hang your head 
and bluſh in his preſence. becauſe he outſ hines you 


in equipage and ſhow? Lift up your | brow with. a 
noble confidence, and fay to yourſelf, I have not 
*theſe things, it is true; but it is becauſe I have not - 
»ſought, becauſe J have not deſired them; it is becauſe 
J poſſeſs ſomething better: I have choſen my lot; 


* 


I am content and ſatisfied.” 


You are a «modeſt man — you love quiet n]! 
independence, and have a delicacy and reſerve in'your- = 
temper which renders it impoſſible for you to elbow. 


your- way in the world, and be the herald 3 
own merits. Be content, then, with a modeſt re- 
tirement, with the eſteem of your intimate friends, 
with the praiſes. of a blameleſs heart, and a- delicate 


ingenuous ſpirit; bat. reſign the ſplendid diſtingons 
of the world to thoſe who can better ſeramble for 
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And ſtrict regard to the rules of morality make him 
0ſccrupulous and fearful of offending, is often heard to 
complain of the diſadvantages he lies under in every 
1 path of honour and profit. Could I but get over 
— "ome nice points, and conform to the practice and 

3 „opinion - of thoſe about me, L might ſtand as fair a 
chance as others for dignities and preferment.” And 
—_ why can you not? What hinders you from diſcar. 
ding this troubleſome ſcrupuloſity of yours. which 
—_ ſtands fo grievouſly in your way? If it be a ſmall 


I thing to enjoy a healthful mind, found at the very 
core, that does not ſhrink from the keeneſt inſpection; 
E. inward freedom from remorſe and perturbation, un- 
”  fullied whiteneſs and ſimplicity of manners; a genuine 
- integrity, - _ V 


* 5 of Pure in the laſt recesſes of the mind; 


ik vou think. theſe advantages an inadequate recom- 

1 penſe for what you reſign, diſmiſs your ſcruples this 
= . inftant, and be a ſlave-merchant, a director — or 
=— what you pleaſe, _ © -— . 
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"means an abſurd oftentation of learning, and 
ſtiffneſs of phraſeology, proceeding from a miſguided 
knowledge of books, and a total ignorance of men. 


= = 7 Bur T have often thought, that we might extend 
its fignification a god deal farther; and, in general; 


ppl it to that failing, which diſpoſes a perſon to 


ob- 


3 oDcounrar, in the common ſenſe of the word, 
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obtrude upon others ſubjects of converſation rel 
to his own- buſineſs, ſtudies, or amuſements, - 


I this ſenſe of the phraſe, we ſhould find pe- 


dants in every character and condition of life. Inſtead 


of a black coat and plain ſhirt, we ſhould often fee 


pedantry appear in an embroidered” ſuit and Bruſſels 


lace; inſtead of being bedaubed with ſnuff, we ſhould. 
find it breathing perfumes; and, in place of a bock .* 
worm, crawling through the gloomy cloiſters of an 


univerſity, , we ſhould mark it in the ſtate of a gil- 
ded butterfly, buzzing through. the gay region of 
the drawing: room. „ 
Ropxkr Daiſy, Eſq; is a. pedant of this laſt 
kind. When he tells you that his raffles. coſt twenty 


guineas a pair; that his buttons were the firſt of the 
kind, made by one of the moſt eminent artiſts in 
Birmingham; that his buckles were procured by means 
of a friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern of tho. 

ſe warn by the Comte d'Artois; that the loop of his 


hat was of his own contrivance, and has ſet the 


faſhion to half a dozen of the fineſt fellows in town: 


when he deſcants on all theſe particulars, with that 


ſmile of ſelf.complaceney. which fits for ever on his 


cheek, he is as much a pedant as his, quondam tutor, 
who | recites verſes from Pindar, tells ſtories out of 


Herodotus. and talks for an hour on the energy 0 


the Greek particles. oy 3 
Bur Mͤr Daiſy is ſtruck dumb by the approach 
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of his brother Sir Thomas, whoſe pedantry goes n © 8 


pitch higher, and pours. out all the intelligence of 


rance and Italy, whence the young Baronet is juſt 
returned, after a tour of fifteen months over all the 
kingdoms. of the continent. Talk of muſic, he cuts 


tion of the gallery at Florence of architecture 
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you ſhort with the hiſtory. of the firſt finger at N-. 
ples; of painting, he runs you down with a wy A 


over 
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_—. -owerwhelms you with the dimenſions of St. Peter's, h 
odor the great church at Antwerp; or, if you leave the  t: 
province of art altogether; and introduce the name of f 
2 river or hill, he inſtantly deluges you with the Rhi. g 
1 ne, or makes you dizzy with the height of tna, IF 
wer Mount Blane. 3 
5 \ 

c 
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Murss will have no difficulty of owning her great 
—_ aunt to be a pedant, when ſhe talks all the time of 
dinner on the compoſition of the pudding, or the 
=_ ſeaſoning of the mince-pies; or enters into a diſquiſi. W +; 
— tion on the figure of the damaſk table-cloth, with . 
—_ - a word or two on the thrift- of making one's own 
\ | a lünen: but the young lady will be ſurpriſed when [ 


ww, 


inform her, that her own hiſtory .of laſt Thurſday's 
_ aſſembly, with the epiſode of Lady Di's ſeather, and 
the digreſſion to the qualities of Mr. Frizzle the hait- 
dreſſer, was, alſo a piece of downright pedantry. 
_  .  Mx:s Caudle is guilty of the ſame weakneſs, 
when ſhe recounts the numberleſs witticiſms of her 
daughter Emmy, deſcribes the droll figure her little 
—_ Bill made yeſterday at trying on his firſt pair of bree- 
ches, and informs us, that Bobby has got. ſeven 
teeth, and is juſt cutting an eighth, though he will 
be but nine months old next Wedneſday at fix o'clock 
in the evening, Nor is her pedantry leſs diſguſting, 
when ſhe proceeds to enumerate the virtues and 
good qualities of her huſband; though this lat ſpe- 
—_  . cies is ſo uncommon, that it may, perhaps, be ad- 
_ ' mitted into conyerſation for the ſake of novelty. 


„ ab Ce” Ga Sol ind and a 


T.,uuxxx is pedantry in every diſquiſition, however 
—_ maſterly it may be, that ſtops the general converfa- 
_ tion of the company, When Silius delivers that ſort 
_ of lecture he is apt to get into, though it is ſuppor- 
3 ted by the moſt extenſive information and the cleareſt 
_ *difgernment;, it is ſtill pedantry; and, while I 'admjre 
_ WWE talents of Silius, I cannot help being — 

3 WP 8 . 
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his exhidition of them. In the courſe of * At | 


tation, the farther a man proceeds, the more he 


ſeems to acquire ſtrength and inclination for the pro- 
greſs. Laſt night, after ſupper, Silius began upon 
Proteſtantiſm,” proceeded to the Iriſh maſſacre, went 
through the Revolution, drew the character of King 
William, repeated anectotes of Schomberg, and ent 
ded at a quarter paſt. twelve, by delineating ' the 


courſe of the Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon 


my belt table; which river, happening to overflow 


its banks, did infinite damage to my coulin Sopby's 


white ſatin petticot. ; + 


In ſhot, every thing, in this ſenle of the week: 


is pedantry, Which tends to deſtroy that equality & * 


converſation which is neceſſary to the perfect enſs 


and goodhumour of the company. Every: one. would 


& 
1 


be ſtruck with the unpoliteneſs of that perſon's. be. 


hayiour, who ſhould help himſelf to a whole plate of 
peaſe or ſtrawberries which ſome friend had ſent him 


for a rarity in the beginning of the ſeaſon. | Now, 
converſation is one of thoſe good things of which 


our gueſts or companions are equally intitled to a 


ſhare, as of any other conſtituent part of the enter- 
tainment; and it is as eſſential a want of politeneſs 
to OO = one as to monopolize the other, — 


Bxsroxs 5 it web happens F that we are 


very inadequate judges of the value of our own dis- 
courſe, or the rate at which the diſpoſitions of our 
company will incline them to hold it, The reflections 
we make, and the ſtories We tell, are to be judged 
of by others, who may hold a very different Reap 


of their acuteneſs or their humour. It will be pru- 


dent, therefore, to conſider, that the diſh we bring 
to this entertainment, however pleaſing to our own” 
taſte; --may prove but moderately palatable to thoſe 
man * 
a Well r a few very humble a 


we mean to treat with it; and that, to every 


his own convertition is the plate 1 be or fra 


I 15 


22 + * 


'On the Death of a "Toung Loch., 


a made uſe of, by the moralift and the divine} 
as 3 poverful incentive to virtue and to piety. From 
the uncertainty of life, they have endeavoured to 
fink the eſtimation of its pleaſures; and if they could 
not ſtrip the ſeductions of vice of their preſent enjoy. 
ment, at leaſt to load them with the fear of their end. 


| Voruvruantts, on the other hand, Leave; from 
a fimilar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value, 
and perſuade to the enjoyment, of temporal delights, 
They have adviſed us to pluck the roſes which Would 
otherwiſe ſoon wither of themſelves: to ſeize the 
moments which we could not long command; and, 
ſince time was unavoidably fleeting FS to crown its 


flight with joy. 


Dx wether of theſe perſuaſi ves, "whether o the 
moral or the licentious, the ſevere or the gay, have 
the effects been great. Life muſt neceſſarily conſiſt 
of active ſcenes, which exclude from its general te- 
nour the leiſure of meditation and the influence of 
thought. The ſchemes of the bufy will not be chec- 


ſements of the diſſipated be either controlled or en- 
deared by the 3 of their duration. Even the 


dell of the anchorite; and the cloiſter of the monk, 


| have their buſineſs and their pleaſures; for ſtudy may 
become buſineſs, and abſtraction pleaſure, when they 
engage the mind and eee time. A man may 
even enjoy the preſent and forget the future, at the 
very moment in which he is writing of the -infignifi- 
ee EE IRE oy 9 er ths: latter. 


Uk conſideration of death has always 1. 


ked by the uncertainty of their event, nor the amu- 


e 


„ tons. an. aa. 
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I were eaſy to ſhow the wiſdom and beniguitx/ 
of Providence — Providence ever wiſe and benign, | 
in this particular of our conſtitution ; but it would. be 
trite to repeat arguments too obvious not to have 
been often obſerved, and. too juſt not to have ben —_ 
always, allowed.  _ _.  Þ ++ 7, 3:5 Q 
Bur though neither the ſituation of the worlds“, 
nor the formation of our minds, allow the thoughts 
of futurity or death a conſtant or prevailing effe& ' 8 
upon our lives, they may ſurely ſometimes, not un-. 
ſeaſonably; preſs upon our imagination; even exclu- 33 
five of their moral or religious uſe, there is a ſym-- 
pathetic enjoyment. which. often makes it not only © 
better, but more delightful, to go to the houſe of _ ll 
mourning , than to the houſe of feaſting. _ =, 


PERRAS I felt it ſo, when, but a few days 
ſince, I attended the funeral of a young lady, who -- 
was torn, in the bloom of youth and beauty, from 
the arms of a father who doted on her, of a family ; 
by whom ſhe was adored: I think I would not have 
exchanged my feelings at the time for all the mirth 
which .gaiety eould inſpir e, or all the pleaſure which 
luxury could beſtow, CVP 


MARIA was in her twentieth year. To the 
beauty of her form, and excellence of her natural - 3 
diſpoſition, a parent, equally indulgent and attentive © 2 
had done the fulleſt juſtice, To accompliſh- her per- 


— 


ſon, and to cultivate her mind, every endeavour bad 
been uſed; and they had been attended with that fut. 
ceſs which they. commonly meet with, When net 
proven by miſtaken fondneſs or untimely van. 
ew young ladies have attracted more admiration; 
none ever felt it leſs : with all the. charms of beauty, 
and the poliſh of education, the plaineſt were not © 
leſs affected, nor the moſt ignorant leſs aſſum ing. 
She died when every tongue was eloquent of her v ir. 
em, 8. | 
1 


3 


tues, When every hope * tipening to reward th 
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* Ir is by fuch private and domeſtic diſtreſſes, 
that the ſofter emotions of the heart are moſt ſtron. 


gly excited, The fall of more important perſonages 


is commonly diſtant from our obſervation; but even 
where it happens under our immediate notice, there 
is a mixture of other feelings by which our compas. 
ſion is weakened. The eminently great, or extenfi- 
vely. uſeful, leave behind them a train of interrupted 
views and diſappointed expectations, by which the 
difireſs is complicated beyond the fimplicity of pity, 
But the death- of one who, like Maria, was to ſhed 


the influence of her virtues over the age of a father, 


and the childhood of her fiſters, preſents to us a little 


view of family affliction, which every eye can per. 


ceive and every heart can feel, On ſcenes of public 


ſorrow and national regret, we gaze as upon thoſe 


gallery- pictures which ſtrike us with wonder and ad- 
miration: domeftic calamity is like the miniature of 


a friend, which we wear in our boſoms, and keep 
for ſecret looks and ſolitary enjoyment, 7 71, 08 


en laſt time I ſaw Maria was in the midſt of 
a crowded aſſembly of the faſhionable and the gay, 
where ſhe fixed all eyes by the gracefulneſs of her 


motion, and the native dignity, of her mien; yet ſo 
"tempered was that ſuperiority which they conferred 


with gentleneſs and modeſty, that not a murmur was 


Heard, either from the rivalſhip of beauty of the 
"envy of homelineſs, From that ſcene, the tranſition 

was ſo violent to the hearſe and the pall, the grave 
and the ſod, that once or twice my imagination tur- 
ned rebel to my ſenſes: I beheld the objects around 
me as the painting of a diream, and thought of Ma- 
J Cie 8 
I Was foon, however, recalled to the ſad rea- 
lit. The figure of her father bending over the grave 
of his darling child; the filent ſuffering compoſure, in 
Which his countenance was fixed; the tears of his 
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attendants 5 whoſe grief Was light 1 ay 4 capuble of ; 
tears; theſe gave me back the truth, and reminded 


” 


me that I ſhould ſee her no more. © There was a 


flow a ſorrow with which I ſuffered myſelf to be 
borne along, with a melancholy kind of indulgence; - 
but when her father dropped the cord with which 
he had helped to lay his Maria in the earth, its 


ſound- on the coffiu chilled my heart, and horror for 


a moment took place of pity! 


Ix Was but for a moment. — He looked eager- 
ly. into the grave; made one involuntary motion to 
ſtop the aſſiſtans Who were throwing the earth into 
it; then ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, claſped his 
hands together, threw up his eyes to heaven; and 
then firſt 1 ſaw a few tears drop from them. I gave 


language to all this. It ſpoke a leſſon of faith, and "HY 


piety , and reſignation. I went away ſorrowful; but 
my ſorrow was neither ungentle nor unmanly.; caſt 
on this world a glance rather of pity than of enmi- 
ty; on the next, a look of humbleneſs and hope! 
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Story of the Siege of Calais. 


＋ 


3 ,pwand 113, after the- battle of Creſſy, laid lege 1 


to Calais. He had fortified his camp in ſo im- 
pregnable a manner, that all the eſſorts of France 


proved ineffectual to raiſe the ſiege, I” throw e- 8 


cours into the city. — The citizens, under Count 
Vienne, their gallant gavernour, made an admirable 
defence. — France had now put the fickle into her 
ſecond harveſt, ſince Epwarp, with his victorious - 
army, ſat down before the town. The eyes of all 
Europe were intent on the ifſue, At length, famine _ 


did more for ErwaRn than arms. — Aſter ſuffering _ 


unheard - of calamities, they reſolved to attempt the 
| . C3. W = 


x 


£ - ” 


. all wil hed to approve in themſelyes, | though they 


enemy's» camp, — They boldly allied forth: The 
Engliſh joined- battle; and, after a long and deſperate 
engagement, Count Vienne was taken priſoner, and 
the citizens who ſurvived the ſlaughter retired within 
their gates. The command. devolving upon Euſtace 
St. Pierre, a man of mean birth but of exalted virtue, 
he offered to capitulate with EDWARD, provided he 
permitted them to depart with life and liberty. Ep. 


WARD, to avoid the imputation of cruelty, conſented : 


to ſpare the bulk of the plebeians, provided they de. 
livered up to him fix of their principal citizens with 
Halters about their necks, as victims of due atone. 
ment for that ſpirit of rebellion with which they had 
inflamed the vulgar, When his. meſſenger, Sir Wal. 
ter Mauny , delivered the terms, conſternation and 
pale diſmay were impreſſed on every countenance, 
— To a long and dead filence deep fighs and groans 
ſucceeded, til] Euſtace St. Pierre getting up to a litt. 


le eminence, thus addreſſed the aſſembly; — My 


friends, we are brought to great ſtraits this day. 
We muſt either yield to the -terms of our cruel and 
enſnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender infants, 
our wives, . and daughters, to the bloody and brutal 
| Jaſts of the violating ſoldiers. Is there any expe- 
dient left, whereby we may avoid the guilt and in- 
famy of deliyering up thoſe (who have ſuffered every 
miſery with you) on the one hand, or the deſolation 
and horrour of a ſacked city on the other? There 
is, my friends, there is one expedient left, a gra- 
cions, an excellent, a godlike expedient! Is there 
any here to whom virtue is dearer than life? Let 
him offer himſelf an oblation for the ſafety of his 
people! He ſhall not fail of a ; bleſſed approbation 
from that Pawzr, who offered up his only Son for 
the ſalvation of mankind,” He ſpoke; — but an uni- 
verſal filence enſued. — Each man looked around for 
the example of that virtue and magnanimity which 
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wanted the reſolution. At length St. pierre reſumed 1 
doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay more 
zealous, of this martyrdom than I can be; though 


the ſtation to which I am raiſed, by the cap tivity "ft 


% 
. 


Lord Vienne, imparts à right to be the firſt in giving 


my life for your ſakes. I give it freely; I give it 


cheerfully. ſho comes next?” ”Your ſon,” exclaj- 


med a youth not yet come to maturity. — Ah, 


my child!” cried St. Pierre; “I am then twice ſacri- 


ficed. — But, no: I have rather begotten thee a ſe-. 


cond time. Thy years are few, but full, my ſon; 
The victim of virtue has reached the utmoſt purpoſe 


and goal of mortality. Who next, my friends? This 


is. the hour of heroes.“ "Your kinſman,” cried John 
de Aire. Your kinſman,” ctied James Wiſſant. Vour 


kinſman,” cried Peter Wiſſant.— Ab!“ exclaimed. 
Sir Walter Manny, burſting into tears, ”"why'was 


rot J a citizen of Calais!“ The fixth victim was ftill 


wanting, but was quickly ſupplied by lot from num- 


bers who were now emulous of ſo ennobling an ex- 
ample. The keys of the city were then delivered to 


Sir Walter. He took the fix priſoners into his cu- a 
ſtody; then ordered the gates to be opened, and 


gave charge to his attendants to conduct the remai- 


ning citizens, with their families, through the camp 
of the Engliſh. Before they departed, however, they _ 
defired permiſſion to take their laſt adieu of their de- 


liverers, — What a parting ! what a ſcene! They 


crowded, with their wives and children, about St. 

Pierre and his fellow - priſoners. . They ' embraceds 
they clung around; they fell proftrate before them. 
They groaned; they wept aloud; and the joint cla- 
mour of their mourning paſfed the gates of the city, 


and was heard throughout the Engliſh camp; — The 


Engliſh, by this time, were appriſed of what paſſed 
within Calais. They heard the voice bf lamentation, 


and their ſouls were touched with compaſſion. Each 


of the ſoldiers prepared 2 portion of his own _ 1 
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e e 
als to welcome and entertain the halffamiſhed inha. 
bitants; and they loaded them with as much as their 
preſent weakneſs was able to bear, in order to ſup. 
. ply them with ſuſtenance by the way. At length 
Ye Pierre and' his fellow victims appeared under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard, All the tents 
of the Engliſh were inſtantly emptied. The ſoldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged themſelves on 
each fide; to behold, to contemplate, to admire, 
this little band of patriots as they paſſed. They bo- 
.' _ wed down to them on all. ſides. They murmured 
their applauſe of that virtue, which they could not 
but revere even in enemies; and they regarded thoſe 
ropes which they had volnntarily aſſumed about thei 
necks, as enſigns of greater dignity than that of the 
Britiſh garter. As ſoon as they had reached the pre- 
ſence, ”Manny,” ſays the monarch,' Are theſe the 
principal inhabitants of Calais? — They are,” ſays 
Mauny : they are not only the principal men of Ca- 
lais, they: are the principal men of France, my 
Lord, if virtue has any ſhare in the act of ennobling.” 
Were they delivered peaceably,” ſays EowarD? 
Was there no refiſtance, no commotion among the 
people?” Not in the leaſt, my Lord; the people 


would all have periſhed, rather than have delivered 


the leaſt of theſe to your Majefty. They are ſelf-de- 
Iivered, ſelf-devoted, and come to offer up. their in- 
_ eftimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ran- 
ſom. of thouſands,” EpwarpD was ſecretly, piqued at 
this reply of Sir Walter; but he knew the privilege 
of a Britiſh ſubject, and ſuppreſſed his reſentment. 


Experience,“ ſays he, has ever ſhown, that lenity 


only ſerves to invite people to new crimes. Severity, 
at. times, is indeſpenſibly neceflary to compel ſubjects 
to ſubmiſſion by puniſhment and example. Go,” he 


. cried to an officer, lead theſe men to execution. 


Your rebellion,” continued he, addrefling himſelf to 


St. Pierre; yohr rebellion againſt me, the natural 


- heir 
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heir of your crown, is highly aggravated by yotie _ 


preſent preſumtion and affront of my power.” — 
»We have nothing to aſk of your Majeſty” ſaid Eu- 
ſtace, "ſave what you cannot refuſe us.” — Wbat 
is that?” Von eſteem, my Lord,” ſaid Euſtacez 
and went out. with his companions. _ 5 


Ar this inſtant a ſound of triumpb was heard : 


throughout the camp. The Queen had juſt arrived 


with a powerful reinforcement of gallant froops. Sir 
Walter Mauny flew to receive her Majeſty, and brie * 
reſpecting the, fm 


+..." = 


fly informed. her of the particulars 


* 


victims, | 85 


As foot as The had been welcomed by EDw ann 


and his court, ſhe deſidered a private audience, My 
Lord,” ſaid ſhe, 'the queſtion I am to enter upon, 


is not touching the lives of a few mechanics — it 1 "i 
reſpects the honour of the Engliſh nation; it reſpe ts 


the glory. of my Edward, my huſband, my king. — 
You- think you have ſentenced fix of your enemies to 


death. No, my Lord, they have ſentenced themſel-. 
ves; and their execution would be the execution of 


their own orders, not the orders of EowarnD.. 


”Tuzy have behaved thenſelves worthily; they 


have behaved themſelves greatly: and I cannot but 


reſpect, while I envy them, for leaving us no ſharg 5 


in the honour of this action, ſave that of granting a 


poor, an diſpenſible pardon, I admit they have de- 
ſerved every thing that is evil at your hands. They 
have proved. the moſt inveterate and obſtinate of your 
enemies. They alone have withſtood the rapid courſe ' 


of your conqueſts, and have with- held from you the 
crown to Which you. were born. Is it therefore that 


you would reward them? that you would gtatify 


their deſires, that you would indalge their ambition, 


and enwreath them with ever ating glory and aps 
plauſe? But if ſuch, a death would exalt mechanics 
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+ over the fame of the moſt illuſtrious heroes, how 
Would the name of Epwanxp, with all his triumphs, 
be tarniſhed thereby? Would it not be ſaid, that 
magnanimity and virtue are grown 'odious in the eyes 
ok the manarch of Britain? and that the objects whom 
he deſtines to the age hment of felons , are tlie very 


men who deſerve the praiſe arid efteem of mankind? 
The ſtage: on which they would ſuffer, would be to 
them a ſtage of honour, but a ſtage of ſhame to Ep. 
WARPD; a reproach to his conqueſts; an indelible dis- 
grace to his name. — No, my Lord, let us rather 

_ difappoint theſe haughty burghers, who wiſh to in- 
veſt themſelves with glory at our expence. We can- 
not wholly deprive them of the merit of a factifice 

. fo nobly intended, but we may cut them ſhort of 
their deſires; in the place of that death by which 
their glory would be confummate, let us bury them 
under gifts; let us put them to confuſion with ap- 
plauſes. We fhall thereby defeat them of that po- 
pular opinion, which never fails to attend thoſe who 
fuffer in the cauſe of virtue.” I am convinced; you 
have prevailed, Be it ſo,” replied Edward: Prevent 
the execution; have them inſtantly before us.“ 
They came; when the Queen, with an afpe& and 
a4 c cents diffufing ſweetneſs, thus beſpoke them: Na. 
—_ tives of France and inhabitants of Calais, ye have 
put us to a vaſt 4 25575 of blood and treaſure in the 
= recovery of our juſt and natural inheritance $ but you 
—_ C.have acted up to the beſt of an erroneous: judgment; 
and we admire and honour in you that valour and 
_ _ "virtue, by which we are ſo long kept out of our 
= rightful poſſeſſions. You. noble burghers! you excel. 
= lent citizens! though you were tenfold the enemies 
14 of our perſon and our throne, we can feel nothing 
on our part, ſaye reſpect and affection for you. You 
_ have been ſufficiently tefted. We looſe your chains; 
Ve ſnatch you from the ſcaffold; and we thank you 
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for that leſſon of humiliation which you teach us, 
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ohen you ſhow us, that excellence is not of blood, 


of tittle, or ſtationz — that virtue gives a dignity 


ſaperiour to that of Kings; and that thoſe whom the 
Almighthy informs with ſentiments like yours, are 


mY and eminently raiſed above all human diſtinctions. 


ou are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your 


countrymen, to all thoſe whoſe lives and liberties you 
have ſo nobly redeemed, provided you refuſe not the 
tokens of our eſteem. Yet we would rather bind 


you to ourſelves, by every endearing obligation; and 


for this purpoſe, we offer to you your choice of the 
gifts and honours that EpwaRDp has to beſtow. — RE | 


vals for fame, but always friends to virtue, we wiſh 
that England were intitled to call you her ſons,” 


»Ah, my country!“ exclaimed Pierre; It is now 
that I tremble for you. EDwARD only wins our cities, 


—_— 


but Philippa conquers hearts.” 
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Captain Bobadil's method of Defeat. 


ing an Army. 


ſeal, IJ am a gentleman; and live here obſcure, 


and to myſelf: but, were I known to his Majeſty 


and the Lords, obſerve me, I would undertake, upon 
this poor head and life, for the public benefit of the 


: . 


ſtate; not only to ſpare the entire lives of his ſub. 


jets in general, but to ſave. the one half, nay three __ 
fourths of his yearly charge in holding war, and. *' - 
againſt what enemy ſcever. And how would 1 do it, 


think you? — Why thus, Sir. — I would ſelect ni- 
neteen more to myſelf, throughout the land: gentle- 


meu they ſhould be; of good fpirit, ſtrong and able 
an inſtinct that 
I have. And I would teach theſe nineteen the be Sf 


conſtitufion. © I would chuſe them by 
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] wa tell you, Sir, by the way of private and under 1 1 | | 


_ glal rules; as your 3 ur Reverſo, your 1 
cata, your Imbroccata, your Paſſada, your Monton. 


to; till they could all play very near, or altogether, 
as well as myſelf, This done, ſay the enemy were 
forty. thouſand ſtrong. We twenty. would come into 


the field, the tenth of March, or thereabouts; and 


we would challenge twenty of the enemy: they could 


not, iu their honour, refuſe. us. Well — we would 
kill them: challenge twenty more — kill them twen- 


more - kill them: twenty more — kill them tou. 


| And, thus, would we kill, every man, his ten a-day 


— that's ten ſcore: ten ſcore — that's two hundred: 
two hundred a-day —- five days, a thouſand: forty 
times five — five times forty — two hundred days 


| kill them all up by computation. And this I will 


venture my poor gentlemantlike carcaſe to perform 


(provided there be no treaſon practiſed upon us) by fait 
| aud diſcreet manhood; that is, civilly — by the ſword, 


— 
— 


eee, 


5 Fournal of ne Life of. Alexander Severus. 


but, as he deemed the ſervice of mankind the moſt 


LEXANDER 7055 early. The firſt Wen of 
the day were conſecrated to private devotion: 


acceptable worſ hip of the gods, the greateſt part of 
his morning hours was employed in council; where 
he diſcuſſed public affairs, and determined private 
cauſes, with a patience abd diſeretion above his years, 


The dryneſs of bufineſs was enlivened by the charms 
of literature; and a portion of time was always ſet 
apart for his favourite ſtudies. of poetry, hiſtory, and 
_ philoſophy. The works of Virgil and Horace, the 
republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taſte, en- 
larged his vinderſtanding, aud gave him the nobleft 


ideas of man and of government. The exerciſes of 


1 on, * ſucceeded to thoſe of the mind; and . Alex- 
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ander, who was tall, active, and robuſt; ſurpaſſed 5 2 1 


moſt of his equals in the gymnaſtie arts. -Refreſhed 
by the. uſe of the bath, and a ſlight dinner, he re? 
ſumed, with new vigour, the buſineſs of the day; 1 
and, till the hour of ſupper, the principal meal tf 
the Romans, he was attended by his ſecretaries, with gn 


whom he read and anſwered: the multitude of lee. 
ters, memorials, and petitions, that muſt have been 
addreſſed to the maſter af the greateſt part of tle 
world. His table was ſerved with the moſt frugal =, 
ſimplicity ;/ and whenever he was at liberty to con- = 
ſult his 'own inclination, the company conſiſted of - 
few ſelect friends, men of learning and virtue, His 
dreſs was plain and modeſt; his demesnour courteous - 
and affable, At the proper hours, his palace was 
open to all. his ſubjects: but the voice of a crier was © * n__ 
heard, as .in. the Eleuſinian myſteries, pronouncing 
the fame ſalutary admonition.— Let none enter 
theſe holy, walls, unleſs he is conſcious of à pure 


and innocent mind.“ | | "2 > 
Character of Julius Cæſar. 
en was endowed with every great and noble 5 52 oo 
| quality that could exalt human nature, 'and-give mn 
a man the aſcendant in ſociety; formed to excel in 1 
peace as well as war, provident in counſel, fearleſs . +» 
in act'on, and executing what he had reſolved with 8 
an amazing celerity ; generous beyond meaſure to his 


friends, placable to his enemies; and for parts, lear- _ _ 
ning eloquence, ſcarce inferiour to any man. His 
orations were admired for two qualities, which are 
ſeldom found together, ſtrength and elegance. Cice: 
ro ranks him among the greateſt orators that Romm 
ever bred: and Quintilian ſays, that he ſpoke "= _— 
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= e 
te ſame force with which he fought; and if he had 
dleevoted himſelf to the bar, would have been the on. 
Iy man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he 3 
maſter only of the politer arts, but converſant alſo 
1 with the moſt abſtruſe and critical parts of learning; 
—_— and among other works which he publiſhed, addreſſed 
mayo books to Cicero on the analogy of language, or 
= the art of ſpeaking and writing correctly. He was a 
maoſt liberal patron of wit and learning, whereſcever 
—_ they were found; and out of his love of thoſe talents, 
_ would readily pardon thoſe who had employed them 
. .. againſt himſelf; rightly judging, that by making ſuch 
1 men his friends, he ſhould draw praiſes from the ſame 
= Fountain from which he had been aſperſed. His capi. 
tal paſſions were ambition and love of pleaſure; which 

he indulged in their turns to the greateſt exceſs: yet 

the firſt was always predominant; to which he could 
eaſily ſacrifice all the charms of the ſecond, and dray 
pleaſure even from toils and dangers, when they mi. 
niſtered to his glory, For he thought Tyranny, as 
Cicero ſays, the greateſt of goddeſſes; and had fre. 

- quently in his mouth-a verſe of Euripides, which ex- 

_ prefſed the image of his ſoul. That if right and ju- 
ſtice were ever to be yiolated, they were to be vio- 
lated for the ſake of reigning. This was the chief 

end and purpoſe of his life; the ſcheme that he had 
formed from his early youth: ſo that, as Cato truly 
declared of him, he came with ſobriety and medita- 
tion to the ſubverſion of the republic. He uſed to 

- . - ay, that there were two things. neceſſary to acquire 
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- perſons, who were known to poſſeſs oy ſhare: of 
Harily. have 
mae 


— 


— 


| 


made bim one of the firſt citijens of Rome; but, dis 
gaining the condition of ſubject, he could never reſt ' 


till he had made himſelf a monarch. In acting this 


laſt part, his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail bim; as if 
the heigbt to Which he was mounted had turned his 
head, and; made bim giddy: for, by à vain oſtenta- 
tion of his power, he deſtroyed the ſtability of it; 
and, as men ſhorten life by living too faſt; ſo, by. 


an intemperance of reigning, he 'brought his reign 


to a violent end: 


' . 
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Character of F rancis IJ. | 


E RANCIS died at Rambouillet, on the laſt day - 
of March, in the fifty-third year of his age; 


and the thirty- third of his reign. — During twenty- - _ 
eight years of that time, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſli-, 


ſted between him and the Emperor; Which involved, 
not only their own dominions, but the greater part 
of Europe, in wars, proſecuted with mote violent 
animoſity, and drawn out to a greater length; than 
had been khown in any former period. Many cir» 
cumſtances contributed to both. Their animoſity was 


founded in oppoſition of intereſt ; heightened by per- 


ſonal emtilation, and exaſpefated , not only by mu-: 


— 


tual injuries; but by reciprocal inſults. At the ſame 


time, Whatever advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs to- 
wards gaining the aſcendant, was Wonderfully ba- 
lanced by fome favourable circumſtance pecuſiar to 


the other. The Emperor's dominions were of great 
extent; the French King's lay more compack: Fran-. 
cis governed his kingdom with abſolute power; that 
of Charles was limited, but he ſupplied the want of au- | 


thority by addreſs: the troops of the former Were 


more 
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more impetuous and enterpriſing; thoſe of the latter; 
deter diſciplined, and more patient of fatigue. 


Tux talents and abilities of the two mönarchs 
Were as different as the advantages Which they pos. 
ſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong the conteſt 
_ between them. Francis took his . reſolutions ſndden- 
1 ty; proſecuted them, at firſt, with warmth; and pu- 
| 1 fhed them into execution with a moſt adventurous 
_ . courage: but, being deſtitute of the perſeverance ne. 
_ ceſſary to furmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
= - * - his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour. of - purſuit, from 
—_ _ * impatience, and ſometimes from levity. Charles de- 
—_  -liberated long, and determined with coolneſs: but, 
=—_  _ having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with in- 
flexible obſtinacy; and neither danger, nor diſcoura- 


| gement, could turn him aſide from the execution of it. 
p 1 . 5 | ff 4 . | 225 : ; > 24 ; a3 H 85 
= Tax ſucceſs of their enterpriſes was as different 


_ as their characters, and was uniformly influenced by 
Wt = them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, often dis- 
_ concerted the Emperor's beſt-laid ſchemes; Charles, 


dy a more calm, but a ſteady proſecution of his de- 
—_  figns, checked the rapidity of his rival's career, and 
10 baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. The 


former, at the opening of a war or of a campaign, 
broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a tor- 
rent, and carried all before him; the latter, waiting 
until he ſaw the force of his rival begin to abate, re- 


but made new acquiſitions. ' Few of the French mo- 

_  narch's attempts towards conqueſt, whatever promi- 

i fing aſpe& they might wear at firſt, were conducted 

2 to an happy ifſue; many of the Emperor's enterpriſes, 

=; even after they appeared deſperate and impracticable, 
= terminated in the moſt proſperous manner, © 
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3 Tur degree, however, of their comparative 
merit and reputation, has not been fixed, 4 
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covered, in the end, not only all that he had loft, 
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ſtrict ſerutiny into their abilities for government, or 


by an impartial-conſideration of the greatneſs and ſuccesc 


of the ir undertakings; and Francis is one of thoſe mo- 
narchs, who occupy a higher rank in the temple of fame; 


than either their talents or performances intitle them | 


to hold; This pre-eminence he owed to many diffe. 
rent circumſtances. The _ ſuperiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which, from 


that period, he preſerved through the remainder of | 


his remainder of his reign, was ſo maniſeſt, that 
Francis's ſtruggle againft his exorbitant and growing 


dominion, was viewed by moſt of the other powers, 
not only with the partiahty which naturally ariſes for 
thoſe who gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, but 


with the favour due to one, who was reſiſting a com- 
mon enemy; and endeavouring to ſet bonnds to a 


monarch equally formidable to them all. The cha- 
racters of princes, too, eſpecially among their con- 


temporaries; depend, not only upon their talents for 


government, but upon, their qualities as men; Francis, 


notwithſtanding the many errours conſpicuous in his 


foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, . was; 
nevertheleſs, humane, beneficent, geherous:. He 


poſſeſſed. dignity without pride, affability free. from 
meanneſs, and | courteſy exempt from deceit, All 
who had acceſs to know him, and no man of merit 
was ever denied that privilege, reſpected and loved 
him, Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his ſub- 
jets forgot his defects as a monarch; and; admiring 
him as the moſt accompliſhed and amiable gentle- 


man in his dominions, they hardly murmured at 4 


of mal-adminiſtration; which, in a princÞ- of leſs en- 
paging diſpoſitions, would have been deemed unpar- 
ons ĩ?ĩt7i e e 


Trirs admiration, bowevef, tnjiſt bave been 


temporary only, and would have died away with. 


the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion ariſing 


from his private yirtues 1 have ceaſed z and poſte- 
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- - rity would have judged of his public conduct with 
its uſual impartiality : but another circumſtance pre. 
_ vented this; and his name hath been tranſmited to 
poſterity with increaſing ” reputation. Science, and 
the arts, had, at that time, made little progreſs in 


France, They where juſt beginning to advance be. 


yond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, 
"and which had hitherto been their only ſeat. Fran- 
eis took them immediately under his protection, and 
vied with Leo himſelf in the Zeal and munificence 
With which he encouraged them. He invited learned 
men to his court, he converſed with them familiarly, 
he employed them in buſineſs, he raiſed them to offi- 
ces of dignity, and hononred them with his confiden- 
ce. That 'race of men, not more prone to complain 
when denied the reſpect to which they fancey them- 
ſelves intitled, than apt to be -pleaſed when. treated 
with the diſtinction which they conſider as their due, 


thought they could not exceed in gratitude to ſuch 


a benefactor, and ſtrained their invention, and em- 
ployed all their ingenuity, in panegyric. | 


 . Svuccrtving authors, warmed With. their de. 
ſeriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomi- 


ums, and refined upon them. The appellation of 
Fathers of Letters, beſtowed upon Francis, hath ren- 
 dered his memory ſacred among hiſtorians; and they 


| ſeem to have regarded it as a fort of impiety, to 


uncover his infirmities, or to point out his defects. 
Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his inferiour abilities, 


0 and want of ſucceſs, hath more than equalled the 


fame of Charles. The virtues which he poſſeſſed as 
à man, have intitled him to greater admiration ' and 
praiſe, than have been beſtowed upon the extenſive 


genius, and fortunate arts, of a, more capable, but 


" . * 
_ leſs amiable rival. : 
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Satire, when juſt, muſt be dickated 
by good nature. 28 
IE was with very great diſpleaſure 1 heard thin 
day a man ſay of a companion of his, with an 
air of approbation — Tou know Tom never fails of 


ſaying a ſpiteful thing. He has a great deal of 


wit, but ſatire is his particular talent. Did you 


mind how he put the young fellow out of countenace, © 
that pretended to talk to him? Such impertinent © 


applauſes, which one meets with every day, put me 
upon conſidering, what true Raillery and Satire were 
in themſelyes, and this. methought, occurred to me 


* 


from reflection upon the great and excellent perſons 


that were admired for talents this way. When I 

had rum over faveral ſuch in my thoughts, I conclu- . *:: 
ded, however unaccountable the aſſertion might ap- ' 
pear at firſt ſight, that good nature was an eſſentiall 
quality in a Satiriſt, and that all the ſentiments which 


are beautiful in this way of writing muſt proceed 
from that quality in the author. Godd · nature produ- 
ces a diſdain of all baſeneſs, vice, and folly; Which 


prompts them to expreſs themſelves with ſmartneſs 


againſt the errors of men, without bitterneſs towards 
their perſons. This quality keeps the mind in equa- 
nimity , and never lets an offence unſeaſonably throw 


a man out of his character. When Virgil ſaid, he 5 


that did not hate Bavius might love Mzvins, he Was 


in perfect good humour; and was not ſo much moved 


at their abſurdities, as paſſionatel 


with a delicacy of ſcorn, without any mixtureof anger, 
The beſt good man, with the worſt natur d muſe, 


was the character among us of a gentleman as fa-' 


mount for his hamanity as his wit. 


jo call them ſots or 
block heads in a direct invective, but laughed at them 


Tux ordinary ſubjects for Satire ire ſuch as 


incite the greateſt indignation in the beſt tempers, 
ch a make are the beſt _ 


and conſequently. men of 
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qualified for ſpeaking of the offences in human life, 


+ Fheſe men can behold vice and folly, when they 


injure perſons to whom they are wholly unacquain, 


ted, with the ſame ſeverity as others reſent the ills 
they do to themſelyes. A good-natured man cannot 


ſee an overbearing fellow put a baſhful man of merit 
out of countenance, or outſtrip him in the purſuit of 
any advantage, but he is on fire to ſuccour the op. 


preſſed, to produce the merit of the one, and con. 
front the impudence of the other. 


Taz men of the greateſt character in this kind 


| were Horace and Juvenal. There is not, that I re- 


member, one illnatured expreſſion in all their writings; 


not one ſentence of ſeverity, whics does not apparent- 


$a; 


Jy proceed from the contrary difpoſition, Whoever 


reads them, will, I believe, be of this mind; and if 
they were read with this view, it might poſſibly 


perſuade our young fellows, that they may be very 


witty men with-out ſpeaking ill of any, but thoſe 
who deſerye it: but in the peruſal of theſe writers it 
may not be unneceſſary to conſider, that they lived 


In very different times, Horace was intimate with 


a prince of the greateſt goodneſs and humanity ima- 


ginable, and his court was formed after his example: 


therefore the faults that poet falls upon were little 


_  Inconfiſtencies in behaviour, falfe pretences to poli- 
teneſs, or impertinent affectations of what men were 


not fit for. Vices of a coarſer fort could not come 
under his conſideration, or enter the palace of Augu- 


= fins, Juvenal, on the other hand, lived under Do- 


mitian, in whoſe reign every thing that was great 


and noble was baniſhed the habitations of the men 


in power. Therefore he attacks vice as it paſſes by 


in triumph, not as it breaks into converſation, The 
fall of empire, contempt of glory, and a general dege- 
neracy of manners, are before his eyes in all his writings. 


In the days of Auguſtus, to have taked like Juvenal 


ad. been madneſs; or in thoſe of Domitian, like 


Horgz 
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Horace. Morality and virtue are every where reeom. 
mended in Horate, as became a man in a polite . 
court, from the beauty, the propriety, the convent 
ence of purſuing them, Vice and corruption are at. 
taked by Juvenal in a ſtile which denotes, he fears' 

he ſhall not be heard without he calls to them in 
their own language, with a barefaced mention of 
the villanies and obſcenities pf his contemporaries, . 


Turs accidental talk of theſe two great men 
carries me from my deſign, which was to tell fome 
coxcombs that run about this town with the name 
of Smart Satirical Fellows, that they are by no 
means qualified for the caracters they pretend to, of 
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being ſevere upon other men; for they want gaod- : 


nature. There is no foundation in them for arriving 


at what they aim at; and they may as well pretend - i 


to flatter as rally agreeably, without being good- 
MMR: A fb 
Tuxxx is a certain impartiality neceſſary to 
make, what a man ſays bear any weight with thoſe 
he ſpeaks to. This quality, with reſpe& to men's 
errors and vices, is never ſeen. but in good-natured 
men. They haye ever. ſuch a frankneſs of mind, and 
benevolence to all men, that they cannot receive 
impreſſions of unkindneſs without mature deliberation; * - 
and writing or ſpeaking ill of a man upon perſonal 


conſiderations is ſa irreparable and mean an injury, 


that no one "poſſeſſed of. this quality is capable of 
doing it: but in all ages there have been interpreters * 


to authors when living, of the ſame genius With the 


commentators, into whoſe hands they fall when 
dead. I dare ſay it is impoſſible. for any man of mo- 
re wit than one of theſe to take any of the four and 
twenty letters, and form out of them a name to dę- 
ſcribe the character of a vicious man with grea- 
ter life, but one of theſe wonld immediately er 
Mr. ſuch a one is meant in that place, But the 
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©» , trath of it is, Satiriſts deſcribe the age, and backbj; 
=_ ters aſſign their deſcriptions to private men. EN. 


Ix all terms of reproof, when the ſentence ap. 
pears to ariſe from perſonal hatred or paſſion, it is 
not then made the cauſe of mankind, but a miſunder. 
ſtandig between two perſons. For this reaſon the 
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heart, and by | conſequence they are attended to by 
his heares or readers, becauſe they are unprejudiced, 

This deference is only what is due to him; for no 
man thoroughly nettled can ſay a thing general 
enough, to pas off with the air of an opinion declared, 
and not a paſſion gratified. I remember a humorous 
fellow at Oxford, when he heard any one had ſpoken 
All of him, uſed to ſay —''I will not take my reyen- 
'ge of him, until I have forgiven him What he 
meant by this was, that he would not enter upon 


| this ſubject, until it was groyn as indifferent to him 
j as any other; and I have by this rulle ſeen him more 
than once triumph over his adverſary with an inimi. 
2 table ſpirit and humour; for he came to the aſſault 
| . againſt a man full of ſore places, and he himſelf in. 
* — A 7.” | WT 22s 
—_  Tarxx is no paſiibitity of ſacceeding in a ſatiri- 
—_—_ cal way of writing or ſpeaking except a man throws 
_—  thimſelfs quite out of the queſtion, | It is great vani- 
_ ty to think any one will. attend to a thing, becanſe 
—_— it is your quarrel, You muſt make your Satire the 
1 concern of ſociety in general, if you would have it 
regarded. When it is ſo, the good - nature of a man 


—_— of wit will prompt him to many briſk and diſdain- 
_ fol ſentiments and replies, to which all the malice 
_ in the word! will not be able to repartee. 
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"repreſentations of a good natured man bear a pleaſan. 
try in them, which ſheus there is no malignity at 
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5 'YSANDER has writ to me out of the country, 3 


| and tells me; after many other - circumſtances, 
that he had paſſed a great deal of time with much 


pleaſure and tranquillity z until his happineſs was: in- 
terrupted by an indiſcreet flatterer, who came down. - 
into thoſe parts to viſit a relation. With the circuni- 
ſtances in Which he repreſents the matter, he had ns 


ſmall provocation to be offended; for he attacked 


him in ſo wrong a ſeaſoti, that he could not have © 
any reliſh of pleaſure in it; thugh, perhaps, at another 


time it might have paſſed upon him without 'giving 
him much uneaſineſs, Lyſander had, after a long 
fatiety of the town, been ſo happy as to get to a 


ſolitude he extremely liked, and recovered a pleaſure . 


he, had ſo long diſcontinued ; that of reading. He was 
got to the bank of a rivulet, covered by a pleafing 
ſhade, and fatmed by a ſoft breeze; which threw 
his mind into that ſort . of compoſure and attention, 
in which a man, though with indolence, enjoys the 
utmoſt livelineſs of his ſpirits , and the greateſt ſtrength 


of his mind at the ſame time. In this ſtate, Lyſan- _ 
der repreſents that he was reading Virgil's Georgics, 
when on a ſudden the gentleman above-mentioned 


ſurprized him; and without any manner. of prepara- 
What! I have found 


tion falls upon him at once 1 
you at laſt, after 1 all over the wood! we 
wanted you at cards after dinner ; but you are much 


better employed. I have heard , indeed, that you are 

an excellent ſcholar. But at the /ame time, is it not 
a little unkind. to rob the ladies, who like you Jo wel, - 
of the pleaſure 7 company? But that is, indeed, 


the misfortune of you great /cholars; you are ſeldom 


ſo fit for the world as thoſe who never trouble them- 
ſelves with books. Well, I -ſee von are taken up 
with your learning there, and I will leave you. Ly-' 


ſander ſays, he made him no anſwer, but took a re- 


ſolution to complain to me. 8 99 
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= 4 bete e Sh men n gore 
$ beer by the rales. of. good-breeding „ that 


he very force ol them they are" fbjoGted to the 11 


falenes af. thoſe, Who either never will, or neve 
can; underſtan chem. The ſuperfirial part of maß 


kind for to themfelyes little mesſures of behavions 
from the outſide of things. By the force of theſß 


nk narrow conceptions, they ack among themſelves with 

© app plauſe; 'and do nat apprehend they ate contemptibls 

_ to "thoſe: f biglet underſtandig, who are -reſttaine 
decencies above their knowledge from ſhewing a7 


b 
dike. f $5 Hence it is, that becauſe complaiſance is 4 


po jt good. quality in converſation ," '6he impertinent takes! 
upon him an all occaſions to commend ; and becsuf 


mitth is agreable, another thinks it fit eternally to 
;* lv. - J have of late received many packets of letters 

complaining of theſe ſpreading evils. A lady wh 
IS. lately, arrived. at the Bath acquaints me, there 
Were in the ſtage-coath wherein ſhe went down '#® 
common flatterer, and a'comrmon jeſter. Theſe gentle® 
meh were, ſhe tells me, rivals in her favour; and 
adds, if there ever happened a caſe wherein of tw 


perſons one was not liked more than another, it Was 


in that journey. They differed only in proportioß 
to the degree of diflike between the nauſeous art 
the inſipid. Both theſe characters of men are bortt 


out of a barrennefs of imagination. They are never 


fools by Nature; but become ſuch out of an impo? 
tent ambition or being, what fhe. never intended 
them, men of wit and cotwerſation. I therefore: 
thick "it 0 declate, that according to the know 
land, à man may be a very honeſt gent, 
nd enjoy bimſelf and His friend, without 
Wit; and I abfolye all men from taking pains 
to be ſuch for the future. As the preſent caſe ſtands, 
is it not very unhappy that Lyſander muſt be attac. 
ked and applauded in a wood, and Corinna jolted 
and commended in a nge coach: and 11 for no 
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manner of reaſon, but becauſe other people have a 3 9 


mind to ſhew their parts? I grant, indeed, if theſe 
people, as they have underſtanding enough for it, 


would . confine, their accompliſhments to thoſe of their — 


own degree of talents, it were to be tolerated; but 
when they are ſo inſolent as to interrupt the medita- 
tions of the wiſe ; the converſations of the agreeable, © 


and the whole behaviour of the modeſt, it becomes 


a grievance naturally in my juriſdiction. Among them- - 


ſelves, I cannot only. overtook, but approve it. 1 
was preſent the other day at a converſation, Where 


% * = 


a man of this height of breeding and ſenſe told a © - 
young Woman of the ſame form — To be ſure, NF | 


Madam, every thing muſt pleaſe that comes from 
hy, this 


lady. She anſwered — T1 know: Sir, 5 are ſo 


was well on both ſides; and it is impoſibl 
a gentleman and lady ſhould do otherwiſe than think - 
well of one another. Theſe are but looſe hints of _ 
the diſturbances. in human ſociety, for which. there 


- i > 
2 * 
* 


is yet no remedybut I ſhall in a little time publiſh _* 1 , : 
tables of reſpect and eivility, by which perſons may 1 


be inſtructed in the proper times and ſeaſons, as well i 
as at what degree of intimacy a man may be allo-- = 


wed to commend or rally his companions; the pro: -_ 
miſcuous licence of which is, at preſent, far from - 


being among the ſmall errors in converſation, * 


p. S. Taz following letter was left, with n tas 
queſt to be immediately anſwered, leſt the artiſices 


uſed againſt à lady in diſtreſs may come into cammon -_ 


practice. 4 


2 
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SIR, he WY 
Y eldeſt ſiſter buried her huſband abont fis 
— months ago; and at bis funeral, a gentleman 

of more art than honeſty, on the night of his inter 
ment, while ſhe was not herſelf, but in the utmoſt 
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agony of ber oviet; fake: to den of” the” ſabje&: of 
love. In that weakneſs and diſtraction which my 
fiſter was in, as one ready to fall is apt to lean on 
any body, he obtained her promiſe of marriage, 
which was. accordingly conſummated eleven wecks 
after, There is no e jction comes alone, but one 


brings another. My ſiſter is now ready to lye-in, 


She humbly aſks of you, as you are a friend to the 


. 
mY * 


wy 


ſex, to let her know, who is the lawful father of 


this child, or whether ſhe may not be relieved from 
this ſecond marriage; conſidering it was promiſed 
under ſuch circumſtances as one may very well - ſup- 


poſe ſhe did not what ſhe did voluntarily, but cas 


_ "Che was helpleſs otherwiſe. She is adviſed ſome. 
thing about engagements made in goal, which ſhe 

thinks the ſame, as to the reaſon of the thing. But, 

dear Sir, ſhe relies upon your advice, and pores 55 


; Zo ſervice; 5 as does Your humble ſervant. 
N REBECCA mont. 


re caſe is very 100 and I felt the plea. ſhe 
15 adviſed to make, from the ſimilitude of a man who 


is in dureſſe, will not prevail. But though J deſpair 

of remedy as to the mother, the law gives the child 

' his choice of his father where the DEF is thus "ey 
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_ Morgery , alias Dogor, 


5 4 5 zer life and adventures. 


8 


x is one of the deſigns' of this paper to tranſmit 
| to poſterity an account of every thing that is 


 monſtfous in my own times, For this reaſon, 1 ſhall 
here publiſh to the world the life of a perſon who 


6 was 
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was neither man nor woman; as titten by one of | 


my. ingenions eorreſpondents, who ſeems to have 
imitated Plutarch in that multifarions erudition, and 
thoſe occafional diſſertations, which he has wrought 
into the body. of. his hiſtory. The life- I am putting 
out is that of Margery, alias John Young, common- 


ly known by the name of Doctor Young; who, as 
the town very well knows, was a woman that prac⸗ 
tiſed phyſic in a man's cloaths , and, after having _ 1 
had two wives and ſeveral children, died about 4 


month ſince. | 7 5 


SIR, 
4 . 4 


* 


HERE make bold to trouble you with a' ſhort: _ 
account of the famous Doctor Young's life, 


wuich you may call, if you pleaſe, a ſecond part of 


the farce. of the Sham Doctor. This perhaps WIIl 8 = 


not ſeem fo ſtrange to you, who if I ain not miſtaken, 
have ſomewhere- mentioned with honour your fiſter 


Kirlens, as a practitioner both in phyſic and aſtro» ' 


logy: but in the common opinion of mankind, a 


| ſhe-quack is altogether. as ſtrange and aſtoniſ hing a 


creature as the centaur that praiſed phyſie in the 


days of Achilles, or as Kind Phys in the Rehearſal, ; 1 
Aſculapins, the great founder of your art, Was par- 


ticularly fauous for his beard, as we may conelude 


theathen | hiſtorians as . guilty; both of ſacrilege and 


blaſphemy; having robbed the ſtatue of ſeulapius 
of a thick buſhy golden beard, and then alledged 
for his excuſe, that it was a ſhame the ſon ſhould 
hayec a beard, when his father Apollo had none. 
This latter inſtance, . indeed, ſeems ſomething to fa. 
vour a female profeſſor, ſince, as I have been told, 
the ancient ſtatues of Apollo are generally made Wiesn 
a head and face of a woman: nay, I have been credi- .- 


$f 


bly informed by thoſe who have ſeen them both, 
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that the famous Apollo in the Belvidera did very much 


1 renſemble Doctor Voung. Let- that be as it will, 


the Doctor was a kind of Amazon in phyſic, that 
our chief heroes of the art, and was as fatal to the 


was in thoſe of our forefathers. 


_  @ZEnglich in theſe our days, as the famons Joan d' Are 


1 do not find any thing remarkable in the lifs 


Jam about to write, until the year 1695; at which 
time the Doctor, being about twenty-three years old, 

' was brought to bed of a baſtard child. The, ſcandal 
of ſuch a misfortune gave ſo great an uneaſineſs to 


i = 3 pretty Mrs. Peggy, for that was the name by: which 


e Doctor was then called, that ſhe left her family, 
and followed her lover to London, with a fixed refs 
lation ſome way or other to recover her loſt reputa. 
tion: but inftead of changing her life, which one 


would have expected from ſo good a diſpoſition of 


mind, ſhe took it in her head to change her,ſe, 
This was ſoon done by the help of a ſword and a 
pair of breeches. I have reaſon to believe, that her 


4 - _ Firſt defign was to turn-midwife, having herſelf had 
- ſome experience in thoſe affairs: but thinking this 


too narrow a foundation for her future fortune, ſhe 
.at length bougth her a gold-buttoned coat, and ſet 
up for a phyſician. Thus we ſee the ſame fatal mi. 


carriage in ber youth made Mrs. Young a doctor, 


: 8 that formerly made one of the ſame ſex a pope. 


Tux. Doctor ſucceeded very well in his buſineſs 
at firſt; but very often met with - accidents that dif 

quieted him. As he wanted that deep magiſterial 
voice which gives authority to a preſcription, and is 


. the nickname of the Squeaking Doctor. If this cir- 
__cumſtance alarmed the Doctor, there was another 
Which gave him no {mall diſquiet, and W 


1 


made as great devaſtations and ' ſlaughters 's aby of 


a abſolutely necceſſary for the right pronouncing of the. 
ſe words — Take theſe pills, he unfortunaltely got 


. 4 


aminiched his vals. In ſhort, he found birpfelf run 


down, as a fuperſicial prating quack, in all families 


that had at the head of them a cautious father; or a 


jealous huſband. Theſe would often complain among 


one another, that they did not like ſuch a ſmock - 


faced Phyſician, though in truth, had they known 


bow juſtly he deſerved that name, they would rather 
have favoured his e than have ro. 1 


5. thing Sat it. 2 N. eee ee 


— 4 - 
4 * 


80 on were the motives” that determined Mrs, 
Tout to change her condition, and take in marriage 
a yirtuous young woman, who lived with her in 
good reputation, and made her the father of a very. 
pretty girl. But this part of her happineſs was ſoon 


after deſtroyed, by a diſtemper which was too hard 


for our p byſician „and carried off his firſt wiſe. The 
Doctor h 
his fecond lady, with whom alſo he lived in a: v 


good underſtanding. It ſo happened, that the Dot. | 


not been a widow long before he married 


tor was with child at the ſame time that his lady 


was; but the little ones coming both together, they | 3 


paſſed for twins. The Doctor having entirely eſta- 
bliſhed the reputation of his manbood, eſpecially by 
the brith of whom he had been lately delivered, and 
who very much reſembles him, grew into, good bu- 


fineſs, and was particularly famous for the cure of 

venereal diſtempers; but would have bad much more 
practice among his own ſex, had not ſome of them 
been ſo unreaſonable, as to demand certain proofs of 


a” 


* 


their cure, which the Doctor was not able to give 
them. The florid blooming look, which gave the 


Doctor ſome: uneaſineſs at. firſt, inſtend of betraying 


his perſon, only recommended bis phyſic. Upon this 


occaſion I cannot forbear mentioning what T thought 


a very agreeable ſurprize; im one of Moliere's plays, 
where a young woman applies herſelf to a ſick perſen 


in Lp habit * A bb and * to her . 


* — 
* - 


* 
* 


by 


as a rule, that a ſtudent. in phyſic 
found conſtitution, and a healthy look ; which indeed 


fictions: but as I know thoſe would never have gai- 
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Who was ſomething ſcandalized at the youth of his 
phyſician, to the following purpoſe — I began to 


praftiſe in the reign of Francis the Firſt, and an 
now in the kundred and fiftiteth* year of my age; 


. but, by the virtue of my medicaments, have mainta. 


med myſelf. in the ſame beauty and freſhneſs I had at 
fifteen. For this reaſon, Hippocrates lays it down 
ſhould have 4 


em as neccſſary qualifications for a phyſician, as a 
one life and virtuous. behaviour for a divine. But 
to return to our ſubje&, - About two years ago, the 
Doctor was very much afflifted with the vapours, 


which grew. upon him to ſuch a degree, that about 


fix weeks ſince they made an end of him. His death 
diſcovered the difguiſe he had acted under, and brought 
him back again to his former ſex. It is ſaid, that at 
his burial the pall was held up by fix women of ſome 
faſkion.'. The Doctor left behind him a Mdow, and 


two fatherleſs children, if they may be called ſo, 
beſides the little boy before mentioned. In relation 
to whom we may ſay of the Doctor, as the good 


old ballad. about The Children in the Wood ſays 
of the unnatural uncle, that he was father and 
mother both in one. Theſe are all the circum- 


ſtances thar 1 could learn of Doctor Young's life, 


which might have given occaſion to many obſcene 


ved a place in yonr paper, I: have not troubled you 


with any impertinence- of that nature, having ſtuck 


to the truth very ſcrupulouſly , as I always do when 


1 ſhall add, as a poſtſcript. to this letter, that 
I am informed the famous Saltero, who ſells coffee 


1 £ Z 10 ſubſcribe myſelf, Sir, yours, &c. 


in his muſeum at Chelſea, has. by him a curioſity, 
wich helped the Doctor to carry on his impoſture, 
and will give great. ſatisfaction to the curious enquirer. 
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TO THE 5 | | PR 
CREATOR or THE WORLD: 
; 4 
MUSE voſbign's! 0 true exleſtial Fire, 1 I 


_ Brighter than that which rules the p. TA 
Deſcend! a Mortal Tongue inſpire Ae mo 


To ſing ſome great Immortal Lay; 7 
Begin, and ſtrike aloud the conſcerated Lyre! 3 
Hence ye Prophane! be far away! 1 
Hence all Ve impious Slaves that bow 22 
To Idol Luſts, or Altars raiſe : — 
And to falſe Heroes give fantaſtick praiſe! 1 
And Hence ye Gods, who to a Crime yOu ſpurious- . 
- _ » | Beings owe! = 
But hear O Bow n and Farth and. Sens profound! | = as 
Hear Ye unfathom'd Deeps Below, A 
And let your ecchoing . Vaults repeat the ſounds = 
Let Nature, trembling, all around, 4 
Attend her Maſter's awful Name, 4 
From whom Heav'n, Earth, and Seas, and all the aide 2 
| Creation 6 oame. 74 1 
He 0 oke che great Seb ne and Light, > 'Y 
Heaw n's eldeſt born and faireft Child, „„ 


Flafh'd in the low'ring Face of ancient Nj ghet, 
Aud, pleas'd with its own Birth, ſerenely fail, 
The Sons of Morning, on the Wing, 


3 


Hov' ring in Choirs his-Praiſes ſing, 
When from th' unbounded vacuous ſpace . 
A beauteous rifing World they faw,_ 8 
When Nature ſhew'd her yet unfiniſh'd Fe ace, 
+ Motion took th' eſtabliſ b'd Lax 7 25 
| , 3Q- 
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= T0 roll the various Globes on high; 
—_ When Time was taught his Infant Wings to try, 
And from the Barrier ſprung to his appointed Race 
=_ "a 9 $2 I S 
b- — Alwighty, ſtill the ſame! 
| is He, the great inſpiring Mind, 1 25 
That animates and moves this Univerſal Frame, 
Preſent at once in all, and by no place confin'd, 
Not Heav'n it ſelf .can bound his Sway, 
—_— Beyond th untrayeld Limits of the Sky, 
—_— "Jnviſible to Martal Eye 
—_ He dwells in uncreated Day. 
Without Beginning, without End; tis He 
* bat fills ee growing Orb of vaſt ner 
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1 I. 
—_ War power but His can ruſs the 1 Main 
_ - And wake the fleeping Storm, or its loud Rage reſtrain? 
—_ When Winds their gather'd Forces try, | 


4 And the chaſ'd Ocean proudly ſwells in vain, - 
His Voice reclaims th impetuous Roar; I 
In murm'ring Tides th' Abated Billows fly, 
And the ſpent Tempeſt dies upon the Shore. 
The Meteor World is his, Heav'n's Wintry Store, 
The moulded Hail, the feather'd Snow; _ 
The Summer' Breeze, the ſoft refreſhing Show'r, 
The looſe divided Cloud, and many colour'd DES * 
IT The crooked Lightning darts ound, 
I His Sov'reign Orders to fulfill; 
The ſhoeting Flame obeys th' Eternal will, ; 
: | Launch'd from his Hand-, inſtructed where to kill, 
: Or rive the Mountain ar, or blaft th unſhelter'd Ground. 


% 


. 
3 - Ls to bleſs Fa indulgent to ſupply, 
He, with a Father's tender Care, 26” We 
| - vers the numerous Family 
* * * and 2 155 and Air. 
3 15 
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F rom Nature's Giant Race: the 1 1 aim 


| Down to the Inſe& Worm , and creeping Ant; or <0 


From th' Eagle, Sov'reign of the Sky, 


To each inferior Feather'd Brood, . 1 


From Crowns, and purple Maj jeſty | R 


To humble Shepherds on the 2 N 1 


His Hand unſeen divides to All their Foed, 3 
Aud the Whole World of Life 9 Na 
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* * Fn ty 
Ax one vide View His Eye ſurveys —  _ 


His Works, in every diftant Clime 1 


He ſhifts the Seaſons, Months, and Days · 
The ſhort-liv'd Offspring of revolving Time; bY 
By turns they die, by turns are born; 


day Summer next whom Ruſſet Robes adorn | a 
And waving. Fields of Yellow Corn; £50 — 


Nature ſpreads} ; 


(Like feeble Age oppreſt with Pain) 


* 


VII. . | : "of ; | ; ' 


The Terrors of thy lifted Hand, 


When long provok'd, thy Wrath awakes, FW 2 y 1 = 
And conſcious Nature to 4.8 Center ſhakes 2 - <= 


Rais'd by thy Volce, the Thunder flies, 
Hurling pale Fear, and wild Confuſion round; 
How dreadful is th* inimitable Sound, EO 

Th Shock of Earth, and Seas, and Labotr of the Skies! 5 
The RY Arabition's 2 Creſt?” 1 
E 4 | Where _ 


Now chearful Spring the Circle leads  ,, i 
And ftrows with Flow'rs, the ſmiling. Meads; _— 


Then Autumn, who with laviſh Stores the Lap of. fl 


A heavy Seaſon does maintain, 3 
With driving Snows, and Winds, 0 biin 2 

Till Spring recruited to advance, \, ,, 
The various Vear rowls round again. 


BT who, Thou 28 Ador'd! a can ind i = 


becreplt Winter , aggard in the Dance, *' _ _ "_—_ 


| = 66 Se 


_ - | Where the gay Head. of wanton Pride? = Ks 
Seel Tyrants fall, and wiſh the opening Ground "6 
_— | Wou'd take thein quick to ſhades of Reſt, 

1 And in their common Parent's Breaſt 


4 

_ From thee their bury'd Forms for ever hide; 
In vain — for all the Elements conſpire, _ + 8 
_ The ſhatter'd Earth, the ruſhing Sea , | 
—_ Tempeſtuous Air, and raging Fire,. - 

_— To Puniſh vile Mankind, and fight for Thee; Y 
_— . Nor Death it ſelf can intercept the Blow, ., 
3 Eternal is the Guilt, and without End the Woce. 


VII. 


0 cus ! Julius as. BE. 
Ye mighty Lords that ever rul'd this Ball! 
3 Gods of Earth, the living Deſtinies 
: That made a hundred Nations bow“! | 
Where's your Extent of Empire now? 
Say where preſervꝰd your Phantom Glory kes? 
Can Braſs the fleeting Thing ſecure? | 
Enſhrin'd in Temples does it ſtay? 
: Or in huge Amphitheatres endure _ 
| The Rage of rowling Time, and ſcorn Decay? 
Ah no! the mouldring Monuments of Fame 
ö 1 A Your vain deluded Hopes betray, 
if Nor ſhew th' ambitions Founder's Name, 
IX 


ad 


* 


4 vn Mix'd with your OG in the ſame _ of Ys . 
== e my Moſe! Time's pation Thread purſue, 
_ And ſee at laſt th! unravell'd. Clue, | 
14 When Cities ſink, and Kingdoms are to more, 
oj 1 And weary Nature f hall her Work give o'er, 

—_ Behold th' Almighty Judge on high! _ 

= See in his Hand the Book V 
=z Myriads of Spirits fill the Sky „ wn 
_— Tattend, with dread —— BY 

= . The Was laſt We: and Time's * 45. 


3 
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The feeble Race of ſhort-liv'd Vanity 
And fickly Pomp at once ſhall dye; 


Foul Guilt to Midnight Caves will ſhrink ay, 25 | 


Look back, and tremble in her Flight, 
And curſe at Heav'n's purſuing Light, 
Surrounded with the Vengeance of that Day. 


How will you then, ye Impious, ſcape your Doom, 


Self judg'd,' abandon'd, overcome? 
Your Clouds of painted Bliſs fhall melt before your Sight, 
Yet ſhall you not the giddy Chace refrain, 
Nor hope more ſolid Bliſs t obtain,  _ 
Nor gnce repeat the Joys You knew before; 
But ſigh a long Eternity of Pain, 
Toft in an Ocean of Deſire vet never find a Shore. 
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Bur ſee where the mild Sov! reign fits prepar'd_ 
His better Subjects to reward! 


Where am I now! What Pow'e Dive" Us ; EI 


Tranſports me! what immortal Splendors ſhine! 
Torrents of Glory 'that oppreſs the Sight! 
What Joys, ecleſtial King ! thy Throne ſarrourid! 
- The 8 who, with thy borrow'd Beams ſo bright, 
Sees not. his Peer in all the Starry Round, 
Wow'd here diminiſh'd fade away, 
Like his pale Siſter of the Night, 
When The refign her delegated Light, 185 
Loſt in the Blaze of Day. | 
Here Wonder only can take Place; 
Then Muſe, th' adyentrous Flight ſorbear! | 
| Theſe Myſtick Scenes thou canſt no farther trace; 
Hope may ſome boundleſs Future Bliſs embrace, 
But What, or When, or Ho, or Where, 
Are Mazes all, which Fancy runs in vain; 
Nor can the narrow Cells of human Brain 
The vaſt immeaſurable Thought contain. 
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A Splendid Schilling: He nor hears with Pain 


* * 
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IMITATION or MILTON, 


appy the Man, who void of Cares, and Strife, 
In Silken, or in Leathern Purſe retains 


ers cry*d, nor fighs for chearſul Ale; ; 
Miſts ariſe, 
repairs: 


New Oyſt 
105 with his Friends, when night! 7 
To Hun per s. Magpye, Town- Hal! 


Where, mindful of the Nymph, whoſe wanton Eye 
Transfix'd his Soul, and kindled Am'rous Flames, 


Chloe, or Phillis ; he, each Circling Glaſs, | 
Wiſheth her Health, and Joy, and equal Love. 
Mean while he ſmoaks, and laughs at merry Tale, : 


Or Pun ambiguous, or Conundrum quaint. 


But I, whom griping Penury ſurrounds , 
And Hunger, fure Attendant upon Want, 
With ſcanty Offals, and ſmall acid Tiff _ 
(Wretched Repaſt! ) my meagre Corps ſuſtain 7 


Then Solitary Walk, or doze at home 


In Garret vile, and with a warming' puff _ 
Regale chill'd Fingers; or from Tube as black 
As "Winter-Chimney, or well poliſh'd Jet, 
Exhale Mundungus, ill-perfyming Scent: - 
Not Blacker Tube, nor of a ſhorter Size 

| Smoaks Cambro Britain (vers'd in Pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwalader and Arthur , Kings, 
Full famous in Romantic-tale) when he ; 
O'er many a craggy Hill, and fruitleſs Cliff, 
-Upan a Cargo of fam'd Ceftrian Cheeſe, 

High over-ſhadowing rides, with a deſign 

To wend his Wares, or at th' Arvonian Mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient Town 

Hight' Morgannumia, or where Vags's Stream 


Encircles Ariconium, fruitful Soil, 


Whence flow. Nectareous Wines, that well hay? ** 


Win Maſſic, e or renown'd Faleru. 


A - 
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Tavs while my joyleſs Hours I liogring ſpend, 5 


With Looks demure, and filent Pace, a Dunn, 
Horrible Monſter! hated by Gods, and Mev, 
To my aerial Citadel aſcends; 

With Vocal Heel thrice thund'ring at my Gates, 
With hideous Accent thrice he calls; I know 
The Voice ill-boding, and the ſolemn Sound. 


1 


What ſhou'd T do? or whither turn? amaz'd, . 5 = 


Confounded, to the dark Receſs I fl 8 
Of Woodhole ; ; ſtrait my briſtling Hairs erect, 
My Tongue! forgets her Faculty of Speech ; 

85 horrible he ſeems! his faded Brow: 
Entrench'd with many a Frown, and Conic Beard, 
And ſpreading Band, admir'd by Modern Saint, 
Diſaſtrous Acts forebode; in his Right Hand 
Long Scrolls of Paper folemnly he waves, 

With Characters, and Figures dire inſerib'd, 

Grie vous to mortal Eyes; (ye Gods avert 


Such Plagues from righteous Men!) behind un ſk 


Another Monſter, not nnlike himſelf, 

Of Aſpect ſullen, by the Vulgar cald SLE 
A Catchpole, whoſe polluted Hands the Gods 
With Force incredible, and Magick Charms 8 
Erſt have indu'd, if he his ample Palm 

Should haply on ill fated Shoulder lay 


Of Debtor, ſtrait his Body, to the Touen 


Obſequious, (as whilom Knights were wont) 

To ſome enchanted Caſtle is convey'd, 

Where Gates impregn'ble, and coercive Chains ; 
In Durance vile detain him, till in form 1} 
Of Mony, Fallas ſets the Captive free- = 


Beware, ye Debtors, when ye walk, beware, 
Be circumſpe „oft with infidions Ken 
This Caitiff eyes your Steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a Creek, or gloomy Cave, 
Prompt to enchant ſome inadvertent wretch _ 
With his unhallow'd Touch, So (Poets ſing) 
Grimalkin, to Domeſtick Vermin {worn 
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An evils Foe, with watchfal Eye, 

Lyes 2 brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Portending her fell Claws, to thoughtleſs Mice 
Sure Ruin, So her diſembowell'd web 
Arachne in a Hall, or Kitchin ſpreads. 

Obvious to vagrant Flies: She ſecret ſtands 


Within her woven Cell; the Humming Prey, 
| Regardleſs of their Fate , ruſh on the | 
Inextricable, nor will ought avail 


oils 


Their Arts, nor Arms, nor Shapes of TI Flue; 
The Waſp inſidious , and the buzzing Drone, 
And Butterſly , proud of expanded wings 


Diſtinct with Gold, entangled in her Snares, 5 
I Uſeleſs Reſiſtance make : With eager ftrides, 


She tow'ring flies to her expected Spoils: 


Then with enyenom'd Jaws the vital Blood 


Drinks of reluctant Foes, and to her Cave 


7 Their Bulky Carcaſſes triumphant drags, | 


- So paſs my Days. But when Nocturnal Shades 


| This World invelop, and th' inclement. Air 
Preſuades Men to repel benumming Froſts | 
With pleaſant Wines, and crackling blaze of Wood; 
Me Lonely fitting, nor the glimm'ring Light ; 
Of Make-weight Candle, nor the joyous Talk 


Of lovely Friend delights; diſtreſs'd, forlorn, 
Amidſt the horrors of the tedious Night, 
Darkling 1 ſigh, and feed with diſmal Thoughts 
My anxious Mind; or ſometimes mournful Verſe 


Indite, and ſing of Groves, and Myrtle Shades, 
Or deſp'rate Lady near a purling Stream,  -/ 
Or Lover pendent on a Willow Tree: 
. Mean while T Labour with eternal Drought, - 
And reſtleſs Wiſh in vain, my parched Throat 
Finds no Relief, nor heavy Eyes Repoſe; © 
But if a Slumber haply does Invade + EY 
My weary Limbs, my Fancy's ſtill awake, 


Longing for. Drink, and Eager in 4 Dream 
Awake 
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Awake I find the ſettled Thirſt — = 
Still gnawing, and the pleaſant Phantom * 2 


Tuvs do I live, from Pleaſure quite debarr d, 
Nor taſte the F ruits that the Sun's genial Rays by 
Mature, Golm Apple, nor the downy Peach,, 
Nor Walnut in rough furrow'd Coat ſecare,  . x 
Nor Medlar, Fruit delicious in decay; ; 5 
Afflictions Great! yet greater ſhall remain: „„ 
My Galligaſtins that have long withſtood „ 
The Winter's Fury, and Encroaching F roſts; | ; 
By Time ſubdu'd, (what will not Time ſubdue 19 . 1 | 
An horrid Chaſai diſcloſe, with Orifice - PRES | 
Wide, Diſcontinuous ; - at which the Winds, ; 1 
Eurus , and Auſter, and the dreadful Forcdgse © 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian Waves, =, 
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Tumultuous enter with dire chilling Blaſts, — = 
Portending Agues. Thus à well fraught Ship | - + _ 
Long fail'd ſecure, or thrd th! Ægean Deep, —=— 
Or the Jonian, till Cruiſing near 1 


The Lilybean Shoar with hideous Craſh 
On Scylla, or Charybdis ( dang'rons Rocks) 5 
She ſtrikes rebounding, whence the ſhatter d Ouk, 

So fierce: a Shoch unable to withſtand, | 


Admits the Sea; in at the gaping Side N | 
The crouding Waves Guſh with impetuous Rage, 


Reſiſtleſs, Overwhelming; Horrors ſei ge - _ 
The Mariners, Death in their Eyes appears, —- 
They ſtare, they lave, they pump, they ſwear, they * 0 13 
(Vain Efforts 1) ſtill the Batt ring Waves ruſh in © 
Implacable till delug'd by the Foam, 1 


The _— ſinks e in the vaſt Abyſs. 


Character i Catiline. 5 
Lene CartILINE, by birth a Patrician, Was 
by nature W n adv ogy 
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—_—  - both- -bodily and mental; but his diſpotions were cor- Her 
3 -rupt and wicked. From his youth, his ſupreme de. An 
4 light was in violence, ſlaughter, rapine, and inte. 
F ſtine confuſions; and ſuch works were the employ. 
ment of his earlieſt years, His conſtitution qualified 
aim for bearing hunger, cold, and want of ſleep, to 
—_— a degree exceeding belief. His mind was daring, 
—_—  - ſabtle. unſteady. There was no character Which he 
cCould not aſſume and put off at pleaſure. Rapacious 
_ of what belonged to others, prodigal of his own, 
= violently bent on whatever becache the object of his 
purfuit. He poſſeſſed a confiderable ſ ik of. elo- 
—_ quence, but little ſolid knowledge. His infatiable 
—_— temper was ever puſhing him to graſp at what was 
—_ immoderate, romantic, and out of his reach. 


—_ | Azovr the time of the diſturbances raiſed by 
= — Sylla, Catiline was ſeized with a violent luſt of po- 
wer; nor did he at all hefitate about the means, fo 
be could but attain his purpoſe of raiſing himſelf to 
ſupreme dominion, His reſtleſs ſpirit was in a con- 
tinual ferment; occaſioned by the confuſion of his 
own private affairs and by the horrors of his guilt 
conſcience; both which he had brought upon himſelf 
by living the life above deſcribed, He was encoura- 
ged in his ambitious projects by the general corru- 
ption of manners which then prevailed amongſt a pe- 
ople infected with two vices, not leſs oppoſite to one 
another in their natures than miſchievous in wenn 
tendencies; J mean, Lanny” and Avarice. 


PG. e and Amelia, | 
4 Y OUNG Cxr,avon bet 3 | TOE 
And his AMELrA were a matchleſs 2 * 


With _ virtue as j and ta grece; * 1 
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The fame ; diſtinguiſh'd by their ſex alone! e 
Hers, the mild luſtre of the blooming morn n 
And his, the radianee of the riſen day. bobs 


Txzy lov'd. / But ſuch their guileleſs paſſion Was, 
As, in the dawn of time, infotm'd the heart 
Of innocence and tindifſembling truth, . 
Twas friendſhip, heighten'd by the mutual wiſhs - | 
Th' enchanting hope, and ſympathetic glow-w/· 

Beam'd from the mutual eye. e > 5 
To love; each Was to each à dearer ſelf; 
Supremely happy; in th“ awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. "Alove; amid the ſhades 
Still, in „ interedurſe, they livd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart!!! ] 
Or ſigh'd and look'd = unutterable things. 1 


So paſs'd their life; à cleat united ſtream; 

By care untuffled, till, in evil hour, 
The tempeſt caught them on the tender Walk, 
Heedleſs how far and Where its mazes ftray'dj 
While, with each other bleſt; creative love | 
Still bade eternal Eden finile afotid.  &- + 
Preſaging inſtant fate, her boſom heavd BED 
Unwonted fighs 3 and , ſealing oft a look 

Tow'rds the big gloom; on Celadon her eye 9 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek, - | 
In vain aſſuring love and confidence „ 
In heaven tepteſs'd her fear; it grew; and ſhook © © 
Her frame near diſſolution. He perceivid 5 
The unequal conflict; and z as angels look 153 
On dying ſaints; his eyes compaſſion fhed; 

With love illumin'd high, Fear not,” -he ſaid; _ 
"Sweet innocence! thou ſtranger to offene 
And inward ftotmi He who yon fhies involves 


"- 


* 
* 


n frowns of darkneſs, ever ſmiles on thee |. 

Vith kind regard. O'er thee the ſectet ſhaf 
That waſtes vt midnight, or thi undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies hatmleſs 17 that very voice 
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Which thunders. terrour through the guilty heart, 


With tongues of feraphs, -whiſpers peace to thine. | 


"Tis ſafety to be near thee, ſure, and thus 


' To claſp perfection!“ — From his void embrace 
 WMiyfterious Heaven!) that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken'd corfe, was ſtruck the beauteous maid. 
But Who can paint the lover, as he ſtood _ 
- Pierc'd by ſevere amazement, hating 8 
Speechleſs ; and a in all the death 25 Wo. 


ren of Juvia Brutus over. the 
dead Body of Lucretia. 


| Y ES, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood, wid 


was once ſo pure, and which nothing but 
royal villany could have polluted, that I will purſue 
Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, and 
their children, with fire and ſword;. nor will I ever 
ſuffer any of that family, or of any other whatſoever, 


to be king in Rome: Ye gods, I call.you to witneſs. 


this my oath! — There, Romans, turn your eyes 
to that ſad ſpectacle — the daughther of Lucretius, 
"Colletiog's wife — ſhe died by her own hand. See 
there a noble lady, whom the luſt of a Tarquin re- 
duced to the neceſſity of being her own executioner, 
to atteſt her innocence. Hoſpitably entertained by 
her as a kinſman of her huſband's, Sextus, the pe 


dious gueſt, became her brutal raviſ her. The chaſte, 


the generous Lucretia, could not ſurvive the inſult. 
Glorious woman! But once only treated as a ſlave, 
| ſhe thought life no longer to be endured, Lucretia, 


a woman, difdained a life that depended on a tyrant's 


will; and. ſhall we — ſhall men, with. ſuch an ex- 
ample before our eyes, and after five- and · twenty 
years..of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through 3 
Nur" of f dyings delge one lingle inſtant to aſſert our 
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liberty? No', Romans, now is the time; the fayon- 


rable moment we have ſo long waited for is come. 


Tarquin is not at Rome. The Patricians are at the 


head of the enterpriſe. The city is abundantly provi- 
ded with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. There 
is nothing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own 
courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe Warriors, 
who have ever been ſo brave When foreign enemies 
were to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts were to be 
made to gratiſy the ambition and ayarice of Tarquin, 


be then only cowards, when they are to deliver” 


themſelves from ſlavery? — Some of you are per- 
haps intimidated - by the army which Tarquin now 
commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will take the 
pork of their general. Banifh ſo groundleſs a fear. 


he love of liberty is natural to all men. Vour fel. 
low - citizens in the camp feel the weight of oppres- 


ſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in Rome: 
they will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of throwing 


off the yoke, But, let us grant there may be ſome 
among them, who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit or a 
bad education, will be diſpoſed to favour te tyrant. - 
The number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have 


means ſufficient in our hands to. reduce them to rea- 
ſon, They have left us hoſtages more dear to them 
than life, Their wives, their children, their fathers, 
their mothers, are here in the city. Courage, Ro- 
mans, the gods are for us; - thoſe gods, whoſe tem- 


ples and altars the impions Tarquin has profaned by _ 
ſacrifices and libations made with 'polluted hands, 
polluted with blood, and with numberleſs unexpiated 
crimes committed againſt his ſubjects. — Ve gods, 


who protected our forefathers, ye genii, who watch 


for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do you in- 


ſpire us with courage and unanimity in this glorious. 
cauſe, and we will, to our laſt br 
worſhip from all profanation. 
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ALEXAN DER'S F EAST; | 
= OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC... ©. T 
an ODE 1 8T CICILIA'S DAT, 
: WT at the Ro! as Fs for Par 71 won, 


y Philip's Werne "IE 
Aloft in awful Stute N | 
The God - like Hero fat 


On his Imperial — 

His valiant Peers were plac'd around; 
| 43 Their Brows with Roſes and with Myrtles 'bound, 
—_— (So ſhow'd. Deſert in Arms be Crown'd:). 
The Lovely Thais by his fide, | 

Sat like a blooming Eaſtern Bride 
13 Flower of Youth and Beauty's Pride, 
_ Happy, happy, happy Pair! - 
—_— None but the Brave 
1 None but the Braye 
—_— Ne one but the Braye deſerves * Faln 

Wes © 2 7 oo 

Bl , happy, happy Pair! 
e 
Wone but the Braue 
IN one "me the e ſerve the Air, 


II. 
Tinothes plag'd on thigh. 
Amid the tuneful Choir 
With flying Fingers touch'd the Jams. 
5 The frembling Notes aſcend the Sky, | 
5 And a Joys hn 
; The Song began from Fove; _ 
. . Who left his bliſsful Seats above, — - —» 
(Such is the Pow'r of mighty Love.) | 
A Dragon's fiery Form: þely'd the God: 
| Sublime on Radiant Spheres He rode; 
2 When He to fair Olympia preſ'd; - 
5 an hoy: an Image of Final; 80 meg of the Work 


— 17 


The lif-viog Crowd admire the lofty . W 1 
A preſent Deity , they ſhout around; e 
A preſent Deity the ning Roofs rebound, 
With raviſh'd Ears 805 
The Monarch hears, NR Rs Ta 
Aſſumes the God, 
Affects to nod, 1 1 
And ſeems to ſhake the. Spheres, 8 5 1 
CHORUS, | = 
With rauiſid Ears ' ' | ' - : © 8% 
The Monarch hears, e 
4 the l 
AﬀeRs to nod, 3 
Ad ſeems to ſtake the "ne VCC 


Tux Praiſe of Bacchus — , the ſweet Mufician ſung). 
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The jolly God on Triumph comes; 
Fluſh'd with a purple Grace : So 


N ow ' given the Hautboys breath; He comes, He comes, 
Bacchus ever Fair and Young, _ 
Drinking Joys did firſt ordain: . * 

Bacchus Bleſſings are a Treaſure; 


Fg is the Soldier's Plcaſure ; I 1 4 1 il 
Nich the Treaſure; TR 


Sweet the Pleaſure; i 
Sweet i is Pleaſure after Pain. 4 
| enen, | 
Bacchus · Bleſſings are a. Treaſure; 
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- Rich the Treaſures 
. Sweet the Pleaſure; | 


Drinking is the Soldier's an,, 2 8 -Y [ J 


Hider is 3 7 was Pain. 3 5 : I | 4 


E MH with the ae the King grew n 1 


* Maſter fay ne I OT" be 
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Of Bacchus ever Fair, and ever Voung: Y [18 


He ſhews his honeſt Face, _= 


' Fought all his Battles o'er again; = f 
And thrice He routed all his Foes:& thrice he fle w the ſlain. —_ 
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His glowing Cheeks, "his: Ardent 855 2 


And while He Heav'n and Earth deſy'd, 


: Chang'd his Hand, and check'd his Pride, 


He choſe a Mournful Muſe - 
Soft Pity ro. infuſe: _» 
He ſang Darius Great and Good, 
By too fevere a Fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
N allen from his hi gh eſtate _ 
And weltring iu his Blood; 


Deſerted at his utmoſt Need, 
Buy thoſe his former Bounty fed; 5 


On the bare Earth expos'd he lies, 


With not a Friend to cloſe his Eyes. 


With down-caſt Looks the joyleſs Victor ſat, 
| Revolving in his alter'd Soul 


The various Turns of Chance below: . 


And, nowand then, a Sigh he ſtole; 
1 And Tears began to flow, - - 
CHORUS, 8 
Revololaty in his alter'd Soul 


The various Turns of Chance helow; 2 


Aud, now and then, a Sigh he Hole; 
: And Tears aun to flow, . 


Tur Wohty: Maſter ſmil'd to ſee - 
That Love was in the nex Degree: 
*T was but a Kindred- Sound to move; 
2 or Pity melts the Mind to Lore. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian Meaſures, 
Soba he footlyd his Soul to Pleaſures, 
War, he ſung, is Toil and Trouble; 
Honour but an empty Bubble. 
% Never ending, ſtill ors FAY 
Fighting ſtill, and ftill deſtroying, - 
_ ._ the World be worth thy Winning, 
Think, O think, it worth Enjoying. 
Lovely Thais ſits beſides tee, 
Tako the Good the Gods provide thee, 
The Navy rend-the- Skies , with loud ee 
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So 13 Was . but Muſick won the Cauſe, . - +4 1 
The Prince, 8 to conceal his Pain, — __ 5 
Guz'd on the Fair TY 33 = 
Who caus'd his Care, N Y 1 
And ſigh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look d, 1 
Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again: + 
At en with Love and Wine at once o preſs'd, „ = | 
The vanquiſ h'd Victor funk upon her Breaſt, Eo 
CHORUS. ©: = 
- Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, — 

Gaz'd on the Fair EE”. 

lo caus'd his care, N 2 

And figltd and hoot'd, gd and bob d, = 

Sig d and look'd, 4 fd again: "a 
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At length, with Love pay ine at once oppreſs'd „ 
The van 4 iftor 1 her Breaſt. 
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Now ftrike the Golden Lyre again : ; „„ 
A louder yet, and yet a. louder Strain, | — 
Break his Bands of Sleep aſunder, 3 | 
And rouze him, like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
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Hark, hark, the horrid Sound 
Has rais'd up his Head, 
As awak'd from the Dead, 
And amaz'd, he ſtares around. 
Revenge, Revenge, Timotheus cries, 8 
See the Furies ariſe! . 
5 See the Snakes that they tear, 
How they hiſs in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh from their beet 
Behold. a ghaſtly Band, © | 1 
Each a Torch in his Hand! „ 
Theſe are Grecian Ghoſts , that in Battle were lain HS 
And undury'd remain, 
8 Inglorious on the- Plain. 
Hive the Vengeance. "ND 
To the Valiant Crew. | 
Behold how they toſs their Torches on high 
„ How they point to the Perſian Abodes, | 
and Sitting Ts of their Hoſtile. e 
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Tue 8 app old. with a furtoins Joy; 
1 e 


4 And the King ſeiz d a Flambeau, with Zeal to deſtroy; 
- q "= Thais led the Way VEL 
=_ ' . » To. light him to his Prey, 
= And, like another Fellen, fir d another Troy. 
—_— __ EXtOKTS8. : 
—_ | And the Ki tiz'd a Flambeau , vath Eva to defir 
g = l, led the Wa 1 . 
1 .-. 475 Mak eee e eee 
1 | Hud, like e, Hellen , fir'd another Troy. 

—_ . 5 e long ago 


—_ *Ere heaving Bellows learn'd to blow, 

—_ 0 While Organs yet were mute; 

. | Timotheus | „to his breathing F late, : 

—_ And ſounding Lyre;, 
_ | Cou'd ſwell the Soul to rage, or kindle ſoft fire, ' 
Alt laſt Divine Cecilia came, 1 
= ., Invetitreſs of the Vocal Frame; 

—— The me Enthuſiaſt, from her Sacred Store; 6 
—_—_ Enlatg'd the former narrow Bounds, 

3 ; And added Length to ſolemn Sounds . 

= Wit Natute's Mothet-Wit, and Arts unknown before, 

Let old Timotheus yield the Prize, ,. 

_ | Or both divide the Crown; 

He rais'd a Mortal to the Skies ; 
| She drew an Angel down. 
. Grand CHORUS. 
4 laft, Divine Cecilia rame, 

"BM Inventreſs of the Pocal Frame 
The Foun Eut huſiaſt, from her Sacred 3 * 

5 Enlarg'd the former narrow Bounds; , 

8 And added Length to ſolemn Sounds 
2 With Nature's Mother-IWi it, and Arts unknown beforts 

Loet old Timotheus yield the Prize, ; 

Or both divide the Crown; | | 

He raisd a Mortal to the Skies 5 © 

_ She — an nee down. 2 5 
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CHAP. 1 


The defeription of the family of Wakefield 3 in which 
7 kindred likeneſs prevails as tell of mind 


as of AG... 7} act” 


Lag ever of opinion; ; that the honeſt FT is 5 
married and brought up a large family, did mors 
ſervice. than he who continued ſingle, and only talked = 


of population. From this motive, I had ſcarce taken 


orders a year before I began to think ſeriouſly of ma- 


trimony, and choſe my wife. as ſhe did her wedding 


gown, not for a fine glosſy ſurface, but ſach qualities 
as would wear well To do her-juſtice, ſhe Was 4 
good - natured notable woman; and as for breeding, 


there were few country ladies who could thew more. 


She could read any Engliſh book without much fpeE - | 
ling; but for pickling, preſerving , and cookery, one. 


could excel her. She prided herſelf alſo upon 


an excellent contriver in houſekeeping; though I a . 


never find that we i" richer with all her {contrivances: 


| "Hae 
our fondneſs cm as we grew old, There was 


in fact nothing that could make us angry with the © _ 


world or esch other. We had an elegant houſe, ff. 
tuated in a fine” country, and a good neighbourhood. 


The year was ſpent in moral or rural amuſement; in ES, 37 
viſiting our rich neighbours, and relieving ſuch as W. 
re poor. We had no * to * nor —_— 


M An * 


* . 


loved each other ſtenderly, und 
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P 
to undergo; all our adventures were by the fire fide, I fle 
and all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. lad 
As we lived near the road, we often had the cat 
traveller or ſtranger viſit us to taſte our goofeberry I da? 
wine, for which we had great reputation; and I pro- 
+  'feſs with the veracity of an hiſtorian, that I never 
knew one of them find fault with it. Our couſins 
too, even to the fortieth remove all remembered their 
affinity, without any help from the herald's office, 
and came very frequently to ſee us. Some of them 
did us no great honour by theſe claims of kindred; 
as we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongſt 
the number. However, my wife always inſiſted that 
as they were the ſame fle/i; and blood, they ſhould 
fit with us at the ſame table. So that if we had not 
very rich, we generally had very happy friends about 
us; for. this remark will hold good through life, that 
the poprer the gueſt, the. better pleaſed he ever is 
with being treated: and as ſome men gaze with ad. 
miration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a 
butterfly, ſo I was by nature an admirer of happy 
human faces. However, when any one of our rela- 
tions was found to be & perſon of very bad character, 
2 troubleſome gueſt, or one we defired to get rid of, 
upon his leaving my houſe, I ever took care to lend 
him a riding coat, or a pair of boots, or ſometimes 
an horſe of fmall value, and I always had the ſatisfa- 
faction of finding he never came back to return them. 
| By this the houſe was cleared of ſuch as we did not 
- like; bur never was the family of Wakefield known to 
.turn the traveller or the poor dependant out of 'doors. 
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Thus we lived ſeveral years in a ſtate of much 
happineſs, not but that we ſometimes had thoſe little 
rubs which Providence ſends to enhance the value of 
its favours. My orchard was often robbed by ſchool 
boys, and my wife's cuftards plandered by the cats 
or the children. The Squire would ms 
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sfleep in the moſt pathetic parts of my ſermon, or his 8 
lady return my wife's civilities at church with a mu- _ - 
tilated curteſy, But we ſoon got over the uneaſineſs  . '' mn 
cauſed by ſuch accidents, and uſually in three or four _ n= 
days began to wonder how they vext um. 


My children, the offspring of temperance , as they 
yere educated without ſoftneſs, ſo they were at once 
well formed and healthy; my ſons hardy. and active, 
my daughters beautiful and blooming. en I ſtood 
in the midſt of the little circle, which promiſed, to be 
the ſupports of my declining age, 1 could not avoid 
repeating the famous ſtory” of Count Abensberg, who, 
in Henry I's progreſs through Germany, While other 
courtiers came with their treaſures, brought his thirty- 
two children, and preſented them to his ſovereign as. 
the moſt valuable offering he had to beſtow. In this 
manner, though I had but fix, I conſidered them as a 
very valuable preſent made to my country, and con- 
ſequently looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldeſt 
ſon was named George, after his uncle, who leſt us 
ten thouſand pounds. Our ſecond child, a girl, I in- 
tended to call after her aunt Griflel; but my wife, 
who during her pregnancy . had been reading roman- / -- 
ces, inſiſted upon her being called Olivia. In leſs | 
than another year we had another daughther, and 
now I was determined that Griffel ſhould be ber na- 
me; but a rich relation taking a fancy to ſtand god 
mother, the girl was, by her directions, called So- 
phiaz ſo that we had two romantic names in the fa 
mily ; but I ſolemnly proteſt T had no hand in it. Me- 
ſes was our next, and after an interval of twelve years, 
we had two ſons more. 2 5 2 


It would be fruitleſs to deny my exultation when . 8 
I faw my little ones about me; but the vanity and © ( 
the ſatisfaction of my wife were eyen greater than —_ 
mine. When our viſitors would fay, Well, upon - 
my word, Mrs. Primroſe, you have the fineſt 'chil- 
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nſome is that handſome does“, And then ſhe would 


other by efforts ſuccesſsfully repeated. 


ſimple, and inoffenfive,” _ , 
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„dten in thie Whole country. — Ay, neighbours: 
ſhe would anſwer, they are as heaven made them, 
*handſome enough, if they be good enough; for hand- 


bid the girls hold up their heads; who, to conced 


nothing, were certainly very handſome. Mere outh. 


bs - | 


de is ſo very trifling a circumftance with me, that [ 


ſhould ſcarce have remembered to mention it, had it 


not been. a general topic of converſation in the coun- 
try. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that luxurian- 
ey of beauty with which painters 8 draw He. 
be; open, ſprightly, and commanding. Sophia's fea, 
tures were not ſo ſtriking at firſt; but often did more 
certain execution; for they were ſoft, modeſt, and 
alluring. The one vanquiſhed by a fingle blow, the 


he temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features, at leaſt it was ſo with my 
daughters. Olivia wiſhed for many lovers, Sophia to 
ſecure one. Olivia was often affected from too great 
a deſire to pleaſe, Sophia even repreſt excellence from 
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her fears to offend. The one entertained me with 


her vivacity when I was gay, the other with her 
ſenſe when I was ſerious. Bat theſe qualities were 
never carried to exceſs in either, and I have often 
ſeen them exchange characters far a whole day toge- 


ther, A ſuit of mourning has transformed my coquet 


into a prude, and a new ſet of ribbands has given 
her younger ſiſter more than natural vivacity. My 
eldeſt ſon George was bred at Oxford, as I intended 
him. for one of the learned profeſſions, My ſecond 


boy Moſes, whom I deſigned for buſineſs, received 8 
ſort of a mifcellaneous education at home. But it is 


needleſs to attempt deſcribing-the particular characters 
of young people that had ſeen but very little of the 


5 world, In ſhort, a family likeneſs. prevailed through 
| all, and properly ſpeaking, they had but one chara- 


Cer, that of being all equally generous, credulous, 
_ CHAP. II. 
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Eumily misfortunes. The loſs | of fortune only ſerves 
e eee, th pride of the worthy, 


| he temporal concerns of out family were chle- 
fly committed to my wife's management, *as 


to the the ſpiritual 1 took” them entirely under my 
own direction. The profits of my living, ' which . 


amounted' to but thirty - five pounds. a'year, I made 
over to the orphans and widows of the o 

our dioceſe; for having a ſufficient fortune of my on, 
I was careleſs of temporalities, and felt a ſecret plea- 


efgy of 


fure in doing my duty without reward. I alſo ſet 


a reſolution of keeping no curate, and of being acquam- 
ted with every man in the pariſh, exhorting the 
married men to temperance, and the bachelors to ma- 
trimony; ſo that in a few years it was à common 
ſaying, that there were three ſtrange wants at Wake- 
field, a parſon wanting pride, young men wanting 


wives, and ale -houſes wanting cuſtomers. * 


ne of my favourite & 
ons to prove its happi- 
hich I made a 


Matrimony was always 
dies, and I wrote ſeveral ſe 
neſs: but there was a peculiar | 
point of W for 1 maintained 

ul 


that it was unlawful for a prieſt of the church of Eng- 
land, after the, death of his firſt wife, to take a ſe. 
cond, or to expreſs it in one word, I valued myſelf 
upon being a ſtrict monogamiſt, 
I was early initiated into this important dine, 
on Which ſo many laborions volumes have bee t- 
felf, 


ten. I publiſhed ſome, tracts oon the ſubje i e 
| which, as they never ſold, I have the conſolation: of 
thinking are read only by the happy Few. Some of 


ith Whiſten, 


my friends called this my weak fide; but alas! the 


had not like me made it the ſubje& of long cobteih- 
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de was not averſe to the match; fo both families lived 
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plation. The more I reflected upon it, the more im. v. 
portant it appeared. I even went a ſtep beyond Whiſt. IM th 
on in diſplaying wy principles: as he had engraven to 
upon his wife's tomb that ſhe was the only Wife of Wl ev 
William Whiſton; fo I wrote a ſimilar epitaph for my 0 
wife; tho ſtill living, in which I extolled her pruden. d 
e, wconomy , and obedience till death; and having vi 
got it copied fair, with an elegant frame, it was pla. ar 
bed over the chimney - piece, where it anſwered, ſeve. Wl gi 
| ral very uſeful purpoſes. It admoniſhed my wife of If ol 
| Her duty to me, and my fidelity to her; it inſpired Ml te 
| Her With a pasſion for fame, and conſtantly put her in et 
Wind of her end. S _ 


It was thus, perhaps, from bearing marriage fo 0 
wften recommended, that my eldeſt fon, juſt upon p 
leaving college, fixed his affections upon the daughter y 
of a neighbouring clergyman, who was a dignitary MW 
in the church, and in circumſtances to give her a lar. 
ge fortune: but fortune was her ſmalleſt accompliſh. ! 
ment. Miſs Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all, 
except my two daughters, to be completely pretty. 
Her youth, health, and innocence, were till heigh = 
dened by a complexion ſo tranſparent, and ſuch an ! 
mo ſenſibility of look f as even age could not gaze | 
{ 
| 


vn with indifference, - As Mr. Wilmot knew that 1 
could make a very handſome ſettlement on my fon, 


| together in all that harmony which generally precedes 
un expected alliance. Being da by pee 
that the days of courtſhip are the moſt happy of our 
Hives, I was willing enough to lengthen the period; 
the various amuſements which the young couple 
day ſhared in each other's company, ſeemed to 
their paſſion. We were generally awaked 


in the 


| morning by muſic, ahd on fine days rode a 
Hunting. The hours between breakfaſt and dinner the 
wies devoted to dreſs and ſtudy: they uſually read 
I page, and then gazed at themſelyes in the glaſs, 
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which even philoſophers might own often preſented 
the page of greateſt beauty. At dinner my wife 
took the lead; for as ſhe always inſiſted upon carving 
every thing herſelf, it being her mother's. way, ſhe 
gave us upon theſe occaſions the hiſtory of every 
diſh. When we had dined, to prevent the ladies lea - 
ying us, I generally ordered the table to be removed; 
and ſometimes., with the muſic maſter's aſſiſtance, the 
girls would give us a very agteable' concert. Walking 
ont, drinking tea, country dances, and forfeits, fhor- 
tened the reſt of the day, without the aſſiſtance of 
cards, as I hated all manner of gaming, except back - 
gammon, at which my old friznd and I ſometimes | 
took a twopenny hit. Nor can I here paſs over an 
ominous circumſtance that happened the laſt time we 
played together; I only wanted to fling a quatre, and 
yet I threw deuce ace five times running. — 42 


Some months were elapſed in this manner, till at 
laſt it was thought convenient to fix a day for the 


vuptials of the young couple, who ſeemed earneſtly  - 


to deſire it. During the preparations for the wedding, 
I need not deſcribe the buſy importance of my wife, 
nor the ſly looks of my daughters: in fact, my atten - 
tion was fixed on another object, the completing. a 
tract which J intended ſhortly to publiſh in defence 
of my favourite — 1 1 As I looked upon this as 
a maſterpiece both for argument and ſtyle, I could 
not in the pride of my heart avoid ſhewing it to my 
old friend Mr, Wilmot, as 1 made no doubt of re- 
ceiving his approbation; but not till too late I difeo- 
vered that he was moſt violently attached to the con- 


trary opinion, and with good reaſon; for he wWag at 


that time actually courting à fourth wife. Thighs 
may be expected, produced a. diſpute attended Wi 
ſome acrimony, which treatened to interrupt bur in- 
tended alliance; but on the day before that appo inted 

for the ceremony, we agreed to diſcuſs the ſubject 
a, 44 V 
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driven to the very verge of abſurdity. You might as 
well -adviſe me to give up my fortune as my, argu. 
ment“ . Vour fortune”, returned my friend, I an 


”to diſavow my principles. 
inform the company of my circumſtances; and as 


 fations of both families when 1 divulged the news of 
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It was managed with propter ſpirit on both fideg: 
be aſſerted that I was heterodox I retorted the char. 


ge: he replied, and I rejoined. In the mean time, 


while the controverſy was hotteſt, I was called ont 
by one of my relations, who, with a face of concery, 
adviſed me to give up the diſpute, at leaſt till my ſon's 
wedding was over. How“, cried I, "relinquiſh the 
*cauſe of truth, and let him be an huſband, already 


”now forry to inform you, is almoſt nothing. The 
”merchant in town, in whoſe hands your money was 


”and is thought not to have left a ſhilling in the 


c 
lodged, has gone off, to avoid a ftatute of bankruptcy, b 
x 

t 


pound. I was unwilling to ſhock you or the family 
»with the account till after the wedding: but now it 


may ſerve to moderate your warmth in the argument; 
”for, I ſuppoſe, your own prudence will enforce the 
neceſſity of difſembling at leaft till your ſon has the 
young ladys fortune ſecure”, *Well”, returned I, if 
”what you tell me be true, and if I am to be a beg- 
vgar, it ſhall never make me a raſcal, or induce me 

\ Tl go this moment and 


for the argument, I even here retract former 
®conceſlions in the old gentleman's favour, nor will 


* 


A allow him now to be an huſband in any ſenſe of 
the expreſſion”. 8 2 {7 


It would be endleſs to deferibe the different ſen- 


our miſsfortune; but what others felt was flight to 


What the lovers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, 


whp; ſeemed before ſufficiently inclined to break off 


- the match, was by this blow ſoon determined: one 
virtute he had in perfection, which was prudence, too 
_ often the only one that is left us at ſeventy · tWo. 
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lives are generally found at laſt to be of 
our oon procuring. 5 


| | he only hope of our family now was, that 


the report of our misfortunes might be. mali- 


cious or premature: but a letter from my agent in 


town ſoon came with a confirmation of every parti- 


cular. The loſs of fortune to myſelf alone would have 
been trifling ; the only. uneaſineſs I felt was for my fa- 


mily, who were to be humble without an education 


to render them callous to contempt. 


Near a fortnight had pasſed before I attempted 
to reſtrain their affliction; for premature conſolation 
is but the remembrancer' of ſorrow. During this in- 
terval , my thoughts were employed on ſome future 
means of ſupporting them; and at laſt a ſmall Cure of 
fifteen pounds a year was offered me in a diftant 
neighbourhood, where I could ſtill enjoy my princt- 
ples without moleſtation. With this propoſal I joy ful - 


ly cloſed, having determined to increaſe my ſalary by _ 


managing a little farm. 


x Having taken this reſolution, my next care was 


to get together the wrecks of my fortune; and all 


debts collected and paid, out of - fourteen; thouſand 


pounds we had but four hundred remaining. My chief 
attention therefore was now to bring down the pride 


of my family to their circumſtances: for I well knew 


that aſpiring beggary is. wretchedneſs itſelf, "You can- 


not be ignorant, my children”, cried I, that no pru- 
"dence of ours could have prevented our late misfor- 
tune; but prudence may do. much in diſappointing its 


"efſetts, We are now poor, wy fondlings, and wiſ⸗ 
"dom bids us conform yr our humble ſituation. 2 
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100 Rp 
"ns then, without repining, give up thoſe ſplendonry 
vwith which numbers are wretched, and ſeek in hun. 
Pbler circumſtances that peace with which all may be 
"happy. The poor live pleaſantly without our help, 
"why then ſhould not we learn to live without theirs, 
No, my children, let us from this moment give uy 
_ all pretentions to gentility; we have ſtill enough left 
for happineſs if we are wiſe; and let us draw upon 
"content for the deficiencies of fortune”, | 


» 


; 
' 
- 
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As my eldeſt ſon was bred a ſcholar, I determi, 
ned to ſend him to town, where his abilities might 
contribute to our ſupport and his own. The ſepars 
tion of friends and families is, perhaps, one of tho 
moſt diſtreſsfal circumſtances attendant on penury. The 
day ſoon arrived on which we were to difperſe for 
the firſt time. My ſob, after taking leave of his mo- 


kiſſes, came ta aſk a bleſſing from me. This I gave 
him from my heart, and which, added ta five. guineas, 
was all the patrimony I had now: to beſtow. "You 
ware going, my boy“, cried I, to London: on foot, 
»in the manner Hooker, your great anceſtor, travelled 
"there before you. Take from me the ſame horſe 
-Pthat was given him by the good biſhop Jewel, this 
Pfaff, and take this book too, it will be your com- 
fort on the way: theſe two lines in it are worth a 
_ Pmillion, I have been young, and now am old, yt 
never ſaw I the righteous man for/aken or his ſeed 
begging their bread. Let this be your conſolation as 
you travel on. Go, my boy, whatever be thy for. 
_ tune let me ſee thee once a year; ſtill keep a good 
__ *heart, and farewell”. As he was poſſeſt of integri- 
ty and hanaur, I was under no apprehenſſons from 
throwing him naked into the amphitheatre of life: for 
T knew he would act a good part whether vanqui- 
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_ ſhed or vittorious. 


x” 


©. __ His departure only prepared the way for our 8 


ther and the reſt, who mingled their tears with theit 
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which arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a 
neighbourhood in which we had enjoyed ſo why 
hours of tranquillity, was not without a tear, which 
ſcarce fortitude itſelf could ſuppreſs. Beſides, a journ- 
ey of ſeventy miles. to a family that had hitherto ne- 
ver been above ten from home, filled us with appre- 
henſion, and the cries of the poor, who followed us 
ſor ſome miles, contributed to encreaſe it. The firſt 
day's journey brought us in fafety within thirty miles 
of our future retreat, and we put up for the night at 
an obſcure inn in a village by the way. When we 
were ſhewn a room, I defired the landlord, in my 
uſual way, to let us have his company, with which 
he complied, as what he drank would encreafe- the 
bill next morning, He knew, however, the whole 
-neighbourhood to which I was removing, particulary - 
'Squire Thornhill, who was to be my landlord, and 
who lived within a few miles of the place. This 
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gentleman he deſcribed as one who defired to know _ = 


little more of the world than its pleaſures, being par- 
ticulary remarkable for his attachment to the fair. ſex, 
He obſerved that no virtue was able to reſiſt his arts 
and aſſiduity, and that ſcarce a farmer's daughter within 

ten miles round but what had found him ſucceſsfull 

and faithleſs, Though this account gave me ſome pain, 
it had a very different effet upon my daughters, Who - 
ſe features ſeemed to brighten with the expeCation 
of an approaching triumph, nor was my wife leſs 


leaſed and confident, of their allurements and virtne, 


hile our thoughts were thus employed, the hoſteſs 


entered the room to inform her huſband, that the 


ſtrange gentleman, who had been two days in the | 
honſe, wanted money, and could not ſatisfy them for 


his reckoning. Want money“! replied: the hoſt, "that EO 


"muſt. be imposſible; for it was no later than yeſter- 


"day he paid three guineas to our beadle to ſpare an 


"old broken ſoldier that was to be whipped through - 
the town for dogſtealing”. The hoſteſs, however, 
ſtill perſiſting in her firſt aſſertion, he was preparing 
8155 85 0 
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to leave the room, ſwearing that he would be fatis. 
fied one way or another, when I begged the landlord 
would introduce me to a ſtranger of ſo much chari. 
ty as he deſctibed. With this he complied, chewing 
in a gentleman who ſeemed to be about thirty, dref 
in cloaths that once were laced. His perſon was well 
formed, 'and his face marked with the lines of thin. 
king. He had ſomething ſhort and dry in his addreſs, 
and ſeemed not to underſtand ceremony, or to diſpiſe 
it. Upon the landlord's leaving the room, I could 
not avoid expreſſing my coneern to the ſtranger at 
ſeeing a gentleman in ſuch circumſtances, and offered 
him my, purſe to ſatisfy the preſent demand. I take 
„it with all my heart, Sir”, replied he, and am glad 
„that a late overſight in giving what money I had 
'»ahout me, has ſhewn me, that there are ſtlll ſome 
„men like you. I muſt, however, previouſly entreat 
being informed of the name and refidence of my, be. 
®nefattor, in order to repay him as ſoon as poſſible”, 
In this I ſatisfied him fully, not only mentioning my 
name and late misfortunes, but the place which I was 
going to remove. This“, cried he, happens ftill 
„more luckily than J boped for, as T am going the 
"fame way myſelf, having been detained here two 
days by the floods, which, I hope, by to-morrow 
_ will be found paſſable”, I teſtified the pleauſure [ 
ſhould have in his compary,. and my wife and daught- 
ers joining in entreaty, he was prevailed upon to ftay 
ſapper. The ſtranger's converſation, which was at 


once pleaſing and inſtructive, induced me to wiſh for 


a continuance of it, but it was now high time to re- 
tire and take refreſhment againſt the fatigues of the 
following day. *** 


I be next morning we all ſet forward together: 
my family on horſeback, while Mr. Burchell, our new 
companion, walked along the foot - path by the road. 
fide, obſerving, with a fmile, that as we were ill 
mounted, he would be too generous to attempt leaving 
; | N 5 ö / f U 
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us behind, As the floods were not yet ſubſided, we 
were obliged to hire a guide who trotted on be- 
fore, Mr. Burchell and 1 bringing up the rear. We 
lightened the fatigues of the road with philoſophical 
diſputes, which he ſeemed to underſtand erfectly. 

But what ſurpriſed me moſt was, that though he was 
2 money - borrower, he defended . his opinions with  . 
as much obſtinacy as if he had been my.patron. He 
now and then alſo informed me to whom the diffe- 
rent ſeats belonged that lay in our view as we travel - 

led the road. That“, cried he, pointing to a very 
magnificent houſe which ſtood at ſome diſtance, be- 
"longs to Mr. Thornhill, a young gentleman who 
"enjoys A large fortune, though entirely dependant 

»on the will of his uncle, Sir William Thornhill, a 
"gentleman, who content with a little himſelf, per- 
»mits his nephew to enjoy the reſt, and chiefly: reſi- 

des in town. What”! cried I, is my young land- 
„lord then the nephew, of a man, whoſe virtues, ge- 
»neroſity, and ſingularities. are ſo univerſally kfown® 

J have heard Sir William Thornhill - repreſented! as 

vone of the moſt generous, yet whimſical , men in the 
Kingdom; a man of conſummate benexvolence“ . — =_ 
»Something, perhaps, too much ſo”, replied Mr. Bur-. = 
"chell, at leaſt he carried benevolence. to an .exceſs' ' 
"when young; for bis paſſions, were then ſtrong, and Þ 
vas they all were upon the fide of virtue, they led it 1 
„up to a romantic extreme. He early began to aim | 
rat the qualifications of the ſoldier and the. ſcholar; 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed -.in+ the army, and had: ſome. 
reputation among men of learning. Adulation ever 
follows the ambitious ; for ſuch alone receive moſt 
"pleaſure from flattery. He was ſurrounded with 
crowds, who ſhewed him only one ſide of their 
character; ſo that he began to loſe'a regard for pri- 
vate intereſt in univerſal ſympathy. He loved alt 
”mankind ; for fortune prevented him from knowing 
that there were raſcals. Phyſicians tell us of a diſor- 
"der in which the whole body is ſa-; exquiſitely _ 
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his profuſions began to impair his 


9 


ple, that the flighteft touch" gives palin: what fone 


„have thus ſuffered in their perſons, this gentleman 
felt in his mind. The flighteft diſtreſs, whether tea 
vor fictitious, touched him to the quick, and his ſoy! 


— 'laboured under a fickly ſenſibility of the miſeries of 
 * others. Thus diſpoſed to relieve, it will be eafl 


*conjeRured, he found numbers pong to ſolieit: 
his fortune, but not 
his good - nature; that, indeed, was ſeen to encteaſe 


Vas the other ſeemed to decay: he grew improvident 


„as he grew poor;-and though he talked like a man 


v»of ſenſe, his actions were thoſe of a fool. Still, 


„however, being ſurrounded: with importunity , and no 


longer able to fatisfy every requeſt that was made 


„him, inftead of money he gave promiſes. TH were 


vall he had to beſtow, and he had not reſolution 


venough to give any man pain by a denial. By this 
he drew round him crowds of dependants whom he 
»was ſure to diſappoint; yet wiſhed. to relieve, Theſe 


„hung upon him for a time, and left him with. meri- 
ted reproaches and contempt. But in proportion as 
he became contemptible to others, he became deſpi- 


„cable to himfelf. His mind had leaned upon their adu- 


ation, and that ſupport taken away, he could find 


„no pleaſure in the applauſe of his heart, which he 
had never learnt to reverence. The world how be- 
6, om to Wear u different aſpect; the flattery of his 


. Friends began to dwindle into ſimple approbation. Ap- 
Yprobation' ſoon took the more friendly form of advi- 


Ye; and advice when rejected produced their repros- 


- %hes. He now therefore found that ſuch friends as 


*%henefits had gathered round him, were little eſtima- 


-»þle: he now found that a man's own heart muſt be 


%eyer given to gain that of another. I now found, 


that — that — I forget what I was going to obſer- 


ve: in ſhort, Sir, he reſolved to reſpect himſelf, and 


laid down à plan of reſtoring his falling fortune. For 
*his purpoſe, in his own whimſical manner, he tra. 


”velled through Europe. on foot, and now, though he 
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»has ſcarce attained the age of thirty, his circumſtan. 


"ces are more affluent than ever. At preſent, his 
»bounties are more rational and moderate than before; 


"bat. ſtill he preſerves the character of an hamouriſt, 
"and finds moſt. pleaſure in eccentric” virtues”, . 


My attention was ſo much taken up by Mr. 
Burchell's account, that I ſcarce looked forward a we 
went along, till we were alarmed by the cries of my 


family, when turning, I perceived my youngeſt daugh- 
ter in the midſt of a rapid ſtream, thrown from her 


horſe, and ſtruggling with the torrent. She had ſunk 
twice, nor was it in my power to difingage myſelf 
in time to bring her relief. My ſenſations Were even 
too violent to permit my attempting her reſcue: ſhe 
muſt have certainly periſhed, had not my companion, 
preceiving her danger, inſtantly plunged in to her re- 
lief, and, with ſome difficulty, brought her in ſefety 
to the oppoſite ſhore. By taking the current a little 


farther up, the reſt of the family got ſafely over; 


where we had an opportunity of joining our acknow- 
ledgments to her's. Her gratitude” may be more rea- 
dily imagined than deſcribed: ſhe thanked her delive- 
rer more with looks than words, and continued to 
lean upon his arm, as if ſtill willing to receive aſſi- 
ſtance. My wife alſo hoped one day to have the 
pleaſure of returning his kindneſs at her own Houſe, 
Thus, after we were refreſhed at the next in, and 


had dined together, as Mr. Burchell was going to a' 


different part of the country, he took leave, and we 


purſued our journey. My wife obſerving as we Went, 


that ſhe liked him extremely , and proteſting ; that if 
he had birth and fortune to entitle him to match into 


ſuch a family as our's, ſhe knew no man ſhe: would 
ſooner fix upon. I could not but ſmile to hear her 


talk in this lofty train: but L Was. never much'difplea- 
ſed with | thoſe harmleſs deluſions that tend to make 


us more happye © 
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A proof that even the humbleſt fortune may grant 
: happineſs , which depends not on circum- 
flance, but conſtitution. 


— 
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* p | he place of our retreat was in a little neighbour. 
Ty hood, conſiſting of farmers, who tilled their 
own grounds, and were equal ftrangers to opulence 
and poverty. As they had almoſt all the convenien. 
.cies of life within . themſelves, they ſeldom. viſited 
towns or cities in ſearch of ſuperfluity. Remote from 
the polite, they ſtill retained the primaeval ſimplicity 
of manners; and frugal by habit, they ſearce knew 
that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 
chearfulineſs on days of labour; but obſerved feſtivals 
as intervals of idleneſs and pleaſure, They kept up 
the Chriſtmas carol, ſent true- love · knots on Valentine 
morning, eat pancakes on Shrove-tide , ſhewed their 
wit on the firſt of April, and religiouſly cracked nuts 
on Michaelmas eve. Being apprized- of our approach, 
the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their mi- 
niſter, dreſt in their fineſt eloaths, and preceded. by a 
pipe and tabor: A feaſt alſo was provided for our re- 
ception, at which we ſate chearfully down; and what 
the conyerſation wanted in wit, was made up in 


hughter. = 


2 Our little habitation was fituated at the foot of 
= floping hill, ſheltered with a beautiful underwood 
dehind, and a prattling river before; on one fide 3 
meadow, on the other a green, My farm conſiſted 
of about twenty acres of excellent land, having given 
an hundred pound for my predecefſor's goodwill. Noth. 

Ing could exceed the neatneſs of my little encloſu- 
res: the elms and hedgerows appearing with inexpres- 
. Nible, beauty. My houſe conſiſted of. but one tory» 
and was covered with thatch, which gave it an a 
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of great ſnugneſs; the walls on the inſide were nicely 
white- waſhed, and my daughters undertook to adorn. 
them with pictures of their own deſigning. Though 
the ſame room ſerved us for parlour and kitchen, that 
only made it the warmer. Beſides, as it was kept . 
with the utmoſt neatneſs, the diſhes, plates, and cop- 
pers, being well ſcoured, and all diſpoſed in bright 
rows on the ſhelves, the eye was agreeably relieved, 
and did not want richer furniture. There were three 
other apartments, one for my wife and me, anothes 
for? our two daughters, within our own, and the third; 
with two beds, for the reſt of the children, 


The little republic to which I gave laws, was 
regulated in the following manner: by ſun- riſe we all 
afſ-mbled in our common apartment; the fire being pre- 
viouſly kindled by the ſervant, After we had ſaluted 
each other with proper ceremony, for I always 
thought fit to keep up ſome mechanical forms of 
good breeding, without which freedom ever deſtroys 
friendſhip, we all bent in gratitude to that Being who 
gave us another day. This duty being performed, my 
ſon and I went to purſue our uſual induſtry abroad, 


while my wife and daughters employed themſelves in 


providing breakfaſt, which was always ready at a cer- 
tain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and 
an hour for dinner; which time was taken up in in- 
nocent mirth betwen my wife and daughters, and in 
philoſophical, arguments between my ſon and me. 


As we roſe: with the ſun, ſo we never 

our labours after it was gone down, but returned ho- 
me to the expecting family; where ſmiling looks, a 
neat hearth, and pleaſant fire, were prepured for our 

reception. Nor were we without gueſts: ſometimes 
farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, and of- 
ten the blind piper, would pay us. à viſit, and taſte 
our gooſeberry winez for the making of which we 
had loft neither the receipt nor the reputation, Theſe 
ö „ harm- 
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harmleſs people had ſeveral ways of being good com. 


cluded in the manner. we began the moruing, my 


How well fo ever I fancied my lectures againſt pride 


ſon paduaſoy, becauſe I formerly happened to ſay it 


nity, particulary that-of my wife, from whom I ex. 


ſolemnity than before. — Surely, my dear, you jeſt”, 
eried my wife, we can walk it perfectly well; we 
Want no coach to carry us now”. Tou miſtake, 


pany; While one played, the other would ſing ſome 
ſoothing ballad, Johnny Armſtrong's laſt good night, 
or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was coy. | 


youngelt boys being appointed to read the leſſons of 
the day, and he that read loudeſt, diſtincteſt, and beſt, 
was to have an halfpenny on Sunday to put in the 
poor's box, | +38 | 


. | When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of fine. 
ry, which all my ſumptuary edi&s could not reſtrain, 


had conquered the vanity of my daughters; yet I fill 
found them ſecretly attached to all their former fine- 
ry: they ſtill loved laces, ribbands, bugles and cat. 
gut; my wife herſelf retained a paſſion for her crim. 


became 4 her, 


I be firſt Sunday in particular their behaviour ſer. 
ved to mortify me: I had deſired my girls the prece. 
ding night to be dreſt early the next day; for I always 
loved to be at church a good while before the reſt of 
the congregation, They punctually obeyed my dire. 
ctions; but when we were to aſſemble in the morning 
at breakfaſt, down came my wife and daughters, dreſt 
out in all their former ſplendour ; their hair plaiſtered 
up with pomatum, their faces patched to taſte, their 
trains bundled up into an heap behind, and ruſtling at 
every motion. I could not help ſmiling at their 'va- 


pected more. diſcretion. In this exigence, therefore, 
my only reſource. was to order my ſon, with an im. 
portant air, to call our coach. The girls were..ams- 
Zed at the command; but I repeated it with more 


„child“ 


of hawthorn. and honeyſuckle, Here, when the wea- 
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v»ehildꝰ“, returned I, Wwe do Want a coach; for if we 


„Walk to church in this trim, the very children in the 
"pariſh will hoot after us“, — Indeed“, replied my 
wife, I always imagined that my Charles was fond 
„of ſeeing his. children neat and handſome about him”. 
— You may be as neat as you pleaſe”, interrupted I, 
„and I ſhall love you the better for it; but all this is 
not neatneſs , but frippery. Theſe rufflings, and pin- 
"kings, and patchings, will only make ſus hated by 
vall the wives of all our neighbours. No, my chil- 
"dren” , continued I, more gravely, ”thoſe gowns may 
be altered into ſomething of a plainer cut; for finery 
"is very unbecoming in us, who want the means of 
"decency, I do not know whether ſuch flouncing and 
ſhredding is becoming even in the rich, if we con- 
"ſider upon a moderate calculation, that the nakedneſs 
”of the indigent world may be cloathed from the trim- 
»mings of the yain”, - 


This remonſtrance had the proper effe&; they 
went with great compoſure, that very inſtant, to chan- 
ge their dreſs; and the next day I had the ſatis faction 
of finding my daughters, at their own requeſt, em- 
ployed in cutting up their trains into Sunday waiſt- 
coats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and what - 


was ſtill more ſatisfactory, the gowns ſeemed impro- |, 


ved by this curtailing. 
Han MM 


A new and great acquaintance introduced; What we 
place moſt hopes upon generally proves moſt fatal. 


A+ xo fmall diſtance from the houſe my predeces- 
ſor had made a ſeat, overſhaded by an hedge 


ther was fine and our labour ſoon finiſhed, we uſual- 
ly fat together, to enjoy an  extenfive e 
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the calm of the evening, Here too we drank tea, 
which now was become an occafional banquet; ang 
as we had it but ſeldom, it diffuſed a new joy, the 
; Preparations for it being made with no ſmall ſhare of 
_* buſtle and ceremony. On theſe . occaſions, our two 
little ones always read for us, and they were repy. 
larly ſerved after we had done. Sometimes, to give 
a variety to our amufements, the girls fung to the 
guitar; and while they thus formed a. little concert, 
my wife and I would ftroll down the ſloping field, 
that was embelliſhed with blue- bell and centaury, talk 
of our children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze 
that wafted both health and harmony, | | 


In this manner we began to find that every ſitus. 

tion in life might bring its own peculiar pleaſures: 

every morning waked us to a repetition of toil; but 
the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 


It was about the beginning of autumn, on 4 
holiday, for I kept ſach as intervals of relaxation from 
labour, that I had drawn out my family to our uſual 

place of amuſement, and our young mufleians began 
their uſual concert. As we were thus engaged, we 
ſaw a ſtag bound nimbly by, within about twenty 
ces of where we were. ſitting, and by its panting, 
by ſeemed prot by the hunters. We had not much 
time to reflect upon the poor animal's diſtreſs, when 
we perceived the dogs and horſemen come ſweeping 
along at ſome diſtance behind, and making the very 
ath it had taken. I was inſtantly for returning 
"Fe a with my family; but either curiofity or ſuprice, ot 
ſiome more hidden motive, held my wife and daughters 
to their ſeats, The huntsman, who rode foremoſt, 
. paſt us with great ſwiftneſs, followed by four or five 
_ perſons more, who ſeemed in equal haſte, At laſt, a 
young gentleman of a more genteel appearance than 
the. reſt, came forward, and for a while regarding us, 
ĩuſtead of purſuing the chace, ſtopt ſhort, and ging 
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his horfe to a ſervant who attended, approached us 
with a careleſs ſuperior air. He ſeemed to want no 
introduction, but was going to ſalute my daughters as 


F 


one certain of a kind reception; but they had early 


learnt the leſſon of looking preſumption out of coun- 
tenance. Upon which he let us know that his name 
was Thornhill, and that he was owner of the eſtate 


that lay for ſome extent round us. He again, there- l 


fore, offered to ſalute the female part of the family; 
and ſuch was the power of fortune and fine cloaths, 
that he found ho ſecond repulſe. As his addreſs, 
though confident, was eaſy, we ſoon became more 
familiar; and perceiving muſical inſtruments lying near, 
he begged to be favonred with a ſong. As I did not 
approve of ſuch diſproportioned acquaintances, I win- 
ked upgn my daughters, in order to prevent their eom- 
pliangeP' but my, hint was counteracted by one from 
ner be ſo that with a chearful air they gave us 
a "fav farts of Dryden's. Mr. Thornhill ſeemed 
highly delighted with their performance and choice, 
and chen took up the guitar himſelf, * He played but 
very indifferently; however, my eldeſt daughter repaid 
his former applauſe with intereſt,” and aſſured him that 
his by were louder. than even thoſe of her maſter, 


At this compliment he. bowed; which ſhe returned 
with a curteſy. He praiſed her taſte, and ſhe com- 
mended. his underſtanding an age could not have ma- 
de them better acquainted. While the fond mother 
too, equally happy, infiſted upon her landlord's ſtep. - 
ping in, and taſting a glaſs of her gooſeberry. The 

whole. aw | 
girls attempted to entertain him with topics they 
thought moſt modern, while Moſes, on the countrary, 


gave him a queſtion or two from the antients, for | 1 
which he had the ſatis faction of bar Jughed ak: 
d fond ſtuexk 


my little ones were no leſs buſy, 
cloſe to the ſtranger. All my endeavours could ſcar- 


ce keep their dirty fingers from handling and tarnii. 
Thing: the lace on his cloths, and lifting up the my "4 
ä 7 REP. 
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ily, ſeemed earneſt to pleaſe him: my. "1 
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5 of bis pocket holes, to ſee what was there. At the 
approach of evening ſhe took leave; but not till he 
naaa d requeſted permiſſion to renew his viſit, Which, 28 
be Was our landlord, We moſt readily agreed to. 


* 


K * 


A4 ͤ.s ſoon as he was gone, my wife called a conn. 
© "\cil- on«the conduct of the day. She was of opinion, 
that it was a. moſt | fortunate hit; for that ſhe had 
| known even ſtranger things than that brought to bear, 
EI. She hoped again to ſee the day in which we might 
_ hold up our heads with the beſt of them; and convly. 
_ ded, ſhe protefted ſhe could ſee no reaſon why the 
two Miſs Wrinklers ſhould marry great fortunes, and 
her children get none. As this laſt, argument was di. 
rected to me, I proteſted I could ſee no reaſon for 
it neither, nor why Mr. Simpkins got the tęn thou. 
fand pound prize in the lottery, and we ſ. down 
With a blank. I proteſt Charles”, ogjed my wifes this 
js wis the way you always damp my piss and me when 
we are in ſpirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, What 
”do you think of our new viſitor? Don't youethint 
e to be good · natured“? — ”Immenſely ſo, 
„indeed, mamma“, replied ſhe, „I think he has a great 
deal to ſay upon every thing, and is never at «loſs; 
”and the more trifling the ſubject, the more he has 
. ®to ſay”, = Ves“, cried Olivia, he is well enough 
»for a man; but for my part, I don't much like him, 
, - -he is ſo extremely impudent and familiar; but on the 
1 nu guitar he is ſhocking“. Theſe two laſt ſpeeches | 
n interpreted by contraries. I found by this, that So- 
_ phia internally deſpiſed, as much as Olivia ſecretly ad. 
ET mired him. — Whatever may be your opinions of 
„him, my children“, cried I, ”to' confeſs a truth, he 
»has not prepoſſeſt me in his favour. Diſproportioned 
”friend\{hips eyer terminate in diſguſt; and J thought, 
”notwithſtandiW all his eaſe, that he ſeemed perfect. 
"ly ſenſible of the diſtance between us. Let us keep 
ot - "to companions of our own rank, There is no cha. 
ar uracter more contemptible than a man that is a * 
1 TOA . | | | , Phan» 
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"ting women ſhould not be contemptible t. "ae 
vat beſt, we Thall be contemptible if his views be! 
»"nourabltej but if they be otherwiſe! 1 fhould Th 


„henſions from the cvhdu@t' of my ehflaren bit I think 

„there are ſome from his Charger”; Would have 

( Wl proceeded; but for the. interruption” of 4 ſervant" from 

„che Squire, Who, With his compliments, ſent us a fl. 

de of veniſon, «nd: 1 prömiſe to dine with us ſome 

þ dye after." This well timed preſent pleaded more pow- 

e erfulty in His favour,” than any thing I had to ſay 

q could obviats. I therefore continued + Glowe;" ;" ſatisfied. 

. Vith juſt having pointed out danger. und leaving it to 

r Wl their” 6Wn® diſcretion td avoid it. That virtue which 

5 —_— IE! ever Efieded,; i ſcarce wm the” 

1 <1; "$$ _ >" 5 kl * 3 

1 

108 ; oY happineſs of « comtry for : * 
ene 2 c Ken 

| AF we carried on- 'the former diſſhits with ſome 

degree of -warmtls, in order to accommodate 

* matters, it was univerſally! agreed; that we f houid 


„ Have a part of the veniſon for ſupper and the girls 


„ undertook! the taſk» with alserity. I am ſorry , cried. 


I, „that we have no heighbour or ſtranger to take a 


"a" double reliſh from hoſpitalit) — "Bleſs! men, 
here Wife, here romes our good friend! Mr. Bur- 


iy in tbe a 
„ment; chic“ erisd 1. ved miſtuke there ; my deu. 
11 believe chere are but-few that ean de thate I never 
diſpute your abilities at making 2 gooſebye; 

8 beg yowlh leave argument to me“. 2 1 


' WY comet by the family, who hook hia hrartily by the 
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»der but to think of that! Ie is true, I have ho appre- 


„bett in this good — "feaſts of this kind ucquifre 


| heit 2 that ſuyed our Sophia, and that run you down 
— Wonfute ine in . argh- 


and 1 


ſpoke, 
poor Mr. Burchell entered the. dolle = was' wel. 


hand, while little Dick officicuſly reached him a chfr. 
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ma, little Dick offered him his part 
his brother Moſes would let him lie with him; And 
I', cried Bill, will give Mr. — ary part, i 


| largeſt, becauſs he ſpoke firſt”, 
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I was pleaſed with the poor mar's friendſhip for 


two reaſons; becauſe I knew that he wanted mine, 


and I knew. him to be friendly as far as he was able. 
He was known in our -neighbourbood by the chart. 
ter of the poor Gentleman that would do no good 


when he was young, though he was not yet thirty, 


He would at intervals talk with great good ſenſe; but 
in general he was fondeſt of the company of children, 
whom he uſed to call harmlefs little men. He wy 
famous, I found, for ſinging them ballads, and telling 
them ſtories; and ſeldom. went out without ſomething 
in his pockets for them, a piece of ginger - bread, or 
an halfpenny whiſtle. He generally came for a fev 
days into our neighbourhood once a year, and lived 
npon the neighbours hoſpitality. He ſate down. to 
ſupper among us, and my wife was not {paring of 
her gooſeberry wine. The tale went round; he ſung 
us old ſongs, and ſgaye the children the ſtory of the 
Buck of Beverland, with the hiſtory of Patient Gris 


ſel, the adventures of Catſkin, and then Fair Roſs 
mond's bower. Our cock, which always crew at ele. 
ven, now told us it was time for, repoſe; but an un. 
foreſeen difficulty ſtarted about lodging the firanger; 
all our beds were already taken up, and it was too 


late to ſend him to the next alehouſe. | In this dilen- 
of the bed, ii 


”my fiſters will tabe me to theirs”, Well done, 


emy good children“, eried I; hoſpitality is one of 


the firſt chriſtian duties. The beaſt retires to its ſhel 


v» ter, and the bird. flies to its neſt; but helpleſs man 
can only find refuge from his fellow creature. The 


„greateſt ſtranger in this world, was he that came to 


'ſave it. He never had an houſe, as if willing to ſee 


what hoſpitality was left remaining amongſt us. De- 
vborah, my dear“, cried I to my wife; give thoſe 


boys a lump of ſugar, each, and let Dick's be | the 
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in the morbinzg early Titelled ont my whole fa 


our gueſt offering his aſſiſtance, he was accepted among 
the number. Our labours went on lightly, we turned 
the ſwath"to the wind, I went foremoſt, and the reſt 


followed in due ſuceeſſion. I could not avoid howe- + 


ver, obſerving the aſſiduity of Mr. Burchell in affiſting 
my daughter Sophia in her part of the taſk.” When 
he had finiſhed his own, he would join in her's, and 


enter into a cloſe converſation: but I had too good 


an opinion of Sophia's underſtanding, and was too well 
convinced of her ambition, to be under any uneafineſs 
from a man of broken fortune. When we were fini- 
ſhed for the day, Mr. Burchell was invited as on the 
night before; but he refuſed, as he was to lie that 


night at a neighbour's, to whoſe child he was carry- 


ing a whiſtle. ' When gone, our converſation at ſup- 
per turned upon our late unfortunate gueſt. What a 


ſtrong inſtance”, ſaid I, is that poor man of the mi- 


"ſeries attending a youth of levity arid extravagance. 


He by no means wants ſenſe, which only ſerves to 


vaggravate his former folly. Poor forlorn creature, 
”where- are now the revellers, the flatterers, that he 
could once inſpire and command! Gone: perhaps to 
vattend the bagnio pander. grown rich by his extra- 
”vagance. They once praiſed him, and now they ap- 
plaud the pander: their former raptures at his wit, 


are now converted into ſarcaſms at his 'fplly: he is 


poor, and perhaps derſerves poverty; for he has nei - 

ther the ambition to be independent, nor the ſkill to 

be uſefull”. Prompted perhaps by ſome' ſecret reaſons, 

I delivered this obſervation with too much acrimony , 

which my Sophia gently reproved. Whatſoever his 
y ve 


former *condaCt ' ma „ Ppappa, his circumſtances 
"ſhould"'exempt him from cenſure now. His preſent 
indigence is a ſufficient pnniſhment for former folly ; 
and I have heard my pappa himſelf ſay, that We 
"ſhould never ſtrike our unneceſſary blow at a victim 
"over whom providence holds the ſcourge of _— 
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he ſaid to her; but that ſhe þeliey 


"ſentment?. — PORN are. rights 8 cried, ray. fo 

Moſes, and one of the ancients finely repreſents: f 
„malicious a conduct, by the attempts. of a ruſtic to 
"flay Marſyas, whoſe ſkin, the- fable tells us, had been 
„belly ſtript off by another. Beſides I don't Know 
"if this poor man's ſituation be fo bad as my father 


would repreſent it. We are not to judge of the fee. 
lings of others by what we might feel if in their 


place. However "Ik the habitation of the mole to 
„our eyes, yet the animal--itſelf finds the apartment 


ufficienly lightſome. And. to confeſs a truth, this 
„man's mind ſeems fitted to his ſtation; for-1- never 
heard apy one mote ſprightly than he was ta- day, 


„hen he converſed with you“. —» This was ſaid wit. 
hout the leaſt deſign, however it excited à blaſh, 
which ſhe ſtrove to cover by an effected laugh, . 
ſuring him „ that ſhe ſcarce. took any notiee of what 
ed he might; once 
have been a very fine gentleman. „The readineſs, with 


* which ſhe undertook to vindieate herſelf, and her-bly- 


ſhing, were ſymptoms J ww not Tabel approve; 
ow I repreſs 1 dalhte me b e egg. 
As. we exſpetted our landlord the next: day m 
Wife went to make the veniſon paſty; Moſes ſate rea- 
ding, While J taught the little ones: my daughters 
ſeemed equally buſy. with the reſt; and I obſerved 
them for à good while cooking ſomething over the 


fire. I at firſt ſuppoſed: they were aſſiſting their mo- 
ther; but little Dick informed me in a whiſper, that 


they were making a waſh for the face. Waſhes of 
all kinds I had a natural antipathy to; for I knew. " 
inſtead of mending the complexion. they ſpoiled it, 1 
therefore approached my. chair by fly degrees to the 
fire, and graſping the poker, as if it wanted mending, 
1 by accident, overturned the whole Wer 
eee e en 
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W 4he wonnen ei on which we were . 
| to entertain dur young landlord, it may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed what proviſions were exhauſted to ma- 
ke an appearance. It may alſo be conjectured that 
my wife and daughters expanded their gayeſt plum- 
ige upon this occaſion. Mr. Thornhill came with a 
couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder. | The ſer- 
vants ,” Who were numerous, he politely ordered o 
the next alehouſe: but my wife, in the triumph of 
her heart, inſiſted on entertaining them all; for Which, 
by the by, , our family was pinched for three weeks 
after. As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day be- 
fore, that he was making ſame propoſals of marriage 
to Miſs Wilmont, my ſon George's former miftreſs, 
this a £00d deal damped the heartineſs of his reception; 
but accident, in fome — relieved our embarta- | 
ſment; for one of the co 6 bappening to mention 
her name, Mr. Thornhill obſerved with an oath, that 
he never knew y thing more abſurd than calli 
ſuch a fright a beauty: For ſtrike me ugly“, cl 
nded He, if 1 ſhould not find as much pleafure * 
choosiug my. miftreſs by the information of 4 lamp 

"under the "clock. at St. Dunſtan's”, At this he langhed, 

and fo did we: — the jeſts of this "rich are ever 9 
ceſsful. Olivia too conld not avoid "whiſpering, N. : 
enough to' be heard, that” be had an infinite fi fu . . 


humour. A. | en 
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| After dinner, I began with way ubs toaſt, the. 
Church; for this I was thanked: by the chaplain, as 
he ſaid. the church «was the only raiftreſs of his affec- 
tions; Come tell us honeſſiy, Frank“, -ſaid«/ the 
Squire, With his uſual archneſs, »ſuppoſs «the. church, 
_ -preſent miſtreſs, dreſt in lawn fleeves, onzgine 


1 . 
: * 


\ \ 


hand, and Miſs Sophia, with no lawn about her, 6 
"the other, which would you be for”? ”For both, to 
de ſure”, cried the chaplain. — "Right Frank“, erie 
the Squire; for may this glaſs ſuffocate me but x 
_ *fine girl is worth all the prieſtcraft in the creation, 
For what; are tythes and tricks but an impoſition, 
Pall a confounded impoſture, and I can prove it“ 
ich you would”, cried my ſon Moſes, and! 
"think”, continued he, that J ſhould be able to ay 
"(wer you. — Very well, Sir” ,.. cried the Squire, 
„who immediately ſmoaked him, and winking on the 
reſt of the company, to prepare us for the ſport, if 
„you are for à cool argument upon that ſubje&, I am 
ready to accept the challenge. And firſt, whether 
Lare you for managing it analogically, or-dialogically'? 
Jam for managing it rationally”, cried Moſes, quite 
happy at being permitted to diſpute. Good again”, 


** 


cried the "Squire, and fel, ot the rſt... 1 bop 
"you'll not deny that whatever. is, is. If you. don't 
grant me that, I can go no further”, — 1 . re 


turned Moſes,” I think I may grant that, and. make 

the beſt of it“. — I hope too, returned the other, 
Loyou'll grant that a part is leſs than the Whole“. 4 
grant that too“, cried Moſes, it is but juſt and res- 
ſonable“. —, I hope“, eried the Squire, you wil 
„not- deny, that the two angles of a triangle are equi 
"to two right ones. — Nothing can be plainer“, re. 
turned t'other, and looked round with his uſual impor: 
tance, — Very well“ cried the Squire; ſpeaking 
very. quick, the premiſes. being thus ſettled, 1 proceed 
to obſerve, that the concatenation of ſelf · exiſtences, 
Proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally 
produce a problematical dialogiſm , which in ſome mes- 
iſure proves that the eſſence of ſpirituality may be re- 
”ferred to the ſecond» ꝓredicable“. — Hold, hold”, 
tried the other, I deny that: Do you think I can 
thus tamely ſubmit to ſueh heterodox dottrinesꝰ? 
„What“, replied the Squire, as if in a paſſion, not 
*ſabmit! Anſwer me one plain queſtion: Be yon m_ 
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ot though all Wg give pe be leaite, 
« very different effect upon Olivia, who miltook it er 
humour 3/though but 4 mere act of the memory. She | 
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-Aritatle right when he ſays, that relatives are reſs- 


wed”? "Undoubtedly", replied the other. If ſo then“, 


cried the Squire, anſwer me directly to what I pro- 
"noſe : Whether do yon judge the analytical inveſtiga- 


"tion of the firſt part of my enthymem deficient ſeoun- | 


dum quoad, or quoad minus, and give me your rea- 
"ſons: give me Laney reafons: I ſay, directly, —*L 
"roteſt”,-- cried Moſes, I don't rightly comprehend 
"the force of your reaſoning; but if it be reduced to 
„one ſimple propoſition, I fancy it may then have an 
"anſwer”, —/ 0, Sir“, cried the Squire, I am your 


"moſt humble ſervant, I find you want me to furniſh 


»you with argument and intellects too. No, Sir, the- 
"re I proteſt you are too hard for men. This effec- 
tually raiſed the laugh againſt poor Moſes, who fate 
the only . diſmal figure in a_ groupe of merry faces: 
nor did he offer a ſingle ſyllable more; during the 
whole untettan nett. 


a * 1 


* * Fe * 
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o 
had 


ave me no pleaſure, it 


thought him therefore à very fine gen 


tleman; and ſuch 
as confider' what powerful ingre | 


dients a. good Figure, 


fine cloaths;, and fortune, ate in that character, will 


eafily forgive her. Mr. Thornhill, notwithſtanding his- 


real ignorance, talked. with eaſe, and could“ expatiate 


upon the common topics of converſation with fluency. 


It is not furprifing then that ſach talents ſhould win 


the affeCiens of a girl, who by education was taught 


to value an appearance in herſelf, and conſequently 


to ſet a value upon it in another. 


* * 


_ Upon his departure, we again entered into a de- 
bate upon the merits of our young landlord. As he 
directed his looks and converſation to Olivia, it was 
no. longer doubted but that ſhe was tlie object that 
induced him to be our viſitor. Nor did ſhe ſeem to 
be much diſpleaſed at the innocent raillery of her — 
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ther and ſiſter u bes den Even Debordb her 
felf ſeeined” ta the Rory of the day, / and exul. 
tech in ber daugliter's vi us if it were ber own. 
„Aud nom, my dear“, erſed ſhe to me, I'll Fairy 
vown; that it was I that inſtructed my girls to en. 
| Yeonrage our landlord's. addreſſes-. I had . aWitys ſome 
ambition] and you now ſee that I was fight; for 
ho knows how this ma end”? Ay, Who ROS 
*that indeed, anfwered: I. Witt a groan N “fer my pirt 
dom t much like it; aud I cod have been better 
ee with" one that was: poor and honeſt, than this 
entleman with bis fortuhe and infidelity; for de. 
"pend oe, if he be What I ſuſpect him, keel 
Pm ſhall ever have à child of 'mino*. e 


„Sure; father, "cried. Mofes 88, % _ won — 
in this; for. heaven. Will never arraign him; for, what 
N. kinks, but for What he does, very man has a 
»thouſand — . e N ay his 
power to ſuppre inking religion, may 
_ "be, involuntary With this, gentleman: ſo that. allogeing 
bis ſentiments to be Wrong, yet as he is purely; pas 
ive; in bis allent,. he is no more to be blamed. f 15 
"errors than the governor of a city without walls for 
"the ſhelter he is obliged to afford. an- inyading, enemy” 


2 True "wy ſon”, eried 11 "but if che gayernor, in. 
Yvites the enemy there, 5 he is juftly culpable;” And 

* (ach is always the caſe with thoſe FE embrace er- 
ror. The vice does tot lie in aſſepting 805 the prools 
8 ſee”; büt in being. blind to many of the proofs 
offer.” 80 that, though our erroneous opinions 

be involuntary when formed, yet as we have been 

| opal ür or W negligent in forming ems 
we deferve' 2 iſhnient fo Sg Yah, or Safe t far 
our folly”. 15 55 1332 5 


My wiſe: now kept oc the dretitcatidbet 
not the argument: ſhe obſerved; that ſeverat' very pro- 
dent ee our acquaintance were * 
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3 
made very good husbands; and ſhe knew ſome ſenſible 
girls that had ſkill enough to make converts of their 
ſpouſes :* And who knows, my dear”, continued ſhe, 
»what Olivia may be able to do. The girl has a great 
deal to ſay upon every ſubject, and to my knowledge 
"is very well {killed in controverſy”. _ 


"Why, my dear, what controverſy can ſhe have 
Yread” ? cried I. It does not occur to me that I 
„ever put ſuch books into her hands: you certainly 
„over- fate her merit”. Indeed, pappa”, - replied Oli- 
via, ”ſhe does not: I have read a great deal of con- 
"troverſy, I have read the diſputes between Thwac- 
"kum and Square; the controverſy between Robinſon 
"Cruſoe and Friday the ſavage, and I am now em- 
”"ployed in reading the controverſy in Religious court- 
"ſhip". — Very well”, cried I, that's a good girl, I 
"find you are perfectly qualified for making converts, 
"and ſo go help your mother to make the gooſe- 
"berrypye”. | | he 


CHAP. VIII. 


An amour, which promiſes little good fortune, yet 
may be productive of much, 


| he next morning we were again viſitad by Mr. 
- Burchell, though I began for certain reaſons, 
to be diſpleaſed with the frequency of his return; but 
[ could not refaſe him my company and fire - ſide. It 
is true his labour more than requited his entertain- 
ment; for he wrought among us with vigour, and 
either in the meadow or at the hay-rick put himfelf 
foretnoſt, Beſides, he had always ſomething amuſing 
to ſay that leſſened our toil, and was at once fo out 
of the way, and yet ſo ſenſible, that I loved, langhed 
at, and pitied him. My only diſlike aroſe from an 
aſtachment he diſcovered to my daughter: he would, 
in a jeſting manner, call her his little miſtreſs, and 
5 =. when- 


* 
-o 
4 


1 = 
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when he bought each of the girls a ſet of ribbangs, 

| hers was the fineſt. I knew not how, but he every 

day ſeemed to become more amiable, his wit to in. 

prove, and his ſimplicity to aſſume the ſuperior airs 
of wisdom. * FE 


Our family dined in the field, and we fate, ot 
rather reclined, round a temperate repaſt, our cloth 
ſpread upon the hay, while Mr. Burchell gave cher. 
fulneſs to the feaſt. To heighten our ſatisfaction two 
blackbirds anſwered each other from oppoſite hedges, 
the familiar redbreaſt came and pecked the crumbs 
from our hands, and every ſound ſeemed but the echo 
of tranquillity. - I never fit thus“, ſays Sophia, but 
”T think of the two lovers, ſo ſweetly deſcribed by 
Mr. Gay, who were ſtruck dead in each other's arms. 
There is ſomething ſo pathetic ih the deſcription, 
„that I have read it an hundred times with new rap- 
„ture“. In my opinion”, cried my ſor, 'the ſineſt 
”ſtrokes in that deſcription are much below thoſe in 

__. ”the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet un, 
»derftands the uſe of contraſt better, and upon that 
„figure artfully managed all ſtrenght in the pathetic 
”depends”. — [t is remarkable”, cried Mr. Burchell, 
”that both the poets' you mention have equally con- 
"tributed to introduce à falſe taſte into their reſpective 
”countries, by loading all their lines with epithets, 
Men of little genius found them moſt eaſily imitated 
»in their defects, and Engliſh poetry, like that in the 
”latter empire -of Rome, is notling at preſent but a 
"combination of luxurlant images, without plot or con- 
_ Pnexion; a ſtring of epithets that improve the ſound, 
without carrying on the ſenſe. But perhaps, Madam, 
While I; thus . reprehend others, you'll think it juſt 
: that I ſhould give them an opportunity to rataliate, 
Land indeed I have made this remark only to have an 
opportunity of introducing to the company a ballad, 
Which, whatever be its other defects, is I think at 

_ leaſt free from thoſe T have mentioned“. 
—_ | "Ss, . 


For 


's, 


/ 
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14 BALLAD. 


T, „gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way, 

„To where yon taper cheers the vale, - 
” With hoſpitable ray. 


„f. or here, fgrlorn and loſt I tread, 
„With fainting ſteps and flow; 
”Where wilds immeaſurably ſpread, 
Beem lengthening as I go”. 


6 „Forbear, my ſon”, the hermit cries; 


To tempt the dangerous gloom; 


»For A 1 faithleſs phantom flies 


o lure thee to thy doom. 


| "Here to the houſeleſs child of want, 


My door is open ſtill; 
»And tho! my portion is but ſcant, 
I give it with good will. 


Then turn to night, and freely chare 


» Whate' er my cell beſtows; 


My ruſhy couch, and frugal fare, . 


My bleſſing and repoſe. 


No flocks that range the valley free, 
„To flaughter I condemn: | 


- ”Taoght by that power that pities me, 


learn to pity them, * 


But from the mountain's 'grafly tide, 


»A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; 


»A ſerip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 


”And water from the ſpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares N 


All earth - born cares are vr 
"Man wants but little here below, 
Nor Wants that little long“. 
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—_— Soft as the dew 8 heav'n deſcends. 
—_—_— His gentle accents fell: | 
—_ Dd. modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, <p 
_ - And follows to the cell. 


r 

1 Fa ar in a wilderneſs obſcure 

1 135 The lonely manſion lay, | 
—_ . A refuge to the neighbouring poor 
11 5 ſtrangers led aſtray. 


__ No ftores beneath its humble thatch 
—_— Requir'd a maſters's care; 

'% 1 The wicket opening with a latch, 
—_— Receiv'd the harmleſs pair, 


i 15 And now when buſy crowds retire 

To take their evening reſt, 

n The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer d his penſive gueſt; 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gayly preft, and ſmil'd, 

ws And fkilld in legendary lore; 

_— The lingering hours beguil'd, | 1 


—_ Around in ſympathetic mirth | 

_— Its tricks the kitten tries, 

4 The ericket chirrups in the hearth; 
„„ The crackling faggot. flies. : 


6 But nothing could a charm impart 
_ IJT?ꝰ0o ſooth the ftranger's woe; 
_ == For grief was heavy at his heart , | 
_ And tears began to flow. 


_ . His rifing cares the hermit by'd, | 

= With anſwering care oppreſt: 
_ "And whence, unhappy youth”, he ery'd, 
—_— The ſorrows 2 hy breaſt? 
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„From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
Reluctant doſt thou rove; 


»Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn d, 


Or unregarded love? 


„Alas: the joys that fortune brings, 
„Are trifling and decay; 

„And thoſe who prize the paltry things, T 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


And what is friendſ hip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep; 


»A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 


But leaves the wretch to weep? 


YAnd love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
"The modern fair one's jeſt, 

»On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle s neſt, 


»For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 


"And ſpurn the ſex”, he ſaid: 
But, while he ſpoke a riſing bluſh 
His love- -lorn gueſt betray'd. | 


| Surpriz'd he ſees. new beauties riſe 


Swift mantling to the view, 
Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
* bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſ bful look, the cio breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms, 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands. confeſt 

A maid in all her charms, 


8 „And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 


A wretch forlorn”, The cryd, 


-» Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude. 
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But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 94, 
"Whom love has taught to ſtray; - 


Who ſeeks for reſt; but finds deſpair 
"Companion of her way. . 


„My father liv'd beſide The Tyne, 19 
A wealthy lord was he | 
„And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
He had but only me, 


* 


”To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 
| Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
2 And felt or feign'd a flame, 


„Each hour a mercenary crowd 
»With richeſt proffers ſtrove: © 

„Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
„But never talk'd of love. 


Jn humble ſimpleſt habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he; 
»Wiſdom and worth Were all he had , 
But theſe. were all to me. 


„»The bloſſom opening to the day 
The dews of heaven refin'd, 
Could nought of purity diſplay , 
1 To emulate his mind. 


»The dew ; the bloſſom on the tree, 
MMWich charms inconftant ſhine; 
„Their charms were his, but woe to mo, 
„„ conſtancy was mine. 
For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
Amportunate and vain; 
"And while his paſſion touch'd my hear, 
Lhe, OE in his * 
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„Till quite. dejected with my ſcorn, 5 
„He left me to my pride; | | 
„And fought a ſolitude forlorn, 
»In ſecret where he died. 
"But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
„And well my life ſhall pay, | 
„Il ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, | 
And ſtretch me where he lay. = 


And there forlorn deſpairing hid, 
ll lay me down and die: 
»Pwas ſo for me that Edwin did, 
20 „And ſo for him will J“. 5 


Forbid it, heaven“! the hermit cry'd, 
And claſp'd her to his breaſt; 

The wondering fair one turn'd to chide, _ 

'Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. fs 2B 


„Turn, Angelina, ever deat, 
»My , charmer, turn to ſee, | 
”Thy own, thy logg loſt Edwin here, 
/ "Reſtor'd to 10 and thee. 


Thus let me hold thee to wy beat; 


x 


And ev'ry care reſign: | 
„And ſhall we never, never part, 
'My life, — my all that's mine? 


 ?No, never, from this hour to part, 

| We'll live and love ſo true; | 
The. ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart; 

Shall break thy Edwin's too. 


| While this ballad was reading, Sophia ſeemed to 
mix an air of tenderneſs with her approbation. But 

our tranquillity was ſoon difturbed by the report of a 

gun juſt by us, and immediately after a man was-ſeen 

burſting through the hedge; to take up the game he 

had killed, This EE as the Squire's _—_— 
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who had fhot one of the blackbirds that ſo agreeably 


entertained us. So loud a report, and fo near, ſtart. 
led my daughters; and I could perceive that Sophiz 
in the fright had thrown herſelf into Mr. Burchel! 
arms for protection. The gentleman came up, and 
aſked pardon for having diſturbed us, affirming that 
he was ignorant of our being ſo near. He therefore 
fate down by my youngeſt daughter, and ſportſman 
like, offered her what he had killed that morning. She 
was going to refuſe, but a private look from her mo- 
ther ſoon induced her to correct the miſtake, and ac. 
cept his preſent, though with ſome reluctance. My 
wife, as uſual, diſcovered her pride in a whiſper, ob. 
ſerving, that Sophy had made a conqueſt of the cha. 
plain, as well as her ſiſter had of the Squire. I fu 
ſpected, however, with more probability, that her 
affections were placed upon a different. object. The 

chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr. Thornhill 
had provided mufic and refreſhments, and intended that 
night giving the young ladies a ball by moon light, 
on the graſs-plot before agggoor, Nor can I deny”, 
continued he, but I have Wintereſt in being firſt to 
deliver this meſſage, as 
„be honoured with Miſs SSphy's hand as a partner”, 
To this my girl replied, that The ſhould have no ob- 
. jeCtion. if ſhe could do it with honour: But here; 
„continued ſhe, is a gentleman, looking at Mr. Bur. 
Ychell, who has been my companion in the taſk for 
"the day, and it is fit he ſhonld ſhare in its amuſe- 
I ments”. Mr. Burchell returned her a compliment for 
her intentions; but reſigned her up to the chaplain, 


adding that he was to go that night five miles, being 


invited to an harveſt ſupper. His refuſal appeared to 
me a little extraordinary, nor could I conceive: how 
fo ſenſible a girl as my youngeſt; could thus prefer a 
man of broken fortune to one whoſe expectations we- 
re much greater. But as men are moſt capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing merit in women, ſo the ladies often form 
the trueſt judgments of us. The two ſexes ſeem 2 


xpeCt for my reward to 
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ced as ſpies upon each other, and are furniſhed "with 
N 


different abilities, adapted for mutual inſpection. 
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Two ladies of great diſtinffion introduced, Super io 
| finery ever ſeems to conſer ſuperior breeding, © | 
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r. Burchell had ſcarce” taken leave, and Sophia 
conſented to 'dayce with the chaplain, when 
my little ones came running ont to tell us, that the 


Squire was come, With a crowd of company. Upon 


our return; We found our landlord. With a couple of 


whom he introduced as women of very great diſtine- 


tion and faſhion from NW We | happened not o 


have chairs enough for the Whole company; but Mr. 


Thornhill immediately propoſed that every gentleman _ 


ſhould ſit in à lady's lap, This I poſitively obje&ted 


n 


- 


to, notwithſtanding a logkof* difapprobatton from my 


wife. Moſes” was there > | difpatclied to borrow a _ 


couple of chairs; and zs Wwe were: in want of ladies 


"+4 


men went with him in queſt of a Jers, 
Chairs und partners were” ſoon provided.” The" gentle. 
men returned with my neighboür Flämbbrongh's rofy. 


to make up a ſet. at _ dances ,, the two gentle. 
of à couple of 'partners. - 


* 


danghters , flaunting With red . top - knots, put at dee 
lucky circumſtance was not adverted to; N the.. 


wo 2 
* 


Miſs Flamboroughs were reckotied the an. 


cers in the parifh, and üfiderſtobd the if "und the” 
round sbour to perfection; yet they were thtally ct. 
zcquainted with "country; "datſees.** This at fiſt, diſco. 
poſed us: however, after & little Thoving and drag. 
ging, they at laſt went merrily on. Our muſic bung 


ſted of two fiddbes, with u pipe and tabor. The od 


bone bright; Mr. "Thornhill aud my eldeft dzügbter 

iche eee 
dec eee ee for. | 
CEPT | * "2 2 | wa 


led up the 


* 


ball, to the great, delight" 
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under gentlemen and two young ladies richly dreſt, 
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cefs. 


ingo, ſhe was all of a muck of ſweat. 


| ward, came flocking. about us. My girl moved with 
ſo much grace and vivacity , that my wife could not 
avoid diſcovering the pride of her heart, by aſſuring 
me, that though the little chit did it ſo cleverly, all 


the ſteps were ſtolen. from herſelf. The ladies of the 
town ove hard to be equally eaſy , but without ſue. 


* 


hey ſwam, ſprawled, languiſhed, and. friſked, 
but all would not do: the gazers indeed owned that 
it was fine; but neighbc ur Flamborough obſerved, that 
Miſs Livy's feet ſeemed. as pat to the muſic as its echo, 


After the dance had continued about an hour, the two 


ladies, who, were apprehenſive of catching cold, mo- 
ved to break up the ball. One of them, I thought, 
expreſſed her ſentiments upon this occaſion in a very 
coarſe manner, when ſhe obſerved, that by the living 

pon' our re- 
turn to the houſe, we found a very elegant cold ſup- 


per, which Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be brought 


with him. The converſation at this time, Was more 
reſerved than before, The two ladies threw my girls 
quite into the ſhade ; for they would talk of nothing 


but high life, and high Wed company; with other 


falbionable topics, ſuch as Pictures, taſte, Shakeſpeare, 
and the muſical | rags *Tis true they once or twice 


| mortifled us ſenſibly by ſlipping ont an oath ; but that 


peared to me as the ſureſt ſymptom of their diſtinc- 


* 


tion, (though I am fince informed that ſwearing is per- 
fectly unf if hionable). Their ſinery, however, threw 

veil over . avy groſſneſs in their converſation. My 
dauaanghters ſeemed» to regard their ſuperior accompliſh- 
e wich envy; and, what 


appeared amiſs Was, afcri- 


tip · top quality breeding. But the condeſcen- 


Hon of the ladies was ill, ſuperior to their other ac- 


compliſhments. One of them obſerved, that had Miſs 


- Qlivia. en a, little more of che world, it would great 


ly improve her. Lo which the other added, that 8 
angle winter in toyn would make her little So- 


- 


bedr, adding, that the 


; ere Was nee 
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dently wiſhed than to give her girls a ſingle winter's 
poliſhing. To this I could not help replying, that 
their breeding was already ſuperior to their fortune; 
and that greater refinement would only ſerve to make 
their poverty ridiculous, and give them a taſte for 
pleaſures they had no right to poſſeſs. — And what 
"pleaſures", cried Mr. Thornhill, do they not deſerve 
"o poſſeſs, Who have ſo much in their power to be- 
"tow? As for my part”, continued he, ”my. fortune 
"is pretty large, love, liberty, and pleaſure, are my 
"maxims; but curſe me if a ſettlement of half my efta- 
"te could give. my charming Olivia pleaſure, it ſhould 


"be hers; and the only favour I would aſk in return 
"would be to add myſelf to the benefit“. 1 Was not * 


ſuch a ſtranger to the World as to be ignorant that 


this was the faſhionable cant to diſguiſe the inſolence 


of the baſeſt propoſal; bat I made an effort to ſuppreſs 
my reſentment. Sir“, cried I, the family wich you 
"now condeſcend to favour with your company, has 
udeen bred with as nice a ſenſe of honour as you, 
”Any attempts, to injure that, may be attended with 
"very dangerous conſequgnces, Honour, Sir, is our 
„only poſſeſſion at preſent, and of that laſt treaſure 
"we maſt be particularly carefull. =» T war ſoon ſorry 


for the warmth with which I had ſpoken this, when 


the young gentleman, graſping my band, ſwore he 
commended my ſpirit, though he diſapproved my ſu- 


ſpicions, As to your preſent hint”, continued he, I 


"proteſt nothing was farther from my heart than ſueh 


» thought, No, by all that's tempting, the virtue 
that will ſtand a regular fiege was nerver to my taſte; 
"for all my amours are carried by a coup de maine. 


The two ladies, Who affected to be ignorant of 
the reſt, ſeemed highly diſpleaſed with this laſt ſtroke 


of freedom, and began a very diſcreet and ſerious dia- 


logue upon virtue: in this my wife, the chaplain, 


and I, ſoon joined; and the Squire himſelf was at 1 
brought to ronſels a ſenſe of ſorrow for bis former 
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my daughters as readily removed; ſo that at laſt I was 


| T now began to find that all my long and painful 
I had laid afleep, but not removed. Our windows 


of the complexion within. My wife obſerved, that ci- 


Working after dinner would redden their noſes, and 
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exceſſes. We talked of the pleaſures. of temperanes 


and of the ſun-ſhine in the mind unpolluted with gilt 
J was ſo well pleaſed, that my little ones were kept 
up beyond the uſual time to be edified by ſo much 
good converſation. Mr. Thornhill even went beyond 
me, and demanded if I had any objection to giving Il 


prayers. I joyfully embraced the. propoſal, and in this 
manner [the night was paſſed in a moſt comfortable 
Way, till at laſt the company began to think of retur. 
ning. The ladies ſeemed very unwilling to part with 
my daughters; for whom they had conceived. a parti- 
cular affeCtion, and joined in a requeſt to have the 

leaſure of their company home. The Squire ſecon. 
ded the propoſal, and my wife added her entreaties: 
the girls too looked upon me as if they wiſhed to go. 
In this perplexity I made two or three excuſes, which 


obliged to give a peremptory refuſal : for which we 
had nothing but ſullen looks and ſhort anſwers the 
Whole day enſuing. | ; WK 


Econ tg 
JVC 
The family endeavours to cope with their betters, The 
miſeries of the poor, when they attempt to 
appear above their circumſtances. _ 


* My 


. lectures upon temperance, ſimplicity, and content- 
ment, were entirely diſregarded. The diſtinctions la- 
tely paid us by our betters awaked that pride which 


again, as formerly, were filled with waſhes for the 
neck and face. The fun was dreaded as an enemy 
to the ſkin without doors, and the fire as a ſpoiler 


fing too early would hurt her danghter's eyes, that 


ſhe 


"*% 


9 


ſhe convinced me that the hands never locked fo _ 
white as When they did nothing. Inſtead therefore 


of finiſhing. George's ſhirts, we now had tbem new 
modelling their old ganzes, or flouriſhing' upon catgut. 
The poor Miſs Flambosoughs, their former gay com- 
panions, were eaſt off as mean acquaintance, and the 
whole converſation ran upon high life and high lived 
company, with pictures, taſte, Shakeſpeare, and the 


muſical . Rae | 


5 But we could have borne all this, had not a for- 


tune - telling gypſey come to raiſe us into perfect ſubli- 
mity. The tawny-ſybil no ſooner appeared, than my 


girls came running to me for a ſhilling à piece to 


croſs her hand with. filver, To fay the truth, I Was 


tired of being always wiſe, and could not help grati- 


fying their requeſt, becauſe I loved to ſee them happy. 


I gave each of them a ſhilling; though, for the ho- 


nour of the family, it muſt be - obſerved, that ary 4 
ife 


never went without money themſelves , as my w 
always generoufly let them have a guinea each, to 


keep in their pockets; but with ſtrict injunctions ne-. | 


ver to change it. After they had been cloſeted up 
with the fortune - teller for ſome time, I knew by their 


looks, upon their returning, that they had been pro- 


miſed ſomething great. — Well, my girls, how have 
you ſped? Tell me, Livy, has the fortune · teller gi- 
»yen thee a penny - worth”? — 'I proteſt, pappa”; 
ſays the girl, I believe ſhe deals with ſome wy, 
that's not right; for ſhe poſitively declared, that 


am to be married to a Squire in leſs. than a twelve- 


month ? — Well, now Sophy, my child”, ſaid. I, 


„and what ſort of a huſ band are you to have”? Sir“, 


replied ſhe, I am to have a Lord ſoon after my fiſter 
"has married the Squire“. — Ho-“, cried I, is that 


all you are to have for your two ſhillings! Only a 
"Lord and a Squire for. two ſhillings! You fools, I 
could have promiſed you a Prince and a Nabob for 
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This curioſity of theirs, however, was attendeq 
with very ſerious effects: we now began to think our. 
ſelves deſigned by the ftars'to ſomething exalted, and 
already anticipated our future grandeur, | 


It has been a thouſand times obſerved, and I muſt 


obſerve it once more, that the hours we paſs with 


happy proſpects in view, are. more pleaſing than thoſe 
crowned with fruition, In, the firft caſe we cook the 
diſh to our own appetite; in the latter nature cooks 
it for us. It is impoſſible to repeat the train of agree. 


able reveries we called up for our entertainment. We 
locked upon our fortunes as once more riſing; and as 


the whole pariſh aſſerted that the Squire was in love 
with my daughter, ſhe was actually ſo with him; for 
they perſvaded her into the paſſion. In this agreeable 
interval, my wife had the moſt lucky dreams in the 


world, which ſhe took care to tell us every mor- 


ning, with great ſolemnity and exactneſs. It was one 
night a coffin and croſs bones, the ſign of an appros 
ching wedding: at another time ſhe imagined her 
daughter's pockets filled with farthings, a certain fign 
of their being ſhortly ſtuffed with gold, The girls 
themſelves had their omens. They felt ſtrange kiſſes 
on their lips; they ſaw rings in the candle, purſes 
bounced from the fire, and true love · knots lurked in 


the bottom of every tea · cup. 


\ Towards the end of the week we received a card 
from the town ladies; in which, with their compli- 


ments, they hoped to ſee all our family at church the 
Sunday following. All Saturday morning I could per- 


ceive, in conſequence of this, my wife and daughters 
in cloſe conference together, and now and then glan- 


eing at me with looks that betrayed a latent plot. To 
be fincere, I had ſtrong ſuſpicions that ſome abſurd 
propoſal was preparing for appearing with ſplendor 


the next day. In the evening they began their ope- 


rations in a very regular manner, and my Wife under- 


took 


ed took to conduct the ſiege. Aſter tea, when I ſeemed 

ir. in ſpirits, che began thus. — I fancy, Charles, my 

nd WW "gear, we ſhall have a great deal of good — ger 4 
at our church to-motrow?®; Perhaps we may, m 

Bf dear? returned If though you need be under no 

Mt »uneaſineſs about that, you ſhall have a ſermon whe 


th IJ »ther there be or not“. — "That is what I -exſpe&t;, 


e returned che; but I think, my dear,” We ought to 
e appear there as decently: as poſſible, for Who knows 


what may happen“ ? Vour precautions“, replied I, 
„ore highly commendable, A decent behaviour” and 
e appearance in church is what charms me. We ſhould 
ebe devout, and humble, chearful- and ſerene“. 
e Ves“, cried ſhe, I know that; but I mean we ſhould 
go there in as ptoper a''manner as poſſible; not alto- 
e if gether like the ſcrubs about us“. You are quite right, 
e my dear”, returned I, and I Was going to make the 
very ſame propoſal. © The proper manner of going is, 
to go there as early as poſſible, to haue time for 
meditation before the ſervice begins“. Phoo, Char- 
dies“, interrupted ſhe, all that is very true; but not 
what 1 would be at. I mean, we ſhould ge there 
e genteelly. You know the church is two miles off, 
and I proteſt I don't like too fee my daughters trud- 
„ging up to their pew all blowzed and” red 'with wal. 


"king, and looking for all the World as if they had 
%een Winners at a ſmock race. Now, my dear, my 
"propoſal is this: there are our two plow horſes, th 


I "Colt chat has been in our family theſe nine years, 


and his companion Blackberry, that has ſcarce done 
en earthly: thing for this month paſt. They are both 
grow fat. and lazy. Why ſhould! not they do fori& 
„thing as well as we? And let me tell you, when Mo- 
WH "ſes: has trimmed them 


con- 


Wan- 


the Colt 
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Wanted à tail: that they had never been broke to the 
rein; but had an hundred vicious” tricks; and that we 
had but one ſaddle and pillion in the whole houſe, 
All theſe objections, however, were over · ruled; fo 
that I was ohliged to comply. The next morning! 
perceived them not a little buſy in collecting ſuch ma. 
terials as might be neceſſary for the expedition; but 
as I found | it, would be a buſineſs of time, I walked 

on to the church before, and they promiſed ſpeedil 
to follow. I Waited near an hour in the reading del 

for their arrival; but not finding them come as expec. 
ted, I was obliged to begin, and went through the 
ſervice, not without ſome uneaſineſs at finding them 
abſent. This was encreaſed when all was finiſhed, 
and no appearance: of the family. I therefore walked 
back by the horſe way, which was five miles round, 
though the foot -way was but two, and when got 
about half way home, perceived the procesſion mar. 
ching ſlowly: forward towards the church; my ſon, 
my Wife, and the two little ones exalted upon one 

- . Horſe, and my two daughters upon the other. I de- 

manded the cauſe of their delay; but I ſoon found by 
their looks they had met with a thouſand misfortunes: 
on the road. The horſes had at firſt refuſed to move 
from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to 
heat them forward for about two hundred yards with 
his cudgel. Next the ſtraps of my wife's pillion bro- 
ke down, and they were obliged to ſtop to repiit 
them before they could proceed. After that one of 
the horſes. took it into his head to ſtand fill, and nei- 
ther -blows nor entreaties could prevail with him to 

- Proceed, It as juſt recovering from this diſmal ſitua- 
tion that I found them; but perceiving every thing 

ſafe, Ion their preſent mortification did not much 
diſpleaſe me, as it would give me many *opportu- 
nities of future triumph, and teach my daughters mo- 
re humility. b 1 A. . WW 
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The family ſtill reſolve to hold up their heads. 
Meese happening on the next day „we 
| were invited to burn nuts and play tricks at 


neighbour Flamborough's. Our late mortifications had 
humbled us a little, or it is probable we might have 
rejected ſuch an invitation with contempt ; However, 
we ſuffeted ourſelves to be happy. Our honeſt neigh- 


hour's gooſe and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's. 


wool, even in the opinion of iny wife, who was a con- 
noiſſeur, was excellent. It is true, his manner of tel- 
ling ſtories was not quite ſo well. They were very 
long; and very dull, and all about himſelf, and we 


had laughed at them ten times before: however, we 


were kind enough to laugh at them once more. 


Me. Burchell, who was of the party, was always 


fond of ſeeing ſome innocent atnuſement going for- 
ward, and ſet the boys and girls to blind man's buff, 
My wife too was perſuaded to join in the diverſion, 


and it gave me pleaſure to think ſhe was not yet too 
old. In the mean time, my neighbour and I looked 
on, laughed at every feat, and praiſed our own dexte- 


rity when we were young. Hot cockles ſucceeded 


next, queſtions and commands followed that, and laſt 
of all, they ſate down to hunt the flipper. As every 
perfon may not be acquainted with this primaeyal pas. 
time, it may be necesſary to obſerve, that the com- 


company at this play plant themſelves in a ring upon 
the ground, all, except one who ſtands in the middle, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to catch a ſhoe, which the com- 


pany ſhove about under their hams from one to ano- 


ther, ſomething like a weavers ſhuttle. As it is im- 


poſſible, in this caſe ; for the lady who is up to face 


all the company at once, the great beauty of the play 
lies in hitting ber a thump with the heel of the ſhoe 
on that fide leaſt ä making a defence, It i 
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in this manner that my eldeſt daughter was hemmed 
Inn, and Drag Va about, all blowzed, in ſpirits, ang MN »; 
bawling for fair play, fair play, with a voice thy Þ »| 
= _. might deafen a ballad finger, when confuſion- on con. Wl ”; 
| fuſion, who ſhould enter the room but our two. great 
acquaintances from town, Lady Blarney and Miſs Ca. 
rolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs! Deſcription ' would 
baut beggar, therefore it is unneceſſary to deſcribe this 
new mortification, Death! To be ſeen by ladies of 
4 ſuch high breeding in ſuch. vulgar attitudes! Nothing 
better could enſue from ſuch a-vulgar play of M. 
FPlamborough's propofing. We ſeemed ftuck to the 
 , ground for ſome time, as if actually petrified with 
merk. ou ot To, 
= _ The two ladies had been at our houſe to ſee us, 
= and finding us from home, came after us hither, as 
- they were uneaſy to know what accident could haye 
kept us from church the day before. Olivia undertook 
tao be eur prolocutor, and delivered the whole in a 
Ay '  ſammary way, only ſaying, we were tlirown from 
—_ - - our horſes”; At which account the ladies were great. 
Illy concerned; but being told the family received no 
burt, they were. extremely. glad: but being informed 
—_ . that we were almoſt killed by the fright, they were 
_ - - vaſtly ſorry; but hearing that we had a very good 
night, they were extremely glad- again. Nothing 
_ could exceed their complaiſance to my daughters; 
—_ . - their profeſſions the laſt evening were warm, but nov 
1 they were ardent. They proteſted a deſire of having 
—_— a more laſting acquaintance. :Lady Blarney was. par- 
__ -- .ticulary- attached to Olivia; Miſs Carolina Wilelmina 
a us” Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole name) took 
_—  . .a greater fancy to her ſiſter, They ſupported: the con- 
—_  *  verſation between themſelves, While my daughters 
. -fate filent, admiring their exalted breeding. But as 


_ very reader, however beggarly himſelf, is fond of 
—_ -high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of Lords, Ladies, 
_ and knights of the Garter, I muſt beg leave to give 
_  -.. kim the concluding part of-the preſent converſation. L 
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„All that I ins of the matter”, cried Miſs Skeggs; 
vis this, that it may be true, or it may not be true: 
but this L can aſſure your Lad 15. hip, that the whole 
„out was in amaze; his Lordſhip turned all manner 
"of colours, my. Lady fell into a ay but Sir Tom» . 
"Lyn, drawing his ſword, ſwore he was hers to "__ | 
"laſt drop of his blood“. | | 


»»Well“, replied our peereſs 5 * I can Eg . 
"the Ducheſs never told me a ſyllable. ef the matter, 
"and I believe her Grace would keep nothing a ſecret 
"from me, This you may depend upon as fact, that 
the next morning my Lord Duke cried out three ti- 


»mes to his valet de chambre, ſcales Jernigan, ** — 


"nigan , bring me my garters”. 


But previouſly I ſhould have 8 the very 
impolite behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during this 
diſcourſe, ſate with his face turned to the fire, and at 
the concly'ion of every ſentence would cry ont fudge, 
an. expreſſion' which diſpleaſed us all, and in ſame mea- 
ſure damped the riſing ſpirit of the converſation. e 


_ "Befides, my dear Skeggs”, continued our Peereſs, N 
"there is nothing of this in the copy of verſes that - 
Dr. Burdock made upon the occafion”. Fudge , | 


Jam ſurpriſed at that”, cried Miſs Skeggs; "for 
che ſeldom leaves any thing out, as he writes only 
for his own amuſement, But can. your LadyThip. fa. 
your me with a fight of them”? Fudge. 


My dear creature”, replied our Peereſs, 00 you | 
"thipk I cary ſuch things about me? Though the, 
"are very fine to be ſure, and I think myſelf ſome- 
"thing of a judge; at leaſt L know what pleaſes myſelf, 
Indeed I Was ever an ier of all Dr, Burdock's 


„little pieces; for except What he dors, and our der 


"Counteſs at Hanover . gn there's nothing comes s 
out but the moſt-lowe 
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"Your Ladyſhip fhould except”, ſays t'other, "your 

down things in Lady's Magazine. I hope you'll ſay 
there's nothing low lived there? But I ſuppoſe ye 

"are to have no more from that quarter”! Fudge! 


Why, my dear”, ſays the Lady, you know 
my reader and companion has left me to be married 
"to Captain Roach, and as my poor eyes won't ſuffer 
"me to write myſelf, I have been for ſome time loo. 
"king out for another, A proper 'perſon is no eaſy 
”matter. to find, and to be ſure thirty pounds a year 
is a ſmall ſtipend for a well bred girl of character, 
„that can read, write, and behave in company; as ſor 
”the chits about town, there is no bearing them about 
one“. Fudge | ns 4 


"That I know“, cried Miſs Skeggs, by experien. 
„c e. For of the three companions I had this laſt half 
„year, one of them refuſed to do plain: work an hour 
ein the day, another thought twenty five guineas a 
"year too ſmall a falary, and I was obliged to ſend 
”Paway- the third; becauſe I ſuſpe&ed' an intrigue with 
„the chaplain. Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney , virtue 
is worth any price; but where is that to be found” 


My wife had been far a long time all attention 
to this diſcourſe; but was particularly ſtruck with the 
latter part of it. Thirty pounds and twenty - five gui. 
neas a year made fifty · ſix pounds five ſhillings Eng: 
lich money, all which was in a manner going a beg: 
ging, and might eaſily be ſecured in the family, She 
for a moment ſtudied my looks for approbation; and, 
to own a truth, I was. of opinion, that two ſuch pla 
ces would fit our two daughters exactly. Beſides, if 
the Squire had any real affection for my eldeſt daugh- 
ter, this would be the you to make her eyery way 
gr for her fortune. My wife therefore was re- 


ſolved that we ſhould not be deprived of ſuch advan- 


tages for want of aſſurance, and undertook to haran- 
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gue for the family. IJ hope”, cried ſhe, your Lady- 


"ſhips will pardon my preſent preſumption. It is true, 


„we have no right to pretend to ſuch favonrs; but yet 
jt is natural for me to wiſh putting my children for- 
„ward in the world, And I will be bold to ſay my 
„two girls have had a pretty good education, and ca- 


”Ppacity , at leaſt the country can't ſhew better. They* 


"can read, write, and caſt accompts; they underſtand 
”their: needle, bread-ſtitch , croſs and change, and all 
„manner of plain - work; they can pink, point, and frill; 
"and know ſomething of muſic; they can do up ſmall 


”"cloaths, work upon catgut; my eldeſt can cut paper, 
and my youngeſt has a very protty manner of telling 


"fortunes upon the cards"; Fudge; 


When ſhe had delivered this pretty piece of elo- 
quence, the two ladies looked at each other a few 


minutes in filence, with an air of doubt and impor- 


tance, At laſt, Miſs Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs 


condeſcended to obſerve, that the young ladies, from 


the opinion ſhe conld form of them from fo ſlight an, 
acquaintance, ſeemed very fit for ſuch employments: 


"But a thing of this kind, Madam“, cried ſhe, addres- - 


ſing my ſpouſe, ”requires a thorough examination into 
„characters, and a more perfect knowledge of each 


”other, Not, Madam”, continued fhe, that I in the 


"leaſt ſuſpect the young ladies virtue; prudence and 


* 


dam , there is a form”, | 


"diſcretion ;. but there is a form in theſe things, Ma- 


My wife approved her ſuſpicions very much, ob- 


ſerving that ſhe was very apt to be ſuſpicious herſelf; 


but referred her to all the neighbours for a character: 
but this our Peereſs declined as unneceſſary, alled- 
ging that our couſin Thornhill's recommendation would 
be ſufficient, and upon this we reſted our petition. 
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ulld; but {if any thing unfortunate enſued, then it 


or ones WC | 
Fortune feems reſolved to humble the family of 
Wakefield. Mortifications are often more 
| painful than real calamities. 
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Deborah exerted much ſagacity in conjecturing which 
of the two. girls was likely to have the beſt place, 
and moſt opportunities 'of ſeeing good company. The 
only obſtacle: to our preferment was in obtaining the 
*Squire's recommendation; but he had already ſhewn 
us too many inftances of his friendſhip to doubt of it 
now. Even in bed my wife kept up the uſual. theme: 
»Well, faith, my dear Charles, between ourſelves, I 
„think we have made an excellent day's work of 


It”, — pretty well”, cried. I, not knowing what. to 


"ſay. — What only pretty well” + returned ſhe, _ *I 
"think it it is very well, Suppoſe. the girls ſhould 
„come to make . acquaintances. of taſte in town! This 


am aſſured of, that London is the only place. 
ſides, 


ein the world for all manner of huſbands, | 
my dear, ſtranger things happen every day: and 
as ladies of quality are ſo taken with my daugh - 
ters, what will not men of quality be! Entre nous, 
I proteſt I like my Lady Blarney vaſtly, ſo very obli- 
ging. However, Miſs Carolina Wilelmina Skeggs 
"has my warm heart. But yet, when they came to 
talk of places in town, you ſaw at once how I nailed 
”them. Tell me, my dear, don't you think I did for 
mx children! there“? — ” Ay”, returned I, not knowing 
Well what to think of the matter, heaven grant they 


"may be both the better for it this day three months”! 


This was one of choſe obſeryations I uſually made to 
' Impreſs my wife with an opinion of my ſagacity; for 


ik the girls ſucceeded, then it was a pious ful 


[1 
* 
* 


might 


W.. we were returned. home , the vight was 
dedicated to ſchemes of future conqueſt, 
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might be looked upon as a prophecy. All this con · 
verſation, however, was only an roma to another 
ſcheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. This was no- 
thing leſs than, that as we were now to hold up'our 
heads a little higher in the world, it would be proper 
to fell the Colt, which was grown old, at a neighbou- Y 
ring fair, and buy us an horſe that would carry fingle 
or double upon an occaſion, and make a pretty ap- 
pearance at church or upon à viſit. This at firſt I op- 
poſed ſtoutly ; but it was as ſtoutly defended, Howe. 
ver, as I weakened, my antagoniſts gained ſtrength, ' 
till at laſt it was reſolved to part with him. 
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As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myſelf; but my wife perſuaded we 
that T had got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon 
her to permit me from home. No, my dear“, faid _ — + 
ſhe, our ſon Moſes is a diſcreet boy, and can buy _ 
»and ſell to very good advantage} ” know all oỹrt 
„great bargains are of his purchaſing. He always 5 
vſtands out and higgles, and actually tires them til! 

he gets a bargain”, IE Coe ͤ Pod 
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As I had ſome opinion of my ſon's prudence, 1 1 
Was willing enough to entruſt him with this commis-- - 
ſion; and the next morning I perceived his ſiſters mig 
ty buſy in fitting ont Moſes Ht the fair; trimming his 
hair, bruſhing his buckles, and cocking his hat with  '_ 
pins. The buſineſs of the toilet being over, we had = | 
at laſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him mounted upon the - "MM | 
Colt, with a deal box before him to bring home gro- 
ceries in. He had on a coat made of that 33 they el! 1 


rr 
n _ 2 nd — 


n 7 


thunder and lightning, Which, though grown tov ſhort, © 
was much too good to be thrown away. His waift= ..... - 
coat was of goſling green, and his ſiſters had tied his 
hair with a broad black ribband. We all followed © 3 
him ſeveral paces from the door; -bawling aſter hmm 
good luek, good luck, till we could ſee him no lopgets = | 
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He was ſcarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill's butler 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, ſay: 
ing, that he overheard. his young maſter mention our 
names with great commendation. *- 2 8 


. __ Good fortune ſeemed reſolved not to come alone, 
14 Another footman from the ſame family followed ; with 
1 a card for my daughters, importing, that the two 
_ ladies had received ſuch pleaſing accounts from ' My, 
"Thornhill of us all, that, after a few previous enqui. 
"ries, they hoped to be perfectly ſatisfied. Ay“, cried 
my wife, I now ſee it is no eaſy matter to get into 
”the families of the great; but when one once gets 
vin, then, as Moſes ſays, one may go ſleep”. To this 
piece of humour, for ſhe intended it for wit: my 
daughters aſſented with a loud laugh of pleaſure. Jn 
ſhort, ſuck was her ſatisfaction at this meſſage, that 
ſhe actually put her hand in her pocket, and gave the 
meſſenger ſeven - pence halpenny. | 


came was Mr. Burchel, who had been at the fair, He 
brought my, little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread 
each, which my wife undertook to keep for them; 
and give them by letters at a time. He brought my 
daughters alſo a couple of boxes, in which they might 


they got it. My wife was uſually fond of a weeſel 
., {kin purſe, as being the moſt lucky; but this by. the 
bye. We had ſtill a regard for Mr. Burchell, tho' his 
late rude behaviour was in ſome meaſure diſpleaſing; 
nor could we now avoid communicating our happineſs 

to him, and aſking his advice: although we ſeldom 
followed advice, we were all ready enough to aſk it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, he ſhook 

his head, and obſerved, that an affair of this ſort de- 
manded the utmoſt circumſpection. — This air of dif- 
nidence highly diſpleaſed my wife. I never doubted, 
Sir“, cried ſhe, your readitieſs to be againſt wy 
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This was to be our viſiting- day. The next that 


keep wafers, ſnuff, patches, or even money, when! 
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to aſk advice; We Thall apply to perſons «who ſeem to | 


„have made uſe of it themſelves; Whatever my 


„own conduct may have been, Madam", replied. he is 


not the preſent Lid, though 48 I "have wade n 
vuſe of advice my elf L "ſhould in eonſcienes give it 
"to thoſe that wa, Asi 45 OE 
ziſwer might draw oll u repartee y m ng 0p | 
what it Wanted it wit; 1 . ſy 1 7 . des. 
ming to Wonder What would keep"ol 0 long uf 


the fair, - ag it Was ö. almöſt bibel. == "Never | 
mind our! ſon”, tried my Wife; depend ufem it he: | 


»knows' What he- is about! PI warrant well never 
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lee bim fell bis hen of a fatty dey! IL habe feeh mM 


N tuch bargains us Would -amdge Une. I' tell you 

od ſtory about that, that Wilt make Fol Int Pour 
82 with laughing. = But as 1 le; yordet comes 
N Without an horlsy and the be af bis back“ . 
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his Thoulders 14 a, pela = n 
?Moſes3 Woll; "\boy what” 

"from: the eta”, T 
cried Moſes 55 * willy 
the dreſſer. "Ay Moſes", cried my wife; "that FE”! 
"know; but Where is the” tidrſe?®]- have fold7 Pim 
cried Moſes; for thirds poihds-five Fillings atjd . 
pence Well done, my good! boys, Feturtied fe 
”]- knew. vou would touch. them off. baren 9 
"ſelves, theres pounds five ſhilligs 1 two- 1 
n bad day's work; Come let us have it't * 1 
"| have brought back bo money”; cried Moſes apult; 
T have laid it all out in a bargain; and" mere if % 
"pulling out à bliadle- from his breaſts here they ufs 
„ groce bf green ſpectacles Wiel filver fims affe 


hagreen caſes“ . A groe of green pekterſe rt te. 


. wits in's Rid, voice „And Toy Have" Pats 
5 - Us. * 
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in a paſſion: J dare ſwear: 
„half de * at the rate of broken ſilver, five ſhil. 


.®nefs", 
not Kay 4 for I perceive they are only 


*,rims - and . 
?ery. - The blockhead has been impoſed upon, an 
*ſhould: 
”my de 
Shave known them 'at all“. — Marry, hang the ideot', 


ved with the Colts ſand brought us dag nothing but 


v groce of green paltry ſneftacles”! ear mother”: 


cried the boy, Why won't you liſten to reaſon? 7 
vhad them a A bargain, or ſhould not have bongtt 
- %them, | i The ſilver rims alone will ſell for double the 


money. — A fig. for the filver rims”, eried my wife, 


ey won't ſell. 1 above 


. — You need be under no uneafi 
; about- felling the rims; for they ate 


wings an 


„copper varniſhed over“. — "What", cried my a 
”not; ſilver, the rims not filver”! „No, "cried: I, 


more filyer than your. ſauce - pan” -— And fo”, rod 


ned ſhe, we have: parted with the Colt, aa have 
vonly got a groce of green ſpectacles, with copper 
chagreen caſes! A murrain take ſuch trum. 


ave known his .campany . better“. — There, 
, Cried I, you are, wrong , he ſhould not 


returned ſhe, to bring me- ſuch ful, if I had them, 


1 would throw them in the fire”, . »There again you 


„ure wrong, my deat”, eried I; *for though they be 
%*copper.,, We. Will keep chem by us, as copper ſped 


| Wet you know, are better than nothing" 1 


7 5 this time a ee Moſes Was unde 
* now ſaw that he had indeed been impoſed 


upon by a prowlipg, ſharper, who, obferving his f. 


gure, had marked him for an eafy prey. I therefore 
aſked, the cireumſtances of his deception, He ſold the 


horſe, it ſeems, and walked the fair in ſearch of ano- 


ther. A reverend looking man brought bim to a tent, 


| under pretence of having one to ſell, Here“, conti- 
nued Moſes, e met another man, very well drelt, 


WET 
| | "them for » hid of the _ The ff grain 


Who delired to borrow twenty pounds upon theſe, 
„that he wanted money and would diſpoſe of 
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ho pretended to be my friend, whiſpered me to buy” - 3 
„them, and cautioned me not to let ſo good an offer 
aſs. I ſent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked 

"him up as finely as they did me, and ſo at laſt we 
vyere perſuaded to buy the two groce?þetween us”. 
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Mr. Durchell is found to be an enemy; for he has 
the confidence to give "diſagrecable ais. 


O. family had now made ſeveral attempts to be 
fine; but ſome unforeſeen diſaſter demoliſhed 
each as ſoon as projected. I endeavoured to take the 
advantage of every diſappointment, to improve their 
good ſenſe: in proportion as they were fruſtrated in 
ambition. Vou ſee, my children”, cried: I, how little 
»is to be got by attempts to impoſe upon the World, 
„»in coping with our betters. Such as are poor and 
will aſſociate with none but the rich, are hated by 
”thoſe they avoid, and deſpiſed by theſe they follow. 
”Unequal . combinations are always diſadvantageous to 
the weaker ſide: the rich having the pleaſure, ane 
the poor the inconveniences that reſult from them. 
But come, Dick, my boy, and repęat the fable that 
you were reading to-day, for ſhe good; of the 
"company”, „ 


| - YOnce upon a time”, cried the child, ”a Giant and 

' a Dwarf were friends, and kept together. They ma- 
de a bargain that they would never forſake each other, 
bot go ſeek adventures, The firſt battle they f 


ewas with two Saracens, and the Dwarf, who wan 
' "very courageous, dealt one of the champions a moſt 
angry blow, Tt did the Saracen but very little inu- 
"ry, who lifting up his ſword, fairly ſtruck off the 
poor Dwarf's arm. He was now in a woeful plights - - 
"but the giant coming to his aſſiſtance, in a ſhort 

time left the two Saracens dead en the plain, and 
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 Fthe Dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of ſpits, 

a They then traveled on to another adventure, Thig 
das againſt three bloody - minded Satyrs, Who were 
nearrying away a damfſel in diſtreſs. The Dwarf way 
pot quite ſo ſſeroe now as before; but for all that, 
uſtruck the firſt blow, which was returned by another, 
„that knocked out his- eye: but the Giant Was ſoon 
1 vup with them, and had they not fled, would certain, 
_—_  - vy have killed them every one. They Were all ye. 
8 Pry joyfal-for this victory, and the damſel who was 
— relieved fell in loye with the Giant, and married him, 
bey now travelled far, and farther than I can tell, W = 
=» *fGilb they met with' a company of rabbers, The Giant, Wl " 
v for the firſt time, was foremoſt now; but the Dwarf Wl 
*was not far behind, The battle was ſtout and long, MW " 
4Wherever" the Giant dame all fell before him; but ir 
the Dwarf had like to have been killed more than S 
Bone, At laſt the victory declared for the two ad: Ne. 
wWenturers; but the Dwarf loſt his leg. The Dwarf 
Phad now Toft” an arm, a leg, and an eye, While the 
„Gjant was without a ſingle wound; Upon which he 
neried out to his little companion, My little herqe, 
uthis is glorious ſpprt; let us get one victory more, 
yang then we ſhall have honour for ever. No, eries 
*the Dwarf, who was by this time grown wiſer, no, 
* declare off; Il fight no- more: for J find in every 
vhattle that yo Tet all the honour and rewards , but 
all the blows fall upon me”, © 


Fond Aon. 1 Ms e244. 4t4 = 1 7 8 8 Bo 
I was going to moralize this fable, when our 
_ ' xttention was called off to a warm diſpute between 
=  -— my Wife and Mr, Burchell, upon my daughters in- 
Feed expedition ta town. My wife very ſtrenouſly W” 
inſiſted upon the advantages that would reſult from it, IM *: 
„ Burchell, on the contragF, diſſusded her with WW"! 
great ardqur. and I fiood- netter. His preſent. difſua- I *: 
iy Hons ſeemed but the ſecond part of thoſe. which were “ 
_  xeccived with ſo ill a grace in the morning. The d- WF": 
dpa grew high, while poor Deborah, inffead orig a 
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ſoning | ted 1 4. _ 
d to take ſhelter from a deſeat in elamour. The 


ing, he took up his N b F 
Sophia; whoſe looks ſeemed to upbraid his precipitans 
e 


When gone, we all regarded each other for ſome 
minutes with eonfuſion. My wife, Who knew herſelf to 
be the canſe, ſtrove ta hide her eoncern with a forced 
ſmile, and an air of affurance, which I Was willing to 
reprove; How, woman, cried I to her, is it thus 
ue treat ſtrangers? Is it thus we return their kind. 
uneſs: Be aſſured, my dear, that theſe were the har 
"ſheſt words, and to me the moſt unpleaſing that 
"eyer- eſcaped your lips“! — "Why would he provoke. 


"me then"? replied the; but If know the motives. | 


"of his advice perfectly well. He would prevent n 
girls from gag wh own, that he may bab the ; 
"pleaſure of my youngeſt danghter's campany here at 


"home," But whatever happens, ſhe ſhall chuſe bettef 


*company than ſuch low lived fellowys as he#,”— "Low. 
"lived, my deat, da you call him*? cried I nit is ve: 
x poſſible 
"man I ever knew. — Tell me, Sophia, my girl; 
"has he ever given ou any ſecret inſtances n | 
Hs ow > 8 . * 


\ 


poſſible we may miſtake: this man's character? r,. 
ſeems upon fame occafions the moſt finiſhed gentle» 
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”tschment"? wit His converſation” with me, Sit“, re 


plied my daughter, has ever been ſenſible, modeſt, 
Land pleafing, As to aught elſe, no, never. Once 
indeed, I remember to have heard him ſay, he never 


knew woman who could find merit in a man that 
”ſeemed poor“. Such, my dear“, jcried I, is the 


%common cant of all the unfortunate or idle. But | 
hope you have been taught to judge properly of ſuch 
men, and that it would be even madneſs to expect 
happineſs from one who has been ſo very bad m 
voeconomiſt of his own. Your mother and I have noy 
better proſpects for you. The next winter, Which 
„%u will probably ſpend in town, will give you oh 
 ®portunities of making a more prudent choice”. 


What Sophia's reflections were upon this occy 

ion, I cannot pretend to determine; but I was not 
diſpleaſed at the bottom that We were rid of a guet 
from whom I had much to fear. Our breach of bo- 
ſpitality went to my conſcience a little: but I-quickly 
ſilenced that monitor by two or three ſpecions reaſons, 
which ſerved to fatisfy and reconcile. me to myſelf, 
The pain which conſcience gives the man who has al 

ready done wrong, is ſoon got over. Conſcience is 
a coward, and thoſe faults it has not ſtrength enough 
to prevent, it ſeldom has juſtice enough to accuſe. 


_ Freſh mortifications, or a demonſtration that ' ſeeming 
eee may be real bleſings.. 


| y 
+ Indiſpenſably necesſary that their app . 
| _ equal the greatneſs "their expoQuticnr, which con 
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6 
not be done without expence. We debated therefore 
in full council what were the eaſieſt methods of f. 
fing money, or, more properly ſpeaking, what we 
could moſt conveniently fell; © The deliberation © was 
ſoon finiſhed,” it was found that our remaining horſe 
was utterly uſeleſs for the plow; Without his compa» _ 
mon, and equally* unfit” for the road; as wanting un 
eye; it was therefore determined that We Thould di- 
ſpoſe of him for the purpoſes abo vementioned, at the 
neighbouring fac, and, to prevent impoſition; that 1 
ſhould go with him myſelf. Though this was one of 
the firſt mercantile transactions of my life, yet I had 
no doubt about acquitting myſelf Withi reputation. The 
opinion. a man forms of his own prudence is meaſured 
by that of the company he keeps; and as mine Was 
moſtly in the family way, 1 had conceived no unfa- 
vourable ſentiments of my wordly wisdom. My wife, 
however, next morning, at parting; after I had got 
ſome paces from the door, called me back, to adviſe 
me, in a Wwhiſper, to have all my eyes about me: _ 
0 nan 3-144 PEW; 4 C3 $I D768 Ber+ 25 IM 


I had, in the uſual forms, when I came to the 
fair, put my horſe through all his paces; bat for ſorns 
time had no bidders. At laſt a chapmau approached, 
and, after he had for a good while examined the hor- 
ſe round, finding him blind of one eye, be would have 
nothing to fay to him: a ſecond” came up; but obſer- 
ving he had a ſpavin, declared he would not take him 
for the driving home: a third perceived he had a 
windgall, and would bid no money: à fourth knew 
by his eye that he had the botts: a fifth, wondered 
what a plague I could do at the fair with the blind, 
ſpavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up 
for a dog - kennel. By this time I began to have a mo | 
hearty contempt ſor the poor animal myſelf, and was | 
almoſt” aſhamed at the approach of every cuſtomer; for + 
though: I did not entirely believe all the fellows "told 
me; yet I reflected that the number of witneſſes Was 
a ſtrong preſumption they were right, and St. Gre- 
8 . gory s 


gory, upon good Works, profeſſes himſelf. id be gf 
ther. clergyman, an old acquaintance; Who bad all Ml ” 
buſineſs to the fair, came up, and ſhaking me by the Ml ”: 
hand, propoſed adjourning to a publte- houfe and: taking 
a; glaſs: of whatever we could get. I feadily cloſei 
with the offer, and entering an ales houſe, We Were 
fhewn into à little back - roam, Where there Was on 
Wa a venerable. old man, Who ſat wholly intent over 
large book, Which he was; feadivg. I hever in my lif 
ſaw. a figure that prepoſſeſſed me more favourably. Hi 
locks of ſilver grey venerably Thadled bis temples; ant 
his green old - age. TJeemed to be the reſult} of health 


7 and bene volence. However, his preſence did bot in 
terrupt- our vonverſation; my friend and I diſcourſe 
on the various turns of fortune We had met: the Whi 
debian controverſy, my laſt. pamphlet, the archides 
. ii gon's reply; ahd the hard meaſure that was dealt mer 
Wo: But our attention was in a ſhott time taken off by the 
14 appearance. of a youth, Who, entering the room; te 
1 ppectfully aid ſomething ſoſtiy to the old Rranger 
11 eke vo apologies; my child”, faid the old man; to d 
1 good is à duty we owe to all our fellow creatures: 
1 take this, 1 wiſh it Were more; but five pound 
10 will. relieve your. diſtreſs, and you are welcome“ 
1 The modeſt ;Fouth Thed teats of gratitude, and Yet 
_ hjs gratitude Was ſcarce equal to mine. I could have 
_ ﬀ tkugged/the: good old man in my pts; bis beneyo: i 
= re pleaſed me To, He continued to read, and We . 
— reſumed. our donverfation; until my companion; aſtef 1 
_ | Fine time, reeplleGing that he had. buſineſs to travfat 
1 in the fair, promiſed to be ſoar back; adding, that he WM © 
1 Always defired to linve ab much of Dr. Primroſe i 
. eampany as poſſible. The old gentleman; hearing my, 
„ name mentioned; ſeemed to lobk at me with attei⸗ oj 
48 tion, for ſome time, and when my friend was gone; a 
Z FEE 5 8 "5 
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to the great Primtoſe, that couragious monogamilt ; 7 
who had been the bulwark of the church. Never did 
my heart feel fincerer rapture than at that moment. 
„Sir“, cried I, 'the applauſe of ſo good a man, as I 
"am ſure you are, adds to that happineſs ih my breaſt 
"which your benevolence has already excited. You 
»ehold before you, Sir, that Doctor Primroſe; the -=- 
”"monogamiſt, whom „ou have been pleaſed to call 1 
great. You here ſee that unfortunate Divine, who "— 
"as ſo long, and it would ill become me to ſay g -=- 
vſucceſsfully, fought againſt the deuterogamy of the 4 
"ge, Sir“, cried the ſtranger, ſtruck with awe ; ..z 
„J fear I have been too familiar; but you'll forgive my 
"curioſity, Sir: I beg pardon”, "Sir", cried I, graſping 
his hand, ”you are ſo far from diſpleaſing me by your 
"familiarity, that I muſt- beg you”ll accept my friend- 
"ſhip, as you already have my eſteem”. - Thien 
„with gratitude I accept the offer, cried he, {queezing 
"me by the hand, thou glorious pillar of unf haken 
vorthodoxy; and do I - behold”, — I here interrupted. - 
what he was going to ſay; for though, as an author; 
I could digeſt no ſmall ſhare of flattery, yet now my 
modeſty would permit no more. However, no lovers 
in romance ever cemented a more inſtantaneous friend- 
"ſhip. We talked upon feveral ſubjects: at firſt. 1 
thought he ſeemed rather devout than learned, and 
began fo think he deſpiſed all human doctrines as droſs 
vet this no way leſſened him in my eſteem; ſor I 
had for ſome time begun privately to harbour - ſuch. 
an opinion myſelf, T therefore took occaſion to ob- 
Wl ſerve, that the world in general began to be blamea⸗ 
by indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and followed hu- 
WH than” ſpecutations too mach, — Ay, Sir” replied he, 
ss if he had reſerved all his learning to that moment 
Ay, Sir, the world is in its dotage, and yet the cos 
"mogony or cteation of the world has puzzled phi. , 
"loſophers. of all ages. What a medley of opinions 
"have they not broached upon the creation of the 
"world? Sanconiathon, — Beroſus, and 1 Shy 
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gold; ſo that by the time Abraham returned, we had 


664 
„Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain. The latter 
Yhas theſe words, Anarchon ara kai atelutation to pay, 
»which h that all things have neither beginning 
Ynor end. Manetho alſo, who lived about the time of 


»Nebuchadon - Aſſer, Aﬀer being a Syriac word uſually 
applied as a firname to the kings of that country, 


vas Teglat Phael- Aﬀer, Nabon -Aſſer, he, I ſay, for. 
„med a conjecture equally abſurd; for as we uſuall 


vſay, et to biblion kubernetes, which implies that books 


vill never teach the world; ſo he attempted to in. 
m#veftigate. — But, Sir, I aſk pardon, I am ſtraying 
*from the queſtion”. = That he actually was; nor 


»could I for my life ſee how the creation of the world 


had any thing to do with the buſineſs I was talking 
of; but it was ſufficient to ſhew me that he was a 


man of letters, and I now reyerenced him the more, 
I 'was reſolved therefore to bring him to the touch. 
ſtone; but he was too mild and too gentle to contend 


for victory. Whenever I made any obſervation that 
looked like a challenge to controverſy , he would ſmile, 
ſhake his“ head, and ſay nothing; by which I un. 
derſtood he could ſay. much, if he thought proper. 


The ſubject therefore inſenſibly changed from the bu- 
ſineſs of antiquity to that which brought us both to 


the fair; mine I told him was to ſell an horſe, and 
very luckily, indeed, his was to buy one for one of 
his tenants. My horſe was ſoon produced, and in 


fine we ftruck a bargain. Nothing now remained but 
to pay me, and he accordingly pulled out a thirty 


pound note, and bid me change it. Not being in a 
capacity of complying with his demand, he ordered 
his footman to be called up, who made his appearance 
in a very genteel livery. Here, Abraham”; cried 
he, go and get geld for this; you'll do it at neigh- 
hour Jackſon's, or any where“. While the fellow 


Was gone, he enterfained me with a pathetic haran- 


gue on the great ſcarcity of ſilver, which i undertook 
to improve, by deploring alſo the great ſcarcity of 


both 
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both agreed that money was never ſo hard to be come 
at as now. Abraham returned to inform us, that he 
had been over the whole fair and could not get change; 
though he had offered half a crown for doing its 
This was a very great diſappointment to us all; but 
the old gentleman having pauſed a little, aſked me if 
knew one Solomon Flamborough in my part of the 
country; upon replying that he was my next! door 
neighbour, If that be the caſe then”, returned hey 
„believe we ſhall deal. You ſhall have a draught 
„upon him, payable a fight; and let me tell you he is 
"as warm a man as any Within five miles round him? 
"Honeſt Solomon and I have been acquainted for many 
"years together, I remember I always beat him at 
"three jumps; but he could hop upon one leg farther 
"than 1“. A draught upon my neighbour was to me 
the ſame as money; for I was ſufficiently convinced 
of his ability: the draught was ſigned and put into 
my hands, and. Mr. Jenkinſon, the old gentleman, his 
man Abraham,. and my horſe, old Blackberry, trotted 
off yery well pleaſed with each other, . 


| Afﬀtey a ſhort interval being left to reflection, 
began to recolleCt that I had done wrong in takin 
a draught from a ſtranger, and ſo prudently reſolved 
upon following the purchaſer, and having back. my 
horſe. But this was now too late: I therefore made 
directly homewards, reſolving to get the draught ' 
changed into money at my friend's as faſt as poffi- 
ble, I found. my honeſt neighbour 1 his 
pipe at his own door, and informing him that 1 Had 
a ſmall bill upon him, he read it twice over. 0 
"can read the name, I ſuppoſe”, cried I, Ephraim 
"Jenkinſon”, Yes”, returned he, the name is written 
"plain enough, and I Know the gentleman too, the 
"greateſt raſcal under the canopy of heaven. This is 
"the very ſame rogue who ſold us the ſpectacles. W 
"he not a venerable looking man, with grey hair, and 
"no flaps to his pocket- Holes? And did he not ti 
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pany : but i knowl ' 

the rogue, and will catch him yet”, 9 1 
* =. 

Though I was already ſufficiently mortified, m ; 
greateſt ſtruggle was to come, in facing my wife zu 
daughters. No truant was ever more afraid of rem 


a paſſion myſelf, 


out for London. He could neither diſcover the tet; 


ſed in the greatneſs of their own. But what perplex: 


breate diſguſt, 


“bat evening and part of the following day was 


; 
$ 
; — 


ning to ſchool, there to behold the [maſter's viſage, 
than I was of going home. I was determined, ha 
ever, to anticipate their fury, by firſt falling int 


; 


But, alas, upon entering, I found the family no 
way diſpoſed for battle, My wife and girls were all 
in tears, Mr. Thornhill having been there that day ta 
inform them, that their journey to town was entirely 
over, The two ladies having heard reports of us from 
ſome malicious perſon about us, were that day i 


dency , nor the author of theſe, but whatever they 
might be, or whoever might have broached them, hs 
continued to aſſure our family of his friendſhip ap 
protection. I found, therefore, that they bore my 
diſappointment with great reſignation, as is was eclips 


ed us moſt was to think who could be fo baſe as it 
aſperſe the character of a family ſo harmleſs as ours; 
too humble to excite envy, and too inoffenſive ig 


{7 5 690 i CHAP, XF. wa 
a All Mr « Burckell's villany at once detected. : The 
. folly of being aver-wiſe, RG 
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employed in fruitleſs attempts to diſeover ous 
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fred our ſuſpicions, and each of us had reaſons. for 
ur opinion beſt known to ourſelves, As we were 
this perplexity, one of our little boys, who bad 
een playing abroad, brought in a letter-caſe, which 
e found on the green, It was quickly known to be- 


nd, upon examination, contained ſome hints upon dif- 
rent ſubjects; but what particularly engaged our at- 
ention was a ſealed note, ſuperſcribed, the copy of a 
tter to be ſent to the ladies at Thornhill» caſtle. It 
nſtantly occurred that he was the baſe informer, and 
we deliberated whether the note ſhonld not be broke 
pen, I was againſt it; but Sophia, who ſaid ſhe was 
ure that of all men he would be the laſt to be guilty 
pf ſo much baſeneſs, inſiſted upon its being read. In 
his ſhe was ſeconded by the reſt of the family, and, 
t their joint ſolicitation, I read as follows; 7 


* 


o 1» We ys ©... Of. Gf en =” 


LAPDTES, 


£ "perſon from whom this comes : one at leaſt the 


"ſeduced, I am informed for a truth, that you have 
ſome intention of bringing two young ladies to town, 
whom I have ſome knowledge of, under the caracter 
'of companions, As I would neither have fimplicity 
Pimpoſed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I muſt offer 
"it as my opinion, that the impropriety of ſuch a ſtep 
will be attended with dangerous conſequences. It 


"lewd with ſeyerity; nor ſhould I now have taken 
"this method of explaining myſelf, or reproving folly, 
"did it not aim at guilt, Take therefore the admon® 
tion of a friend, and ſeriouſly refleft on the couſe- 
quences of introducing infamy and vice into retreats 
where peace and innocence have hitherto refided”,...: 


nemies; ſcarce a family in the neighbourhood but in- 


png to Mr, Burchell, with whom it had been ſeen, 


he bearer will ſufficiently ſatisfy you as to the 


friend of innocence, and ready to prevent its being 


"has never been my way to treat the infamous or the 
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4 Our doubts were now at an end. There ſeemed , 
J indeed ſomething applicable. to both ſides in this letter, I, 
| and its cenſures might as well be referred to thoſe , 
4 to whom it was written, as to us; but the malicious  , 
= meaning was obvious, and we went no farther, M 
F | wife had ſcarce patience to hear me to the end, but p 
= railed at the writer with unreftrained reſentment. Olivia , 
9 Was equally ſevere, and Sophia ſeemed perfectly ama. , 
= .zed at his baſeneſs. As for my part, it appeared to 
mw me one of the vileſt inftances of unprovoked ingrati. Ml \ 
ul tude I had met with. Nor could J account for it in 5 
| any other manner than by imputing it to his deſire of. 


— — — 
al 


detaining my youngeſt daughter in the country, tu Ml ; 
have the more frequent opportunities of an interview. 
In this manner we all ſate ruminating upon ſchemey { 
of vengeance, when our other little boy came run: {: 
ning in to tell us that Mr. Burchell was approaching 0 
at the other end of the field, It is eaſier to conceive . 
than deſcribe the complicated ſenfations which are felt , 
from the pain of a recent injury, and the pleaſure of M ; 
approaching vengeance. . Though our intentions were 
only to upbraid him with his ingratitude; yet it was 
reſolved to do it iti a manner that would be perfecty 
cutting. For this purpoſe we agreed to meet him 
with our uſual ſmiles, to chat in the beginning with Ill ». 
more than ordinary kindneſs, to amuſe him a little; , 
and then in the midſt of the flattering calm to burt Ml , 
upon him like an earthquake, and overwhelm him with 
the ſenſe of his own baſeneſs. This being reſolved Wl , 
upon, my wife undertook to manage the buſineſs her- 
ſelf, as ſhe really had ſome talents for ſuch an un- 
dertakiug. We ſaw him approach, he entered, drew 
a chair, and ſate down. — A fine day, Mr. Burchel!”, 
— A very fine day, Doctor; though I fancy we ſhall 
have ſome rain by the ſhooting of my corns“. — 
The ſhooting of your horns“, cried my wife in « 
loud fit of laughter, and then afked pardon for being 
ſond of 2 joke. Dear madam, replied he, I pardon 
Jou with all my heart; for I proteſt I . 
ä 3. = 
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„have thought it a joke had you not told me”, = 


»Perhaps not, Sir”, cried my wife, winking at us; 


"and yet I dare ſay you can tell us how many jokes 


"oo to an ounce“ . — I fancy, madatn”, returned Bur- 


chell, you have been reading a jeſt book this mor- 
”ning, that ounce of jokes is ſo very good a congeits 
"and yet, madam, I had rather ſee half an ounce of 
»anderſtanding”, — I believe you might”, cried my 


wife; ſtill ſiting at us, though the laugh was againſt” 


her; and Yet I have ſeen ſome men pretend to un- 
»derſtanding that have very little“. — And no doubt“, 
replied, her antagoniſt, you have known ladies ſet up 
"for wit that had none”. — I quickly began to find 
that my. wife was likely to gain but little at this bu- 
ſineſs; ſo I reſolved to treat him in a ſtyle of more 
ſeverity myſelf, *-But wit and underſtanding”, cried I, 


vare trifles without integrity; it is that which gives 


"value to every character. The ignorant pesſant, with- 
„out fault, is greater than the philoſopher with many; 


"for what is genius or courage without an heart? An 


®honeſt man is the nobleſt work of God". 


always held that hackney'd maxim of Pope“, 
returned Mr. Burchell, “as very unworthy a man of 
"genius, and a baſe defertion of his own ſuperiority. 
"As the reputation of books is raiſed not by their 


"freedom from defect, but the greatneſs of their beau- 


"ties; ſo ſhould that of men be prized not for their 


"exemption from fault, but the fize of thoſe virtues 


"they are 2 of. The ſcholar may want prudence, 
"the ſtateſman may have pride, and the champion 
ferocity; but ſhall we prefer to theſe the low me-. 
"chanic, who laboriouſly plods on through life , without 
"cenſure - or applauſe? We might as well prefer the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemiſh ſchool. to the 
erroneous, but ſublime animations of the Roman pencil”, 


Sir“, replied I, "your preſent obſervation is juſt, | 
when there are ſhining virtues and minute defects; 
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1 „perhaps“, cried he, * may be ſome ſich 
monſters as you deſcribe, of great vices joined to 


= 
_ 


_ *tictlar, thus to debilitate the underſtanding whets 
 ®the heart is corrupt, and diminiſh the power where 

„there is the will to do miſchief. This rule ſeems to 
extend even to other animals: the little vermin race 


2 he; yes, it was I that wrote that letter“. 
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»but when it appears that 8 vices are oppoſech fa 
"the ſame mind to as extraordinary virtues , Wo. 4 
foharatger deſerves contempt”, . 


„great vittues; yet in my progreſs through life, 
"never yet found one inſtance of their exiſtence: on 
the contrary, 1 have ever perceived, that where the 
„mind was capacious, the affections were good. And 
”jindeed: Providence ſeems kindly our friend in this put. 


cowardly , whilk 
power are genes 


"it . its 


| "Theſe. obſervations i well”, returned . ; vnd | 
»yet it would be ealy this moment to point out 4 

„man“, and I fixed my eye ſtedfaſtly upon him, "whoſe 
"head and heart form a moſt deteftable contraſt, Ay, 
„Sir“, continued I, raiſing my voice, and T am glad 

to have this opportunity of detecting him in the 

„midſt of his fancied ſecurity. Do you know this, 

„Sir, this pocket- book”? — Yes, Sir”; returned he, 
with a face of impenetrable afforance;” that pockel 

„book is mitie, and I am glad you have found it”. 


„are ever treacherous, cruel, 0 
"thoſe endowed with ſtrength an 
*rous, brave, and gentle”, 


»And do you know”, cried I, "this letter? Nay, novel 


"alter, man; but look me full in the face: I ſay, do 
"you know this letter“? — That letter“, rae 
An 


faid I, ”ſo baſely, ſo ungratefully 


how could you”, 


”preſume to write this letter”? — ”And how came 
”you”," replied he, with looks of unparalleled effron- 
tery, ”ſo baſely to preſume to break open this letter? 
Don't 2 know, now, I could hang you all for 
[ that I have to do is to ſwear at the _ 
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juſtice's; that you have been guilty of breaking opetß 
the lock of my pocket- book, and ſo hang you 
op at his door”. This piece of unexpected inſolence 
Waiſed me to ſuch a pitch, that I could ſcarce govern 
py paſſion. ”Ugrateful wretch, begone, and no longer 


pollute my dwelling with thy baſeneſs. Begone, and 


never let me ſee. thee again: go from . my doors, 


WP conſcience, which will be a ſufficient tormentor“! ſo 
bp With a ſmile, and ſhutting the claſps with the ut -; 
Wnity of his aſſurance. My wife was particularly en- 
nim ſeem aſhamed of his villainies: My dear“, cried 
too high among us, we are not to be ſurpriſed that 
bad men want ſhame; they only bluſh at being de- 
Nefted in doing good, but glory in their vices”. | 


»Goilt and Shame, ſays the allegory , wete at 
»firſt companions,” and in the beginning of their jour- 


"Shame often betrayed the ſecret conſpiracies of Guilt; 
„After long diſagreement, therefore, they at length 
%onfſented to part for ever. Guilt boldly walked for- 


hying, I threw him his pocket- book, which he took 


moſt compoſure, left ns; quite aſtoniſhed at the ſere- 


raged that nothing could make him angry, or make 


J, Willing to culm thoſe paſſions that had been raiſed 


"ney infeparably kept together. But their union was 
on found to be diſagreeable and inconvenient” to 
"oth 5 Guilt gave Shame frequent uneafineſs, and 


„ward alone, to overtake Fate, that Went before in 


"he ſhape of an executioner: but Shame being natu⸗ 


"rally timorous, returned back to keep company With 


Vittue, Which, in the beginning of their journey ; 
"they had left behind. Thus, my children, after men 
"have travelled through a few ſtages in vice, ſhame 
"forſakes them, and returns back to wait upon the 
"few virtnes they have ſtill remaining, 
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and the only puniſhment 1 wiſh thee is an alarmed 5 


leid a thouſand ſchemes to entrap him, or, to ſpeak 
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The family uſe art, which is oppoſed with ſtill grtatey, 


hatever might have been Sophia's ſenſations, 
15 the reſt of the family was eaſily conſoled 
for Mr. Burchell's abſence by the company of our 
landiord , whoſe viſits now became more frequent and 
longer. Though he had been diſappointed in procu- 
ring my daughters the amuſements of the town, as 
be deſigned, he took every opportunity of ſupplying 
them with-thoſe little recreations which our retirement 
would admit of. He uſually came in the morning, and 
while my ſon and I followed our occupations abroad, 
he ſat with the family at home, and amuſed them by 
deſcribing the town, with every part of which he was 
particularly acquainted. ; He could repeat all the ob- 
eee. that were retailed in the atmoſphere of the 
play - houſes, and had all the good things of the high 
wirs by rote long before they made way into the 
jeſtbooks. The intervals between converſation wete 
employed in teaching my daughters piquet, or ſome- 
times in ſetting my two little ones to box to make 
them ſharp, as he called it: but the hopes of having 
him for a ſon in-law, in ſome meaſure blinded; us to 
all his imperfections. It muſt be owned that my wiſe 


it more tenderly, uſed every art to magnify the merit 
of her daughter. If the cakes at tea eat ſhort: and 
_ criſp, they were made by Olivia; if the gooſeberry 
wine was well knit, the gooſeberries were of her 
gathering: it was her fingers which gave the pickles 
their peculiar green; and in the compoſition of a pud- 
ding, it was her judgment that mixed the ingredients. 
Then the poor woman would ſometimes tell the Squire, 
that che- thought him and Olivia extremely af a ſize, 
and would bid both ftand up to ſee which was talleſt, 
Theſe inſtances of cunning, which ſhe thought im- 

penetrable, yet which every body ſaw through, were 

r 3 | very 
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very pleaſing to our benefector, who gave every ds 

83 — proofs of his paſſion, which W 
bad not ariſen to propoſals of marriage, yet we thought 

fell but little ſhort of it: and his ſlowneſs was attri⸗ 

buted ſometimes to native baſhfulneſs, and ſometimes 

to bis fear of offending his uncle. An occurrence, 

however, Which happened ſoon after, put it beyond 

doubt, that he deſigned to beeome one of our family; 

my wife even regarded it as abſolute promiſe. © 


My wife and daughters happening to return a viſit 
to neighbour Flamborough's, found that family had 
lately got their pictures drawn by a limmer, who 
travelled the country, and took likeneſſes for fifteen 
ſhillings a head, As this family and ours had long a 
ſort. of rivalry in point of ' taſte, our ſpirit took the 
alarm at this ſtolen march upon us, and notwithſtan- 
ding all J could fay, and I ſaid much, it was reſolved 
that we ſhould have our pictures done too, Having, 
therefore, engaged the limner, for what could I do? 
our next deliberation was to ſhew the ſuperiority of 
our taſte in the attitudes. As for our neighbour's fa- 
mily, there were ſeven of them, and they were drawn 
with ſeven - oranges, a thing quite out of taſte, no 
variety in life, no compoſitian in the world. We de- 
fired to have ſomething in a brighter ſtyle, and after 
many debates, at length came to an unanimous refo- _ 
lution of being drawn together, in one large hiſtorieal 
family piece. This would be cheaper, fince one frame 
would ſerve for all, and it would be infinitely more 
genteel; for all ſamilies of any taſte were now drawn 
in the ſame manner. As we did not immediately re- 
collect an hiſtorical ſubje&t to hit us, we were con- 
tented each with being drawn as independent hiſtorical 
figures. My wife defired to be repreſented as Venus, 
and the painter was defired not to be too frugal of 
bis diamonds in her ſtomacher and hair. Her two 
little ones were to be as Cupids by ber fide, while 
I, in my -gown and band, was to preſent her with 
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my books on the Whiſtonian controverſy. Olivia 


would be drawn as an Amazon, ſitting upon a bank 
of flowers, dreſt in a green Joſeph, richly laced with 
gold, and a. whip in her hand. Sophia was to be x 
ſhepherdeſs, with as many ſheep. as the painter could 
put in for nothing; and Moſes was to be dreſt ont 
with an hat and white feather. Our taſte ſo. much 
Pleaſed the Squire, that he inſiſted on being put in as 
one of the family in the character of Alexander the 
great, at Olivia's feet. This was confidered by us all 


us an indication of his deſire to be introduced into the 


family, nor could we refuſe his requeſt. - The painter 


was” therefore ſet to work, and as he wrought with 


aſſiduity and expedition, in leſs than four. days. the 


Whole was compleated. The piece was large, and it 


muſt be owned he did not ſpare his colours; for which 


my wife gave him great encomiums. We were all 
E ſatisfied with his performance; but an un- 
fortunate circumſtance had not occurred till the picture 


was finiſhed, which now ſtrack us with diſmay. It 


Was ſo very large that we had no place in the houſe 
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to fix it. How we all came to diſregard ſo material a 
point is inconceivable; but certain it is, we had been 


all greatly remiſs. The picture, therefore, inſtead of 


gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, leaned, in a moſt 
mortifying manner, againſt the kitchen wall, where 


the canvas was ſtretched and painted, much too large 
to be got thro* any of the doors, and the jeſt of all 


our neighbours, One compared it to Robinſon Cruſoe's 
long · boat, too large to be removed; another thought 


it more reſembled a reel in a bottle; ſome wondered 


how it could be got out, but ſtill more were amazed 


* 


how it ever got in. | 
Bat though it excited the ridicule of ſome, it el. 


fectually raiſed more malicious ſuggeſtions in many. 
The *Squire's portrait being found united with ours, 


% 


Was an honour too great to eſcape envy. - 
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tranquillity wes continually; diſtorbed by perſons who 
came as friends to tell us what was faid of us by 
enemies. Theſe reports we always reſented with he. 
coming ſpirit; but ſcandal ever improves by oppoſition. 


We once again therefore entered into à conſulta- 
tion upon obviating the malice of our enemies, and at 
laſt came to a reſolution which had too much cunning 
to give me entire ſatisfaction. It was this: as dur 
principal object was to diſcover the honour | of Mr. 
Thornhill's addreſſes, my wife undertook to ſound him, 
by pretending to aſk his advice in the choice of a 
huſband for her eldeſt daughter. If this was not 
found ſufficient to induce him to a declaration, it was 


then reſolved to terrify him with a rival. To this bh 


laſt ſtep, however, I.would by no means give my 
conſent, till Olivia gave me the moſt ſolemn 'aſſuran- 


ces that ſhe would marry the perſon provided to rival P oo : 


bim upon this occaſion, if he did not prevent it, by 
taking her bimſelf. Such was the ſcheme laid, which 
though did not ſtrenuouſly oppoſe, 1; did not enti- 
rely approve. ge FT eee 


San The | next time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill ; 
came to ſee us, my girls took care to be out of the 


way, in order to give their mamma an opportunity of | 2 


putting her ſcheme in execution; but they only reti - 
red to the next room, from whence they could ovο,'. 
hear the whole converſation: My wife artfully intro. 


duced it, by obſerving, that one of the Miſs Flam- - - 


boroughs was like to have a very good match of it 
in Mr. Spanker. To this the Squire affenting, ſhe 
proceeded to remark, that they who had warm for- 
tunes were always ſure of getting good huſbands; 
"But heayen help', continued ſhe, the girls that have 
none. What ſignifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill 7 or what 
"ſignifies all the virtue, and all the qualifications in the 
"world: in this age of ſelfintereſt? It is not, What is 
chef but what bas Che 7 is all the c rn. + +. 
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: 1 Rh indeed; be fine times with the girls without 
= *fortunes : our two young ladies f Houle oy the fir} 
N Lor whon I Would in x 


» mend me à proper huſ band for her? 


_ marrying: 
ig latel 


**Thornhill, „able to give her good bread; and who 


„ ene . returned hs: 7 
jaſtice, as Well as the, novelty 7, of your remarks {ang 
f I. were a king, it fhould be otherwiſe. It ſhould 


a. : 1 o x £49 


-»Ah', Sir“! returned my wiſe, "you are pleat 
t be facetious: but I wiſh I were a queen; and 
then I know where my eldeſt daughter bould lock 
"or an huſband; But now, that you have put it inta 

"®my head, ſeriouſly, Mr. Thornhill, can't you recon, 
he is now 
d ineteen years old, well grown and well educated, 


; and, in my" e opinion, does not want for parts" 


- "Madam", re | replied he, wy J were to chuſe, 1 
:ngronld find out a perfon poſſeſſed of every accom. 
lit hment that can make an angel happy, One with 

denee, fortune, taſte, and fincerity, ſuch , madam, 
ou be; in my opinion, the proper huf band, Ay, 
Sir”, ſaid ſhe, "but do you know of any ſuch per 
"fon ? — No, madam”, returned he, it is impoſſible 
ut know' any perſon that deſerves to be her hofband 
"ſhe's too great a treaſure for one man's poſſeffion: 


v fhe's a goddeſs. Upon my ſoul, I ſpeak what I think, 


»fhe's an angel”. — Ah, Mr. Thornhill, you only 
-®flatter my poor girl: but we have been thinking of 
her to one of your tenants, Whoſe mother 
dead, and who wants a manager: you knov 
"*whom 1 mean, farmer Williams; a warm man, M.. 


ha ſeyeral times made her 


propoſals“: (which Was 
Actually the caſe) "but; Sir” 


"concluded ſhe, I fhould 


"he glad to have your approbation of our choice“. 


How, Madam”, replied he, my approbation 7 My ap- 


*#Uprobation of ſuch a choice! Never. Wbat, Sacrifice 
o mueh beanty, and ſenſe, and — 7 a ofea- 


* infenſlble of the * bleſing !- Excuſe me, I. Gn 


„ever 


[4 


7 (highly «poo | 


racer geen dF. 


"never. "ROY: of loch a piece of: 

ave my reaſons ! Indeed, EET Deborah 
vif you have your reaſons, that's 8nother-affairg batch 
Yhonld: be 1 to know thoſe! reaſons; Rxcul& 
"me, madam?, retumed be, they lie too deep For: dis; 


"covery? : ( laying! his hand upon W Ore 


min ne twetted bete. A. orte * N 
Acer he was: gode, e e | 


upon 

tl we could not tell What to make of theſe fine” cht“ 
of ments. Olivia conſidered them as ivſtances:of the moſt 
Mf exalted paſſion; but I was not quite ſu ſanguinet it 
"ll ſeemed! to! me . plain, that they had more of 
ve, than matrimony in theme yet, wWbatevet they* 
night portend, it was reſolved to proſecute the ſcheme 

of karmner Williams, hae, from my daughters fit 
| en in the nnen had one her his addreifes, 


43148] 11 « '7 We! 3 Yak even 31 


| 5 | 23 or ory CHAP,” * 9 Th voy 
 Searcr any virtue fond to reſiſt the Fi of 


mY O44 gag wv ce 8 


A A wi only dude my. „ child's teak tos Fs "the 


was in eaſy eue es pradeyo) and Fo ear 


required'bat very little encouragement tog revive bis 
former paſſion ; fo that in an evening or two he an 


Mr. Thornhill met at our houſe, end furveyed San 


other for ſome time with looks of anger but Williams . 
owed his landlord: no rent, and little regarded bia in- 
dignation. Olivia, on her fide, acted the caquet to 


ar i if that might be called acting Which was 


derneſs on her new lover. Mr. Thornhill appeared quite 
tejected at this preference; and with a penſive air tao 
leave, though I own it puzzled me to — him o 


uſtiee ! 1 * by 


ee and haf ing eee 1 Within * | 


real character, pretending to ani all her sten 


GO in pain as. « he appeared to be, when þ 8 n | 


4% 


> 


i his power fo eafily to remove the caufe;” by de. 
— claring' au honourable paſſion. But Whatever aneafineſy 
be ſeemed to endure, it could eaſily be perceived that 
* Olivia's anguiſh was ſtill greater. After any of | theſe 
3 feveral, ſhe. uſually retired to ſolitude, and there-jn« 
dauulged her grief. It was in ſuch a ſituation I found 
= her one evening, after ſhe had _ for _ time 
ſupporting a: fictitious „ "You now ſee, m 
e“; Md L, that — — oMrg in Mr. Thor 
Mills paſſion was all a dream: he permits the rivalry 
. *of another. every way his inferior, though he knows 
_ - "it. lies in his power to ſecure you to a 
|  "candid- declaration“. Yes, pappa“, returned ſhey 
but be has his reaſons for this delay: I know be has, 
he ſincerity of his looks and words convince me of 
his real eſteem. A ſhort time, .L hope, will diſcovers 
1 ”the generoſity of his ſentiments, and convince you 
that my, opinion. of him has been more juſt than 
=_—  *yours”. — Olivia, my datling”, returned I, every 
"ſcheme that has been hitherta purſued to compel hin 
„to a declaration, has been propoſed and planned by 
 , »yourſelf, nor can you in the leaſt ſay that I have 
e Pconfirained you. But you muſt not ſuppoſe, my dear; 
that I will ever be inſtrumental in ſuffering his honeſt 
rival to be the dupe of your ill. placed paſſion, lat - 
Lever time you. require to bring your fancied adtnirer 
eto an explanation ſhall be granted; but at the expi⸗ 
ration of that term, if he is ſtifl regardleſs, I muff 
Vuabſolutely inſiſt that honeft Mr. Williams ſhall be re 
 *watrded' for his fidelity. The character which I hate 
hitherto ſupported in life demands this from me- and 
my tenderneſs as a parent, ſhall never influence 
integrity as 2 man. Name then your day, let it b. 
"a8 Hiſtant as you think proper, and in the mean t 
take care to let Mr. Thornhill know the exact time 
von which I deſign delivering you up to anothef, If 
he really loves you, his own good fenfe will readily 
uggeſt that there is but one methad alone to pre- 
Un | | | Penk 
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79 —- 
ent his loſing you for ever“. — This propoſal, which 
Whe could not avoid conſidering as perfectly juſt, was 
eadily agreed to. She again renewed her moſt pofi- 
ie promiſe of marrying Mr. Williams, in caſe. of the 
Wther's inſenſibility; and at the next opportunity, in 
Wir. Thornhill's preſence, that day month was fixed 
pon for her nuptials with his rival. | 5 ; 


Such ' vigorous proceedings ſeemed to redouble 
r. Thornbill's anxiety : but what Olivia really felt 1 
Wave me ſome uneaſineſs. In this ſtruggle between 
Prudence and paſſion, her vivacity quite forſook her, all 

ind every opportunity of ſolitude was ſought, and | 
pent in tears. One week paſſed away; but Mr. Thorn-. _ 1 
ln made no efforts to reſtrain her nuptials. The ſuc- 
eeding week he was ſtill aſſiduous; but not more = 
pen. On the third he diſcontinued his viſits entirely, 

ind inſtead of my daughter teſtifying any impatience, 9 
Ws | expected, ſhe ſeemed to retain a penſive tranquil- 4 

ity, Which I looked upon as reſignation, For my _ 
wn part, I was now ſincerely pleaſed with thinking 
chat my child was going to be ſecured in a continuance 
of competence and peace, and frequently applauded her 
reſolution, in preferring happineſs to oftentation. 


It was within about four days of her intended - 
nuptials, that my little family at night were gathered 3 

round a charming fire, telling ſtories of the paſt; and _ 1 
laying ſchemes for the future, Buſted in forming a 1 
thouſand projects, and laughing at whatever folly came 1 
uppermoſt, Well, Moſes”, cried I, we ſhall ſbon, = 
"my boy, have a wedding in the family; what is 1 
„your opinion of matters and things in general“? — - . 
"My opinion, father, is that all things go on very = 
well; and I was juſt now. thinking, that when ſiſter 9 
"Livy is martied to farmer Williams, we ſhall then have 
"the loan, of his cyderpreſs and brewing tubs for no-, 
"thing”,'— That we 1 hall, Moſes”, = cried'T, and 
"he. will ſing us Death and the Lady, to raiſe our 
— E | "ſpirits 
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»ſpirits into the bargain”. — "He has taught that ſong 


our Dick”, cried Moſes; and I think he goes through 
Lit very prettily”, — Does he ſo”? cried I, then let 


' "20s have it: where's little Dick? ler him up with it 


_— 


And curs of low degree, 


”  *boldly”. — My brother Dick”, cried Bill my your. 


* . 


peſt , is juſt gone out with fiſter Livy; but Mr. Wil. 
F ia 


ms has taught me two ſongs, and T'Il ſing them 
„for you, pappa. Which ſong do au chuſe. The 
dying Sinan, or the Elegy on the death of a mad dog“? 
„The elegy, child, by all means“, faid I; J never 
%heard that yet; and Deborah, my life, grief you 
„know is dry, let us have à bottle of the beſt gooſe- 
%erry wine, to keep up our ſpirits. I have wept fo 
s much at all ſorts of elegies of late, that without an 
enlivening glaſs T am ſure this will overcome me; 
uand 7 love, take your guitar, and thrum in 
oy a little“. 5 . . 


An Erxav on tis Death of a Mad Dog. 


fYood people all, of every ſort 
| Give ear unto my ſong; © 
And if you! find it wond'rous ſhort, 
It cannot hold you long, - 


In Ifling town there was a man, 

Of whom the world might ſay, 
That ſtill a godly race he ran, 
- _ +» Whene'er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; - e 
The naked every day he cla. 
When he put on his cloathbs. * 


And in that towu à dog was found, 1 
As many dogs there be,. 
Both mungrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
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This dog and man at firſt were friends: 1 
1 But When a pique began, RE 8 . FA 7 9 | 
The dog; to gain ſome private ends, 7 5 _ 
Went mad and bit the man, _ 


Atoiind -from all the neighbouring ſtreets, 3 
The wondering neighbours raßßn © i, 
And ſwore the dog had loſt his wits & 


To bite ſo good a man. —_— 
The Wound it ſeetn'd both fote and fad. 


/ 
And while they ſwore the dog Was mad, 
They ſwore the man would die. 


But foori a wonder came t6 light, 

"That ſhew'd the rogues they lied, 

The man recover'd of the bite; _ 
The dog it was that dy'd. 


A very good boy, Bill, upon my Word, and an 
velegy that may truly be called tragical. Come, my 
children, here's Bill's health, and may he one day 
"be a biſhop®, Se | 28 9885 : | 


5With all my heatt, cried my wifez and if he 
but preaches as Well as he fings, 1 make no doubt 
„of him. The moſt of his fatnily , by the thother's 
"fide, could fing a good way, if was a common ſaying 
vin our country, that the family of the Blenkinſops 
„could never look ſtraight before them, not the Hu- 
ginſons blow out a candle; that there were none kl 
the Grograms but could fing a ſong, or of the Mar. 
jorams but could tell a ſtory, -. However that be“, 
cried I, the moſt vulgar ballad of them all generally 
"pleaſes me better than the fine modern odes, and 
things that petrify us in a ſingle. ſtanza; productions 
"that We at once deteſt and praiſe. Put the glaſs to 48 
your brother, Moſes. The great fault of theſe ele- = 
"giaſts'is, that they are is deſpair for griefs that give. 1 
„ 8 | 4 , re . 1 = 


1 


= Being en,. 0406 * R 


— 8² 


= „the ſenfible part of wunkind very little pain. K lady 


*Joſes her muff, her fan, or her lap - dog, and fo ch. 


Aly poet runs home to verſify the diſaſter”, | 


„That may be the mode“, ela Moſes, i in ſublj. 


mer compoſitions; but the Ranelagh ſongs that come 


"own to us are perfectly familiar, and all caſt in the 
"fame mold: Collin meets Dolly, and they hold a dia. 
”logue together; he gives her a fairing to put in her 
hair, and ſhe preſents him with a noſegay; and then 


„they go together to church, where they give good 


„advice to young nymphs and ſwains to get married 


as faſt as they can”. 


And very good advice too”, cried I; "and I an 
"told there is not a place in the world where advice 
”can be given with ſo much propriety as there; for, 


vas it perſuades us to marry, it alſo furniſ hes us with 


„ wife; and ſarely that muſt. be an excellent market, 
my boy, where we are told what we want, and 
*ſupplied with it hen wanting . 


"Yes, Sir”, 3 Moſes 5 and I know but 1 
"two ſuch markets for wives in Europe, Ranelagh 
England, and Fontarabia in Spain. The Spaniſh mar- 


. *ket is open once a year, but our Engliſh wives are 
"laleable every night”, EE 3 


Mou are right, my boy” , cried his liner! "Old 


Q England is the only place in the world for huſbands 


to 


get wives”. — And for wives to manage their 


%huſbands”, n I. It is a proverb abroad, 
that if a bridge were built acroſs the ſea, all the la- 


„dies of the Continent would come over to take pat- 
tern from ours; for there are no ſuch wives i Euro- 


_ ”pe as our own. But let us have one bottle more, 
Deborah, my life, and Moſes give us a £0 ood ſong, 
or 


What thanks do we not owe to heaven for thus be- 


83 | 


"myſelf happier-now than the greateſt monarch upon | 


»earth. He has no ſuch fireſide, nor ſuch pleaſant fa- 


"ces about it. Yes, Deborah, we. are now growing 
„old; but the evening of our life is likely to be happy. 


„We are deſcended from anceſtors that knew no ſtains - 


"and we ſhall leave a good and virtuous: race of chil- 


"dren behind us. While we live they will be our ſap- - 8 ! 


"port and our pleaſure here, and when we die they 
"will tranſmit our honour untainted to poſterity. Come, 
"my ſon, we wait for a ſong: let us have a chorus. 
ut where is my darling Olivia? That little cherub's 
"voice is always ſweeteſt in the concert”, — Juſt as 
„I ſpoke, Dick came running in, O pappa, pappa, ſhe 
"is gone from us, ſhe is gone from us, my ſiſter Livy 
»is gone from us for eyer”, = Gone, child”! — Ves, 
»ſhe is gone off with two gentlemen in a poſt chaiſe, 
„and one of them kiſſed her, and ſaid he would die 

"for her; and ſhe cried very much, and was for com- 
ning back; but he perſuaded her again, and ſhe went 
»into the chaiſe, and ſaid, O what will my poor pap- 
”pa do when he knows I am undone ! — Now then“, 
cried I, my children, Igo and be miſerable; for we 
"ſhall never enjoy one hour more. And O may 


"heaven's . everlaſting fury light upon him and his! > 


Thus to rob me of my child! And ſure it will, for 
"taking back my ſweet innocent that I was leading up 
”to heaven. Such fincerity as my child was poſſeſt off. 
"But all our earthly happineſs is now over! Go; my 


„children, go, and be miſerable and infamous; for m7 


heart is broken within me”! — Father“, cried; my 


ſon, "is this your fortitude”? — Fortitude ; child Ves, 


"he ſhall. ſee I have fortitude ! Bring me my piſtols; 
All purſue: the traitor. While he is on earth Tl pur- 
”ſue him. Old as I am, he ſhall find I can ſting him 
"yet. The villain! The perfidious villain”. — I had by 
this time reached down my piſtols, when my poor 
wife, whoſe {paſſions were not ſo: ſtrong as mine, 
caught me in her arms, ”My deareſt, deareſt huſband”, 
cried ſhe, 'the bible is the only weapon that is fit 
YI ESSE. 


8 


"For your old hands now, Open that, my love, ang 


"read; our anguiſh into patience, for ſhe has vilely 


"deceived us“. — Indeed, Sir”, reſumed my ſon, af. 
"ter a pauſe, your rage is too violent and unbecoming, 
"You ſhould be my mother's comforter, and you en, 
*creaſe her pain. It ill ſuited you and your reverend 
"character thus to curſe your greateſt enemy: you 
"hoald not hays curſt him, villain” as he is“. - "] 


did not curſe him, child, did 1“? — "Indeed, Sir, you 


"did; you curſt him twice". — Then may heaven for. 
"give me and him if I did. And now, my ſon, I ſee 
"it was more than human benevolence that firſt taught 
nus to bleſs. our enemies] Bleſt be his holy name for 


vall the good he hath given, and for all that he hath 


Ptaken away. Bat it is not, jt is not a ſmall diftreſs 
"that can wiring tears from theſe old eyes , that haye 
Pnot wept for ſo many years, My child! — To undo 


_ *my darling May confuſion ſeize! — Heaven forgive 
"me, what am I about to ſay! You may remember, 


"my love, how good ſhe was, and how charming; 
Ptill this vile moment all her care was to make us 
happy. Had ſhe but died! But Che is gone, the ho- 
Inour of our family contaminated, and I muſt look 
ont for happineſs in other worlds than here, But my 
Pchild, you ſaw them go off: perhaps he forced her 


 Paway? If he forced her, ſhe may yet be innocent”, 
— Ah no, Sir”! cried the child; he only kiſſed her, 


”and- called her his angel, and ſhe wept very much, 
nand leaned upon his arm, and they drove off very 
faſt”, — "She's an ungrateful creature”, cried my wife, 


_ Pwho could ſcarce ſpeak for weeping, to uſe us 


„thus. She never had the leaſt conſtraint put upon her 


Laffections. The vile ſtrumpet has baſely deſerted her 


parents without any provocation, thus to bring your 
grey hairs to the grave, and I muſt ſhortly follow”. 


1 In this manner that night, the firſt of our real 


misfortunes, was ſpent in the bitterneſs of complaint, 


and ill ſupported fallies of enthuſiaſm, I determined, 


 bhow- 
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however, to find out our betrayer, wherever he was; 


and reproach his baſeneſs. The next morning we mis- - 


"ſed our wretched child at breakfaſt, where ſhe uſed 
to give life and chearfulneſs to us all. My wife, as 
before, attempted to eaſe her heart by reproaches. 


Never“, . cried ſhe, ”ſhall that vileſt ſtain of our fa- 
»mily again darken thoſe harmleſs doors, I will never, 
"call her daughter more. No, let the ſtrumpet live 
"with her vile ſeducer: ſhe may bring us to ſhame, 


"but ſhe ſhall never more deceive us”, 


"Wife", ſaid I, "do not talk thus hardly; my de- 


"teſtation of her guilt is as great as yours; but ever 


»ſhall this houſe and this heart be open to a poor re- 
„turning repentant finner. The ſooner ſhe returns from 
"her transgreſſion, the more welcome ſhall ſhe be to 
"me, For the firſt time the very beſt may err; art 
"may perſuade, and novelty ſpread out its charm. 
»The firſt fault is the child of ſimplicity; but every 


"other the offſpring of guilt, Ves, the wretched. crea- - 
"ture hall be welcome to this heart and this houſe, 
„though ſtained with ten thonſand vices, I will again 


"hearken to the muſic of her voice, again will I hang 


”fondly. on her boſom, if I find but repentance there. 
»My ſon, bring hither my bible and my ſtaff; I will - 
"purſue her, wherever fhe is, and though I cannot 
"ſave her from ſhame, I may prevent the continuance 


"of iniquity”,- 


FS * 


CHAR, Vin... 
The purſuit. of @ father to reclaim a loft child to virtar. 


_- B Tho! the child could not deſcribe the gentleman's 


-, perſon, who handed his ſiſter into the poſt- 
_ chaiſe, yet my ſuſpicions fell entirely upon our. young 
landlord, whoſe character for ſuch intrignes was b 
too well known. I therefore directed my fteps towar 
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—_ - Thornhill caſtle, reſolving to aphrald him, and, if pos. of 
ble, to bring back my daughter: but before I had Þ nm 
reached his ſeat, I was met by one of my pariſhio.  B 

ners, Who ſaid he faw a young lady reſembling my de 

daughter in a poſt- chaiſe with a gentleman, whom, at 

by the deſcription, I could only gueſs to be Mr, fl. 

1 Burchell, and that they drove very faſt. This infor. © pi 
mation, however, did by no means ſatisfy me. I there. n. 
fore went to the young 'Squire's, and though it was IM a: 
—_  *'yet early, infifted upon ſeeing him immediately: he | 
1 ſoon appeared with the moſt open familiar air, and f 
—_—  ſcemed perfectly amazed at my daughter's elopement, 
proteſting _ his honour that he was quite a tran. t; 
er to it, I now therefore condemned my former ſy. MW li 
1 and could turn them only on Mr. Burchell, MW t| 
who I recollefted had of late ſeveral private confered. MW d 
des with her: but the appearance of another witneſs W 1: 
left me no room to doubt of his villany, who averred, Nc 
"that he and my daughter were actually gone towards 
the wells, about thirty miles off, where there was 4 
great deal of company. Being driven to that ſtate of 
mind in which we are more ready to act precipitatel 
than to ' reaſon right, I never debated with myſelf, 
whether 'theſe accounts might not have been given by 
perſons purpoſely placed in my way, to miſlead me, 
but reſolved to 9 my daughter and her fancied 
deluder thither. I walked along with earneſtneſs, and 
enquired of ſeveral by the way; but received no ac- 
counts, till entering the town, I was met by a perſon 
on horſeback, whom I remembered to have ſeen at 
the *Squire's, and he aſſured me, that if I followed 
them to the races, which were but thirty miles far- 
ther, I might depend upon overtaking. them; for he 

| Had ſeen them dance there the night before, and the 
whole affembly ſeemed charmed with my. danghter's 
performance. Early the next day I walked forward 
to the races, and about fonr in the afternoon I came 
upon the courſe. The company made a very brilliant 
appearance, all earneſtly employed in one purſuit, yt 
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of pleaſure; how. different from mine, that of reclaj- 


ming a loft child to virtue! I thought I perceived Mr. | 


Burchell at ſome diftance from me; but, as if he drea- 
ded an interview, upon my approaching him, he mixed 
among a crowd, and I faw him no more, I now re- 


flected that it would be to no purpoſe to continue my 


purſuit farther, and reſolved to return home to an in- 
nocent family, who wanted my aſſiſtance, But the 
agitations of my mind, and the fatigues I had under- 
one, threw me into a fever, the ſymptoms of which 
n before I came off the courſe. This was 
another unexpected ſtroke, as I was more than ſeven- 
ty miles diſtant from home: however, I retired to a 
little ale - houſe by the road · fide, and in this place, 
the uſual retreat of 1 


conſtitution prevailed, though I was unprovided wi 

money to defray the expences of my entertainment. Tt 
is poſſible the anxiety from this laſt circumſtance alone 
might have brought on a relapſe, had I not been fup- 
plied by a traveller, who ſtopt to take a curſory re- 


freſhment. This perſon was no other than the philan - 
thropic bookſeller in St. Paul's Church - yard, who has 


written ſo many little books for children: he called 
himſelf their friend; but he was the friend of all man- 


kind. He was no ſooner alighted, but he was in haſte 
to be gone; for he was ever on buſineſs of the ut- 


moſt importance, and Was at that time actually com- 
piling materials for the hiſtory of one Mr. Thomas 
Trip. I immediately recollected this good: natured man's 


red pimpled face; for he had publiſhed for me againſt 
the Deuterogamiſts of the age, and from him I bor- 
rowed a few pieces, to be paid at my return. Leaving 


the inn, therefore, as I was yet but weak, I reſolved 


to return home by eaſy journies of then miles a day. 


My health and. uſual tranquillity were . almoſt reſtored, 
and I now condemned that pride which had made me. 


what 


refraftory to the hand of correction. Man little knows 


Fs 


ndigence and frugality, I laid me 
down patiently to wait the iſſue of my diſorder, I 
languiſhed here. for near three weeks; but a laſt my 
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what calamities are beyond his patience to bear till 
he tries them; as in aſcending the heights of ambition, 
Which look bright from below, every ſtep we tife 
ſhews us ſome new and gloomy proſpe& of hidden 
diſappoiutment; ſo in our deſcent from the ſummits of 
pleaſure, though the vale of miſery below may appear 

at firſt dark and gloomy, yet the buſy mind, ſtill at. 
tentive to its own amuſement, finds as we deſcend 
ſomething to flatter and to pleaſe. Still as we approach, 
the darkeſt objects appear to brighten, and the mental 
eye becomes adapted to its gloomy ſituation, 2 


I now proceeded forward, and had walked about 
two hours, when I perceived what appeared at a d. 
ſtance like a waggon, which I was reſolyed to over. 
take; but when I came up with it, fonnd it to be x 
ſtrolling. company's cart, that was carrying their ſce- 
nes and other theatrical furniture to the next village, 
where they were to exhibit. The cart was attended 
only by the perſon who drove it, and one of the com-. 
pany, as the reſt of the players were to follow the 
enſuing day. Good company upon the road, ſays the 
proverb, is the ſhorteſt- cut, I therefore entered into 

_ converſation with the poor player; and as I once had 
ſiome theatrical powers myſelf, I diſſerted on ſuch to- 
pics with my uſual freedom: but as I was pretty much 
unacquainted with the preſent ſtate of the ſtape, | 
demanded who were the preſent theatrical writers in 
vogue, who the Drydens and Otways of the day, = 
fancy, Sir”, cried the player, few of our modern 
»dramatiſts would think themſelves mach honoured by 
"being compared to the writers you mention, Dryden 
and Row's manner, Sir, are quite out of faſhion; 
Your taſte has gone back a whole century, Fletcher, 
gen Johnſon, and all the plays of Shakeſpeare, ate 
the only things that go down”, — How“, cried 1, 
Lis it poſfible the preſent" age can be pleaſed with that 
 *antiquated dialect, that obſolete humour, thoſe over- 
charged characters which abound in the works you 
1 6 . n „men- 
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„mention“? — Sir“, returned oy 

public think nothing about dialect, or humour, or 

„character; for that is none of their buſineſs, they 

„only go to be amuſed, and find themſelves happy 

"when they can enjoy a "pantomime , under the ſanctioen 
e 


„of Johnſon's gr Shakeſpeare's name”. — So then, I 
"ſuppoſe”, cried I, that our modern dramatiſts are 
"rather imitators of Shakeſpeare than of nature” 


To ſay the truth", returned my companion, I don't 


„know that they imitate» any thing at all; nor indeed 
"does the public require it of them; it is not the com- 
"poſition of the piece, but the number of ſtarts and 
"attitudes that may be introduced into it that elicits 


"applauſe, I have known a piece with not one jeſt in 
"the whole, ſhrugged into popularity, and another 


"ſaved by the poet's throwing in a fit of the gripes. 
"No, Sir, the works of Congreve and Farquhar have 


too much wit in them for the preſent taſte; our mo- 


„dern djaleft is much more natural”, 


By this time the equipage of the rolling com- 


pany was arrived at the village, which, it ſeems, had 
been appriſed of our approach, and was come out to 
gaze at us; for my companion obſerved, that ſtrollers 


always have more ſpectators without. doors than Wi- 


thin. I did not conſider the impropriety of my being 
in ſach company till I ſaw a mob gather about me. 
I therefore took ſhelter, as faſt as poſſible, in the 
firſt alehouſe that offered, and being 'ſhewn into the 
common room, was accoſted by a very well dreſt 


gentleman, who demanded whether I was the real 


chaplain of the company, or whether it was only to 
be my maſquerade character in the play. Upon infor- 


ming vim of the truth, and that I did not belong in 


any ſort to the company, he was condeſcending enough 


to defire me and the player to partake in a bowl of 


punch, over which he diſcuſſed modern politics with 


great earneſtneſs and intereſt, I ſet him down in my 
own mind for nothing leſs than a IEA: 4. 
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"two Reviews; and though they hate each other, I 
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leaſt; but was almoſt confirmed lin. my con} 
When upon aſking what there was in the houſe for 


* ſupper, he infiſted that the player and I ſhould ſap 
with him at his houſe, with which requeſt, after ſome 


| entreaties, we Were prevailed on to comply. 


© The dfription of # Poon dotted with i 
preſent government, and apprehenſive of ß 


f he honſe where we were to be entertained; 
lying at a ſmall diſtance from the village, our 
inviter obſeryed, that as the coach was not ready, 
he would conduct us on foot, and we ſoon arrived at 
one of the moſt magnificent manſions I had ſeen in 
that part of the country. The apartment into which we 
were ſhewn was perfectly elegant and modern; he 
went to give orders for ſupper, while-the player, with 
a wink, obſerved that we were perfectly in luck. Our 
entertainer ſoon returned, an elegant ſupper was brought 
in, two or three ladies, in an eaſy diſhabille were 
introduced, and the . converſation began with ſome 
 Fprightlineſs. Politics, however, were the ſubject on 
which our entertainer chiefly expatiated; for he aſſer- 
ted that liberty was at once his boaſt and his terror. 
After the cloth was removed, he aſked me if I bad 
_ Jeen the laſt Monitor, to which replying in the nega- 
tive, What, nor the Auditor, I ſuppoſe” ? cried he. 
Neither, Sir”, returned I. That's ſtrange, very ſtrange”, 
' replied my entertainer, Now, I read all the po- 
Ylitics that come out. The Daily, the Public, the 
Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening, the 
»Whitehall Evening, the ſeventeen magazines, and the 


| love them all. Liberty, Sir, ſiberty is the Briton's 
EE Sa ages "Oy 
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»yerence its guardians, Then it is to be hoped“, cried. 

I, you reverence the king. Yes” returned my enter- 
tainer, when he does what we would have him; 
„hut ik he goes on as he has done of late, Pl never. 
„trouble myſelf more with his matters. I ſay nothing. 1 
"think. only. I could have directed ſome things better. 

„I don't think [there has been a ſufficient number ß 
»adviſers: he ſhould adviſe with every perſon. willing i 
»to give him advice, and then we ſhould have things ne: 


5 5 8 


"done in another gueſs manner”. 251 . 
I wiſh”, cried I, "that ſuch intruding adviſerns 
"were fixed in the pillory, It ſhould be the duty of - ml 
"honeſt men to aſſiſt the weaker ſide of our conſtitu - 1 
tion, that ſacred power that has for ſome years been 
every day declining, and lofing its due ſhare of in- 
»fluence in the ſtate. But theſe ignorants ſtill conti: 
»nue the cry of liberty, and if they have any weight, 
"baſely throw it into the ſubſiding ſcale. 
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How“, cried one of the ladies, do I live to ſee. 
vone ſo baſe, ſo ſordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, 
and a defender of tyrants? Liberty, that ſacred gift 
"of heaven, that glorious privilege of Britons”! “! 


an 0 „ „, AG __ » ARE 6 fo. 


Can it be poſſible”, cried our entertainer, "that _ 
"there fhould be any found at preſent advocates for 
>ſlavery ? Any who are for meanly giving up the privi- 
Jeges of Britons? Can any, Sir, be ſo abject“'!? 


No, Sir", replied I, I am for liberty, that att. nl 

tribute of Gods! Glorious liberty! that theme of mo- —- 
dern declamation, I would have all men kings. ! 
„would be a king myſelf, We have all naturally an 
"equal right to the throne: We are all originally equal. _ 
This is my opinion, and was once the. opinion of . 
"ſet of honeſt men who were called Leyellers. They. , 
"tried to erect themſelves into a community, where 
dall ſhould be equally free, But, alas! it would never 
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"anſwer; for there were ſome among them ſtronger, 
„and ſome more cunning than others, and theſe be. 
”came maſters of the reſt; for as ſare- as your groom 
"rides your horſes, becauſe he is a cunnivgetr animal 
"than they, ſo ſurely will the animal that is cannia. 
„ger or ſtronger than he, fit upon his ſhoulders in 
turn. Since then it is entailed upon humanity to ſub. 
-mit, and ſome are born to command, and others to 
dobey, the queſtion is. as there muſt be tyravts; whe: 
„ther it is better to have them in the fame houſe with 
uus, or in the ſame village, or ſtill farthet off, in the 
- ®metropolis. . Now, Sir, for my own part, as I na 
_*turally hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he 
is removed from me, the better pleaſed am I. The 
»”generality of mankind alſo are of my way of thinking, 
„and have unanimouſly created one king, whoſe elec- 
» tion at once diminiſhes the number of tyrants; and 
puts tyranny at the greateſt diſtance from the gre 
Neſt number of people. Now. the great who Were 
tyrants themſelves before the election of one tyrant, 
»are naturally ayerſe to a power raiſed over them, and 
»whoſe weight muſt ever lean heavieſt on the ſubordi. 
„nate orders, It is the intereſt of the great, therefore, 
to diminiſh kingly power as much as poſſible; beopuls 
whatever they take from that, is naturally reſtored 
"to themſelves; and all they have to do in the ſtate, 
vis to undermine the ſingle tyrant; by which they re- 
v ſume their primaeval authority. Now the ſtate may 
be fo circumſtauced, of its laws may be ſo diſpoſed, 
wor its men of opulence ſo minded, as all to conſpire 
Vin carrying on, this buſineſs of undermining motarchy, 
For, in the firſt place, if the circumſtances of our 
fate be fuch, as to favour the accumulation of wealth, 
„und make. the opulent ſtill more rich, this will en- 
_ creaſe their ambition. Au accumulation of Wealth, 
however, muſt neceffarily be the conſequence, hen 
vas af preſent more riches flow in from external com- 
®merce than ariſe from internal induſtry, for external 
"commerce cat! only be managed to adyantage by hs 
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„rich, and they have alſo. at the ſame. time all the 


"rich, with us, have two ſources of wealth, whereas 


"the poor have but one. For this reaſon, wealth, in 


»z1] commercial ſtates, is found to accumulate, and all 


»uch have hitherto in time become ariſtoeratical. Again, 
"the very laws.alſo of this country may contribute to 
"he accumulation of wealth; as when by their means 
"the natural ties that bind the rich and poor together 
"are broken, and it is ordained, that the rich ſhall 
"only marry with the rich; or when the learned are 


"held unqualified to ſerve their country as counſellors: | 


merely from a defect of opulence, and wealth is thus 
„made the object of a wiſe man's ambition; by theſe 
"means, I ſay, and ſuch means as theſe, riches will 
„accumulate. Now the poſſeſſor of aceumulated wealth, 
when furniſhed with the neceſſaries and pleaſures of 


"life, has no other method to employ the ſuperfluity 
"of his fortune but in purchaſing power. That is, dif- 


”"ferently ſpeaking, in making dependants, by purcha- 
"ſing the liberty of the needy or the yenal, of men 
„ho are willing to bear the mortification of contigous 
"tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent man ge- 
#mnerally gathers round him a circle of the. pooreſt of 


"tht people; and the polity abounding in accumnlated- + 


"wealth, may be compared to a Carteſian ſyſtem, each 


vorb with a vortex of its own: Thoſe, however, who+ 
"are willing to move in a great man's vortex, are 


"only ſuch as muſt be flaves, the rabble of mankind, 
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"whoſe-ſouls and whoſe education are adapted to fer- 


"vitude, and who know nothing of liberty except the 


name. But there muſt ſtill be a large number of the 
people without the . ſphere of the opulent man's in- 


"fluence ,. namely, that order of men which ſubſiſts | 
"between the very rich and the very rabble ; thoſe: 
men who, are poſſeſt of too large fortunes to ſubmi 


"to the neighbouring man in power, and yet are to 


"poor to ſet up for tyranny themſelves. Tn this middle 
"order of mankind; are generally to be found all the 


”arts, 
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- arts, wiſdom, and virtues of "ſociety. This order 
-valone is known to be the true preſerver of freedom, 
und may be called the People. Now it may happen 
„that this middle order of mankind may loſe all its 


„influence in a" ſtate, and its voice be in a manner 


»drowned in that of the rabble: for if the fortune ſuf. 
**ficient for qualifying a perſon at preſent to give his 
voice in ſtate affairs, be ten times leſs than was 
Saag ſufficient upon forming the conſtitution, it is 
evident that great numbers of the rabble will thus be 
introduced into the political ſyſtem, and they ever 
moving in the vortex of the great, will follow where 
, ®oreatneſs ſhall direct. In ſuch a ftate, therefore, 
Yall that the middle order has left, is to preſerve the 
. *perogative and privileges of the one principal - gover- 
„nor with the moſt ſacred eireumſpection. For he d. 
%yides the power of the rich, and calls off the great 
„from falling with tenfold weight on the middle order 
„placed beneath them. The middle order may be com- 
*ared to a town of which the opulent are forming 
„the ſiege, and which the governor from without is 
 *haſtening the relief. While the beſlegers are in dread 
nok an enemy over them, it is but natural to offer 


elke townſmen the moſt ſpecious terms; to flatter them 
with ſounds, and amuſe them with privileges; but 
"if they once defeat the governor from behind, the 


Walls of the town will be bat a ſmall defence to its 
»inhabitants. What they may then expect, may be 
*ſeen' by turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Ve- 


unice, where the laws govern the poor, and the rich 


”govern the law. I am then for, and would die for 
monarchy , ſacred monarchy ; for if there be any thing 


e facred amongſt men, it muſt be the anointed Sovx- 
"REIGN of his people, and every ditninution of his 
Ipower in war, or in peace, is an inffingement upon 
he real liberties of the ſubjeck. The ſoritids of li- 
%erty, patriotiſm, and  Britens, have already done 
muck, it is to be hoped that the trut ſons of free- 


nom will prevent tbeir ever doing more. I have 
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"known many of 'thoſs pretended champions for liber 
vjn my time, yet do I not remember one that Was 


% 


„not in his heart and in his family a tyrant . 


1 My warmth 1 found had lengthened this barangue 
beyond the rules of good breeding: but the impa- 


tience of my entertainer, who often ſtrove to interrupt. 
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it, could be reſtrained no longer. © What“, cried he, 


then ”I have been all this While entertaining a Jeſuit 
»in parſon's cloaths; but by all the coal mines of 


„Cornwall, out he ſhall pack, if my name be Wilkin⸗ 


"ſon", . T/ now found I had gone too far, and aſked. 


pardon for the warmth with which I had ſpoken. | 
"Pardon”, returned he in a fury; I think ſuch prin- 


”ciples demand ten thouſand pardons. What, give up 


»liberty, property, and, as the Gazetteer ſays, lie 


* % 


»Jown to be ſaddled with wooden ſhoes! Sir, I infit - 
»yupon ybur marching out of this - houſe immediately, 
"to prevent worſe conſequenves;” Sir, 1 inſiſt upon it“. 
J was going to repeat my -remonſtrances ; but juſt thei 


we heard a footman's rap at the door, and the two 


ladies cried out, As ſure as death there is our mat 


"ter and miſtreſs come home“. It ſeems my entertai- 
ner was all this While only the butler, who, in his 
maſter's abſence, had a' mind to cut a figure, and be 


for a while the gentleman himſelf; and, to 'fay the 
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truth, he talked politics as well as moſt country gentle. 


men do. But nothing could now exceed my confalion - 


Ee 


upon ſeeing the gentleman, and his lady, enter, 33 45 


was their ſurprize, at findiag ſuch company and goo 


cheer, leſs than ours. Gentlemen“; cried the real” 


maſter of the houſe, to me and my companion, my 
”wife and I are your moſt humble fervauts; but F- 
"proteſt this is ſo unexpected a favour, thit we almoſt - 
"fink under the obligation“. However unexpected our . 
company might be to them theirs, I = was . 

| the. 
apprehenſions of my own abſurdity, when, whom. 
ſhould I 'next ſee enter the room but my deat miſe 


fil more ſo to us, and 1 was ſtruck dumb witt 
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* © Arabella Wilmot, who was fotmerly deſigned to be 
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married to my ſon George; but whoſe match Was bro. 
ken off, as already related. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, 
ſhe flew to my arms with the utmoſt joy. "My dear 
”fir”, cried ſhe, to what happy accident is it that 
„we owe ſo unexpected a-vifit? T am ſure my uncle 
„and aunt will be in raptures when they find they 
have the good Dr. Primroſe. for their gueſt”. Upon 
hearing my name, the old gentleman and lady very 
itely ſtept up, and welcomed me with moſt cordial 
oſpitality. Nor could they. forbear ſmiling upon being 
informed of the nature of my preſent vifit : but the 
untortunate butler, whom-they at firſt ſeemed diſpoſed 
to turn away, was, at my interceſſion, forgiven. 


Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the houſe be. 
longed now, infiſted upon Ling the pleaſure of my 
Ray for ſome days, and as their niece, my charming 
pupil, whoſe mind, in ſome meaſure, had been formed 
under my own inſtructiohs, joined in their entreaties, 
I complied. That night I was ſhewn to a magnifi- 
cent chamber, and the next morning early, miſs Wil- 
mot defired to walk with me in the garden, which 
was decorated in the modern manner. After ſome 
time ſpent in pointing out the beauties of the place, 
. ſhe enquired, with ſeeming ynconcern, when laft J 
had heard from my ſon George, Alas! Madam“, 
cried I, he has now been near three years abſent, 
_ ®without ever writing to his friends or me. Where 
he is I know not; perhaps I ſhall never ſee him or 
happineſs more. No, my dear madam, we ſhall never 
»more ſee ſuch pleafing hours as were once ſpent by 
our fire - fide at Wakefield. My little family are now 
dif] very faſt, and poverty has brought not 
only want, but infamy upon us”. The good natured 
girl let fall a tear at this occount; but as I ſaw her 
poſſeſſed of too much ſenſibility, I forbore a more 
minute detail of our ſufferings. It was, however, 
ſome conſolation to me to find that time had —_— no 

| N " alte- 


ſeveral matches that had been made her fince our lea- 
ving her ** of the countty. She led me round all 

the extenſive improvements of the place, pointing to 
the ſeveral Walks and arbours, and at the ſame time 
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alteration in her affections, and that ſhe had rejected 


chatching from every object a hint for ſome new. que - 


ſtion relative to my fon, In this manner we ſpent 
the forenoon, till the bell ſummoned us in to dinner, 
where we found the manager of the ſtrolling company 


that J mentioned before, who was come to diſpoſe. 


of tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be acted 


that evening, the part of Horatio by a young gentle- | 
man who had never appeared on any ſtage. He ſee- 


med to be very warm in the praiſes of the new per- 
former, and averred, that he never ſaw any who bid 


ſo fair for excellence. Acting, he obſerved, was not 


learned in a day; But this gentleman”, continued he, 


"ſeems born to tread the ſtage. His voice, bis figure, 
”and attitudes, are all admirable. We caugt him up 


maccidentally in our jurney down”. This account, in 
ſome meaſure, excited our curioſity, and, at the en- 
treaty of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to «ccom- 


pany them to the play - honſe, which was no other 


than a barn, As the company with which I went was 
inconteſtably the chief of the place, we were received 
with the greateſt reſpect, and placed in the front ſeat 
of the theatre; where we ſate for ſome time with no 
ſmall impatience to ſee Horatio make his appearance. 
The new performer advanced at laſt, and let parents 


think of my ſenſations by their own, when 1 found 
it was my unfortunate ſon, He was going to begin, 


when, turning his eyes upon the andience, he pet- 
wt Miſs Wilmot and me, and ſtood at once ſpeech- 
eſs and immoveable. The actors behind the ſcene, 


who aſcribed this pauſe to his natural timidity ,' attemp- 


ted to encourage him; but inſtead of going on, he 


= 


burſt into a flood of tears, and retired off the ſtage. 


I don't know what were my feelings on this occaſion; 
for they ſucceeded with * much rapidity for defcrip- 
| 2 tion: 
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tion: but I was ſoon awaked from this diſagreeable 


Es FR by Miſs Wilmot, who, pale and with x 


- trembling voice, defired me to conduct her back to 
her uncle's. When got home, Mr. Arnold, who was 
as yet a ſtranger to our extraordinary behaviour, being 
informed that the new performer was my ſon, ſent 
his coach, and an invitation, for him: and as he per. 
ſiſted in his refuſal to appear again upon the ſtage, 
the players put another in his place, and we foo 
had him with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindeſt 
reception, and I received him with my uſual transport; 
for 1 could never counterfeit falſe reſentment, Miſs 
Wilmot's reception was mixted with ſeeming neglect, 
and yet I could perceive ſhe acted a ſtudied part. The 
tumult in her mind ſeemed not yet abated; ſhe faid 
twenty giddy - things that looked: like joy, and then 
 Jlanghed loud at her own want of meaning. At inter. 
_ vals ſhe would take a fly peep at the glaſs, as if hap- 
py in the conſcipuſnefs of unreſiſted beauty, and often 
would aſk queſtions, without giving any manner of 
attention to the anſwers. 1 i 


The hiftory of a philoſophic vagabond, purſuing 
1 novelty , but loſing content. | 


At we had ſupped, Mrs. Arnold politely offer- 

ed to ſend a couple of her footmen for my 
ſon's baggage, which he at firſt ſeemed to decline, 
but upon her preſſing the requeſt, he was. obliged to 
inform her, that a ſtick and wallet were all the movea- 
ble things upen this earth that he could boaſt of. 
«Why, aye my ſon“, cried I, you left me but poor, 
unnd poor I fipd you are come back; and yet I make 
ino doubt you have ſeen a great deal of the the world“. 
« — Yes, Sir“, replied my ſon, but traveling after for- 


Sunne, is not the way to ſecure her; and, indeed, of 
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alate, I have deſiſted from the purſuit“ — J fancy, 
Sir“, cried. Mrs. Arnold, “that the account of your 
adventures wonld be amuſing: the firſt part of them 1 
have often heard from my niece; but could the com- 
Gany prevail for the reſt. it would be an additional i 
obligation“. — Madam“, replied my ſon, I promiſe 
«you the pleaſure you have in hearning, will not be = 
half ſo great as my vanity in repeating them, and 1 
yet in the whole narrative I can ſcarce promiſe you 1 
one adventure, as my account is rather of what I. 1 
ſaw than what I did. The firſt mis fortune of tay life, 
«which you all know, was great; but though it diſtreſt, 
.it could not fink me. No perſon ever had a better 
knack at hoping than I. The leſs kind I found for- 
tune at one time, the more I expected from her 
another, and being now at the bottom of her wheel, 
„every new revolution might lift, but could not de- 
preſs me. I proceeded, therefore, towards London 
in a fine morning, no way uneaſy about to-morrow, 
but chearful as the birds that carolled by the road, 
and comforted myſelf with reflecting that London 
«was the mart where abilities of every kind were ſure 
%of meeting diſtinction and reward“. 9 


Upon my arrival in town, Sir, my firſt care was 
to deliver your letter of recommendation to our eou- 
in, who was himſelf in little better circumſtances 

«than I. My firſt ſcheme, you know, Sir, was to be 1 
uſher at an academy, and I aſked his advice on the 13 
affair. Our couſin received the propoſal with a true 1 
*Sardonic grin, Aye, cried he, this is indeed à very 
pretty career, that bas been chalked out for you. I 
Have been an uſher at a boarding ſchool myſelf; and 

may I die by an anodyne necklace, T had rather 

*e an under turnkey in Newgate. I was up early 

Land late: I was brow- beat by the nfafter, hated for 

my ugly face by the miſtreſs, worried by the boys 

within, and never permitted to ſtir out to meet civi-- | 
*lity abroad, But are you ſure you are fit for a ſchool? ,. | 
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Let me examine you a little. Haye vou been bred 


4apprentice to the buſineſs? No“. Then you won't 


do for a ſchool. Can you dreſs the boys hair ? No“. 
Then you won't do for a ſchool. Have you had the 
_ <(miall-pox?. No“. Then you won't do for a ſchool, 
Can you lie three in a bead? No”. Then you will 
ever do for a fchool. Have you got a good ſtomach? 
Yes”. Then you will by no means do for a ſchool, 
No, Sir, if you are for a genteel eaſy profeſſion, 
bind yourſelf ſeven years as an apprentice to turn a 


butler wheel; but avoid a ſchool by any means, 


Wet come, continued he, I ſee you are a lad of ſpirit 
and ſome learning, what do you think of commen- 
*cing author, like me? You have read in books, no 
doubt, of men of genius ſtarving at the trade: At pre- 
*(ent I'll ſhew you forty very dull fellows about town 
*rhat live by it in opulence. All honeſt jog · trot men, 
Who go on ſmoothly and dully, and write hiſtory 
nnd politics, and are praiſed: men, Sir, who, had 
they been bred coblers, would all their lives have 
only mended ſhoes, but never made them. 


«Finding that there was no. great degree of gen- 


L tility affixed to the character of an uſher, I reſolved 
ato accept his propoſal ;. and haying the higheſt reſpect 


«for litterature, hailed the antiqua mater of Grubſtreet 


«*with reverence. I. thought it glory to purſue a 
track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. I 
conſidered the goddeſs of this region as the parent 
«of excellence; and however an intercourſe with the 
«world might give us good, ſenſe, the poverty ſhe 
granted J ſuppoſed to be the nurſe of genius! Big 
with theſe refle&ions, I fate down, and finding that 
the beſt things remained to be ſaid on the wrong 
Aſide, I reſolved to write a book that ſhould be 


- | 4%wholly new. I therefore dreſt up three paradoxes 


- <with ſome _—_— 'They were falſe, indeed, but 
(they were new. The jewels of truth have been ſo 
Loſten imported by others, that nothing was left for 
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ame to import but ſome -ſplendid things that at a 4. 


uſtance looked every bit as well. Witneſs you powers 
«vhat fancied importance fate perched upon my 1 
d, 


«while I was writing. The whole learned worl 

amade no doubt, would riſe to oppoſe my ſyſtems; 
«ot then I was prepared to oppoſe the whole learned 
«yorld. ' Like the porcupine I fate ſelf. collected, with 
«z quill pointed againſt every oppoſer”. ES 


Well ſaid, my boy", ctied I, 4and what ſubjeck 
did you treat upon? I hope you did not paſs over 


«he importance of Monogamy. But I interrupt, go 
«on; you publiſhed your paradoxes; well, and what 
«did the learned world ſay to your paradoxes” ? 


Sir“, replied my fon, the learned world aid 
«nothing to my paradoxes; nothing at all, Sir. Every 
«man of them was employed in praifing his friends 
and himſelf, or condemning his enemies; and unfor- 
«unately, as I had neither, I ſuffered the cruelleſt 
«mortification, negleQ”. * FT ra} 


As I was meditating one day in a coffe Been 


en the fate of my paradoxes, a little man happening 


to enter the room, placed himſelf in the box befors 
me, and after ſome preliminary diſcourſe, finding me 


to be a ſcholar, drew out a bundle of propoſals, 


«4hegging "We to ſubſcribe to a new edition he was 
going to give the world of Propertius, with notes. 
«This demand neceſſarily produced a reply that I had. 

no money; and that conceſſion led him to inquire | 
einto the nature of my expectations. Finding that 
my expeCtations were juſt as great as my purſe, I 
fee, eried he, you are unacquainted with the town. - 
All teach you a part of it. Look at theſe propoſals, 


upon theſe very propoſals I have ſubſiſted very com- 


«fortably for twelve years. The moment a nobleman _ 
"returns from his travels, a Creolian arrives from Ja-. 
*maica, or a dowager from her country ſeat, I 2 
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g *for a a ſubſcription, I firſt beſiege their hearts with 


”flattery, and then pour in my propoſals at the breach, 
f they ſubſcribe readily the firſt time, I renew my 
”requeſt to beg a dedication fee. If they let me haye 
„that. 1 ſmite them once more for engraving their 
"coat of arms at the top. Thus, cantinued he, I live 


Aby vanity, and laugh at it. But between ourſelves, 


Fam now too well known, I ſhould be glad to bor. 
”row your face a bit: a nobleman of diftinction ha 
juſt returned from Italy; my face is familiar to his 
porter; but if you bring this copy of verſes, my life 
lor it You ſucceed, and. we divide ys ſpoil” 


* »Bleſs us, George”, tied . and is this the em- 
„ployment of poets now! Do men of their exalted 
Ytalents thus ſtoop to beggary! Can they ſo far dis. 


grace their e, as to make. a vile trafhic of praiſe 
* bread”? 


a 


* r 0 no, Sir”, returned he, 2 true poet can never 
be ſo baſe; for Wherever there is genius there is pride. 
The creatures I now defcribe are only beggars in 


Yrhyme. The real poet, as he braves every hardſ hip 
„for fame, ſo he is equally a coward to contempt, 


and none but thoſe who are N en 


condeſcend to ſolicit it”. 


? 


"Having a "mind too proud to Fay to. duch indt- 
ities, and yet a fortune too humble to hazard a 


| 5 econd attempt for fame, I was. now obliged to take 
* middle courſe, and write for bread. But I was 
”anqualified for a profeſſion where mere induſtry alone 
was to enſure ſucceſs. I could not ſuppreſs my lur- 
king paſſion ſor applauſe; but, uſually conſumed that 


"time in efforts after excellence which takes: up but 
Mittle room, when it ſhould have been more advanta- 
Ygeofly employed i in the diffuſive productions of fruitful 
"mediocrity. My little piece would therefore 5 - 
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and unknown, The. public were more importantly 
"employed than to. obſerve the eaſy ſimplicity. of my 
"ſtyle, or the harmony of my periods. Sheet after 
»ſheet was thrown off to oblivion, My effays were 
„buried among the effays upon liberty, eaſtern tales, 


»and cures for the bite of a mad dog; while Philautos, 


»philalethes, Philelutheros, and Philanthropos, all wrote 
"better, becauſe they wrote faſter, than 17. Jer Tory 


Now, therefore, I began to aſſociate with none 
"but diſappointed authors, like myſelf, who praiſed, 
»deplored, and deſpiſed each other. The ſatisfaction 
„ye found in every celebrated writer's attempts, was 
"inverſely as their merits. I found that no genius in 
„another could pleaſe me. My unfortunate paradoxes 
”had entirely dried up that ſource of comfort. I could 
"neither read nor vrite with ſatisfaction; for excel- 
"lence in another was my averſion, and writting 


"was my trade“. e 


in the midſt. of theſe gloomy. reflefions, as 1 


"was one day fitting on a bench in St. James's park, 
”a young gentleman of dlſtinction, who had been my 
intimate acquaintance at the univerſity, approached 
"me, We faluted each other with ſome heſitation, he 
”zlmoſt aſhamed of being known to one who made 


fo ſhabby an appearance; and I afraid of a repulſe. 


But my ſuſpicions ſoon 'vaniſhed; for Ned Thornhill 
was at the bottom a very good natured fellow“. 


"What did you fay, George“? _ interrupted. I. 
”Thornhill, was not that his name? It can certainly 
»de no other than my landlord”, — ”Bleſs me”, cried 
"Mrs, Arnold, '”is Mr. Thornhill ſo near a neighbour 
Yof yours? He has long been a friend in our family, 
and we expect a viſit from him ſhortly”, © © 


1 „My friend's firſt care”, continued my ſon, Pas 


"to alter my appearance by a very fine ſuit of > _—_ 
| | * 3 cloa 5, 


54 »dertook the-affair, diſarmed my antagoniſt, and ſoon 
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104 og. 
Peloaths, and then I was admitted to his table upon 
"the footing of half · friend, half - underling. My bufi} 
' ”neſs was to attend him at auctions, to put him in 
"ſpirits when he ſate for his picture, to take the left 
„hand in his chariot when not filled by another, and 
"to aſſiſt at tattering a kip, as the phraſe was, when 
de had a mind for a frolic. Beſide this; I had twen. 
"ty other little employments in the family. I was to 
do many ſmall things without bidding; to carry the 
"cork - ſcrew; to ſtand Godfather to all the butler 
„children; to ſing when I was bid: to be never ont 
of humour; always to be humble, and, if I could, 
co be very happy”. 8 8 


In this honourable poſt, however, I was not 
„without a rival. A captain of marines, who was for. 
»med for the place by nature, oppoſed me in m 
v patron's affections. His mother had been laundreſs 
to a man of quality, and thus he early acquired a 
”tafte for pimping and pedigree. As this gentleman 
made it the ftudy of bis life to be acquainted with 
lords, though he was diſmiſſed from ſeveral for his 
"ſtupidity; yet he found many of them who were as 
dull as himſelf, that permitted his aſſiduities. As WW | 
"flattery was his trade, he practiſed it with the eaſieſt . 
”addreſs imaginable; but it came aukward and ſtiff 
from me; and as every day my patron's defire of 
"fattery encreaſed, ſo every hour being better acquain- 
"ted. with his defects, I became more unwilling to 
give it. Thus I was once more fairly going to give 
up the field to the captain, when my friend found 
eon for my - aſſiſtance. This was nothing leſs 
than to fight a duel for him, with a gentleman whoſe 
- *ſiſter it was pretended he had uſed ill. I readily com- 
_ "plied with his requeſt, and though I ſee you are 
”diſpieaſed at my conduct, yet as it was a debt indis- 
„ penſibly due to friendſhip, I could not refuſe. I un- 
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"after had the pleaſure of finding that the lady — 
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„only 2 woman of the town, and the fellow her bully 
"and a ſharper, This piece of ſervice was repaid with 
"the warmeſt profeſſions of gratitude; but as wy friend 
"was to leave town in a few days, he knew no 
"other method of ſerving me, but by recommending 
"me to his uncle Sir William Thornhill, and another 
nobleman of great diſtinftion, who enjoyed a poſt 
under the government. When he was gone, my firſt 
"care Was to carry his recommendatory letter to his 
„uncle, a man whoſe character for every virtue was 
"univerſal, yet juſt: I was received by his ſervants 
”with the moſt hoſpitable ſmiles; for the looks of the 
"domeſtics ever tranſmit their maſter's benevolence. 
"Being ſhewn into a grand apartment, where Sir Wil- 
"liam ſoon came to me, I delivered my meſſage and 
"ſetter, which he read, and after pauſing ſome minu- -— 
"tes, Pray, Sir, cried he, inform me what you have 
done for my kinſman, to deſerve this warm recom- 
”mendation? But I ſuppoſe, Sir, I gueſs: your merits, 
"you have fought for him; and ſo you would expeck 
"a reward from me, for being the. inftrument of his 
Pvices. I wiſh; ſincerely wiſh, that my preſent refuſal 
may be ſome puniſhment for your guilt; but ftill 
more, that it may be ſome inducement to your re- 
"pentance, — The ſeverity of this rebuke: I bore pa- 
"tiently , becauſe I knew it was juſt. My whole ex- 
pectations now, therefore, lay in my letter to the 
great man. As the doors of the nobility are almoſt 
"ever beſet with beggars, all ready to thruſt in ſome 
"ſly petition, I found it no eaſy. matter to gain admit- 
"cance, However, after bribing: the ſ& vants with half 
my worldly fortune, I was at laſt ſhewn into a ſpa- 
"cious apartment, my letter being previouſly ſent up 
for his lordſhip's inſpection. During this anxious in- 
"terval I had full time to look round me. Every thing 
Was grand, and of happy contrivance: the paintings, 
the furniture, the gildings, petrified me with awe, 
and raiſed my idea of the owner. Ah, thought I ta 
"myſelf, how very great muſt the poſſeſſor of * 
1 Ps things 
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During theſe awful reflections I heard a ſtep come 
heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man himſelf! 


' heard foon after. This muſt be He! No, it was only 


 YaCtually made his appearance. Are you, cried he, 
the —— of this here letter? I anfwered with a bow. 


uſt at that inftant a ſervant delivered him a card, 
and without taking farther notice, he went out of 


vat leiſure, I ſaw no more of him, till told by a foot. 


door. Down: I immediately followed, and joined my 


door with large ſtrides ; when I hollowed out to know 
if I was to have any reply. He was by this time 


heard, the other half was loft in the rattling of his 

»charioth wheels. 1 ſtood for ſome time with my 
neck ftretched out, in the poſture of one that was 
Yliſtening to catch the glorious ſounds, till looking round 
| "me » I found myſelf alone at his lordf hip's gate” . 
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„things den who carries in his head the baſineſ of 


the ſtate, and whoſe houſe diſplays half the wealth 


"of a kingdom: ſure his genius muſt be unfathomable! 


*No, it was only a chambernnatd. Another foot wag 


"the great man's valet de chambre. At laft his lordi hip 
I learn by this, continued he, as how that, — But 


„the room, and left me to digeſt my own happineſs 
„man that his lordſhip was going to his coach at the 
”yoice to that of three or four more, who came, like 


”me, to petition for favours. His lordſhip , however, 
„ent too faſt for us, and was gaining his chariot 


„got in, and muttered, an anſwer, half of which only 


vg * 


My patience”, continued my fon ; "was now ai 


| vexhauſted: ſtura with the thouſand indignities I had 
_”met-ſwith, I was willing to caſt myſelf away, and 


”only wanted the gulph to receive me. I regarded 


_ ”myſelf as one of thoſe vile things that nature deſigned 
ſhould be thrown. by into her lumber room, there 
to periſh in obſcurity, I had ftill, however, half a 


„guinea left, and of that I thought fortune. herſelf 


. ſhould not deprive me: but in order to be ſure of 


this, I was reſolved to go inſtantly and ſpend it Tun 
- J 4 
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» had it, and then truſt to occurrences for the reſt,” As 
I was going along with this reſolution, it happened 


»that Mr. Criſpe's office ſeemed invitingly open to give 
»me a welcome reception. In this office Mr. Criſpe 
"kindly offers all his es ſubjects a generous pro. 


»miſe of 30 1. a year, for which promiſe all they give 
10 


»in return is their liberty for life, and permiſſion to 


vet him tranſport them to America as ſlaves. I Was 
„happy at finding a place where I could loſe my fears 


»in deſperation, and entered this cell, for it had the 
„appearance of one, with the devotion of a monaſtic. 
"Here I found a number of poor creatures, all in cir- 
»cumſtances like myſelf, expecting the arrival of Mr. 


"Criſpe, repreſenting a true epitome of Engliſh, impa- s 


„tience. Each untractable ſoul at variance with fortu- 


"ne, Wreaked her injuries on their own hearts: but 
"Mr, Criſpe at laſt came down, and all our murmurs 
Ywere huſhed. He deigned to regard me with an air 


| "of peculiar approbation, and indeed he was the firſt 


"man who for a month paſt talked to me with ſmiles. 


„After a few queſtions, he found I was fit for every 


„thing in the world. He pauſed a while upon the pro. 
”pereſt means of providing for me, and flapping his 


us” 
— 


forehead, as if he had found it, aſſured me, that there 


"was at that time an embaſſy talked of from the ſynod 


„of Penſylvania to the Chickaſaw Indians, and that he 


would uſe his intereſt to get me made ſecretary, I 
new in my own heart that the fellow lied, and vet 


„his promiſe gave me ee , there was ſomething 
„ſo magnificent in the ſo 


there more happy than he“, 


„A I was going out with that reſolution, 1 was 
"met at the door by the captain of a ſhip, with whom 


*I had formerly ſome little acquaintance, and he agreed 
to be. wy companion over a bowl of punch, As 1 


es. "> me A 9 3 


p O _ — 
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und. I fairly, therefore, di- 
"vided my half guinea, one half of which went te bs. 
"added to his thirty thouſand pounds, and with the 

"other half I reſolved to go to the next tavern, to be 
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_ - "after having paid my paſſage with half my moveables 
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never choſe to make a ſecret of my circumſtances, 
' he aſſured me that I was upon the very point of 
ruin, in liſtening to the office-keeper's promiſes, fot 
” that. he only deſigned to fell me to the plantations, 
»But, continued he, I fancy you might, by a much 
”ſhorter voyage, be very eaſily put into a gentee| 
„way of bread. Take my advice. My ſhip fails to. 
. *morrow for: Amſterdam : What if you go in her u 
Ya paſſenger? The moment you land all you have to 
„do is to teach the Dutchmen Engliſh, and III war 
”rant you'll get pupils and money enough. I ſuppoke 
"you underſtand Engliſh , added he, by this time, c 
the dence is in it. I confidently aſſured him of thay 
but expreſſed” a doubt whether the Dutch would be 
willing to learn Engliſh. He affirmed with an oat 
that they were fond of it to diſtraction; and upot 
that affirmation I agreed with his propofal, and en. 
”barked the next day to teach the Dutch Engliſh in 
Holland. The wind was fair, our voyage ſhort, and 


J found myſelf, fallen as from the ſkies, a ſtranger 
in one of the principal ftreets of Amſterdam. In this 
"ſituation I was unwilling to let any time paſs unem- 
”ployed in teaching, I addreſſed myſelf therefore to 
two or three of thoſe I met, whoſe appearance 
*ſeemed moſt promiſing; but it was impoſſible to make 
” ourſelves mutually underſtood. It was not till this 
"very moment I recollected, that in order to teach 
»Dutchmen Engliſh, it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
”firſt teach me Dutch. How I came to overlook fo 
_Yobvious an objeCtion, is to me amazing; but certain 
it is I overlooked it“. FOE LE | 


bis ſcheme thus blown up, I had ſome thoughts 
"of fairly ſhipping back to 3 again; but happe- 
ning into company with an Iriſh ſtudent, who was 
 ”returning from Louvain, our converſation turning 
”agpon topics of literature, (for by the way it may be 
vobſerved, that I always forgot the meanneſs of my 
. i ir. 
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vcircumſtances when I could converſe upon ſach ſab- AF 
”jefts) from him I learned that there were not Wo 
"men in his whole univerſity who underſtood Greek. 


„This amazed me. I inſtantly reſolved to travel to 
»Louvain, and there live by teaching Greek; and in 
"this deſign I was heartened by my brother ſtudent, 
"who threw out ſome hints that a fortune might be 
"rot by It”. _ STE CO 


I ſet boldly forward the next morning. Every 


"Jay leſſened the burthen of my moveables, like — 


"and his baſket of bread; for I paid them for my lod- 
„gings to the Dutch as i travelled on. When I came 


"to. Louvain, I was reſolved not to go ſneaking to the 


"lower profeſſors, but openly tendered my talents to 
"the principal himſelf, I went, had admittance, and 
"offered him my ſervice as a maſter of the Greek 
„language, Which I had been told was a deſideratum 
»in his univerſity. The principal ſeemed at firſt to 
„doubt of my abilities; but of theſe i offered to con- 


"vince him, by turning a part of any Greek anthor 


„he ſhould fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly 
"earneſt in my propoſal, he addreſſed me-thus::You 


"ſee me, young man, continued he; I never learned 
Greek, and I don't find that I have ever miſſed it. 
”] have had a doctor's cap and gown without Greek: 
have ten thouſand florins a year without Greek: 1 


"eat heartily without Greek; and in ſhort, continued 
"he, as I don't know Greek, I do not believe there 
eis any good in it“. N e 


»I was now too far from home to think of wem 


ning; ſo I reſolved to go forward. I had ſome know: - 


edge of muſic, with a tolerable voice, and now 


"turned what was once my amuſement into a preſent 


means of ſubſiſtence, I paſſed among the harmleſs 
"peaſants of. Flanders, and among ſuch of the French 


vas were poor enough to be very merry; for I ever 
found them ſprightly in proportion to their Wes 7 
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Whenever I approached. a peaſant's houſe, towards 
night - fall, I played one of my moſt merry tunes, 
and that procured me not only a lodging, but ſubfi. 
"-ſtence. for the next day. I once or twice attempted 
to play for people of faſhion; but they always thought 
my performance odious, and never rewarded me even 
with a trifle, This was to me the more extraordina: 
"ry, as whenever I uſed in better days to play for 
„company, when playing was my amuſement, my 
* muſic never failed to throw them into raptures, and 
the ladies . eſpecially ; but as it was now my only 


f 


means, it was received with, contempt ; a proof how 


* 


„ready the world is to under rate thoſe talents by 
®which a man is ſupported“. On + 
en this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no 
„deſign but juſt to look about me, and then to go 
„forward. The people of Paris are much fonder of 


ſtrangers. that have money, than of thoſe that have 


„Wit. As I could not boaſt much of either, I was no 
„great favourite. After walking about the town four 
Yor five days, and ſeeing the outſides of the beft hou: 
»ſes, I was preparing to leave this retreat of venal 
”hoſpitality, when pailing through one of the -princi- 


pal ftreets, whom ſhould I meet but our coufin, to 
hom you firſt recommended me. This meeting was 


»yery. agreeable to me, and I believe not diſpleaſing 


to him. He enquired into the nature of my journey 


„to Paris, and informed me of his own bufineſs there, 
"which was to collect pictures, medals, intaglios, and 
”antiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in London, 
ho had juſt ſtept- into taſte and a large fortune. 

„as the more ſurpriſed at ſeeing our couſin pitched 


v»upon for this office, as he himſelf had often affured 
 Ome he knew nothing of the matter. Upon aſking 


„ho he had been taught the art of a connoſcento ſo 
";ery ſuddenly , he aſſured me that nothing was more 


eaſy. The whole ſecret confiſted in a ſtrict adberen- 
" 68:0 


two rules: the one always to obſerye, 18. 
| an 


£ 


\ 


"he picture might have been better if the painter had ©» 
veaken more pains} and the other, to praiſe the works © mm 
„of Pietro Perugino. But, ſays he, as I once taught _= 
„you how to de an author in London, II now un- 
„dertake to inftrut you in the art of picture buying 
nat Paris“. P 7 ; r 1 5 "0 M2 1 * 


With this propoſal I very readily cloſed, äs it 
"yas living, and now all my ambition was to live, 
Went therefore to his lodgings, improved my dreſs 
"dy his aſſiſtance, and after ſome time; accompanied 
him to auctions of pictures, where the Engliſh gen- 
"try were expected to be purchaſers. 1 Was not a 
"little ſurpriſed at his intimacy with people of the beſt 
»faſhion; who referred themſelves to his judgment 
„upon every picture or medal, as to an unetring ſtan- - 
dard of taſte. He made very | og uſe of my afliſtatice 
"gpon theſe occaſions; for when aſked his opinion, 
„he would gravely take me afide ; and aſk mine, ſhrug; 
ook wiſe, return, and aſſure the company, that he 
„could give nd opinion upon an affaif of ſo much im- 
Pportance: Vet there was ſometimes an occafion for _ 
a more ſupported aſſurance. I remember to have ſeen 
him, after giving his opinion that the colouring of a | 
picture was not mellow endugh. very deliberatel7 
„take a bruſh with brown varniſh, that was acciden- 
"tally lying by, and rub it over the piece with grest 
compoſure before all the company, and then $4 
he had not improved the tin. 


»When he had finiſhed his commiſſion in Parts; 
"he left me ſtrongly recommended fo ſeyeral men - 
diſtinction, as à perſon very proper for a travelling 
tutor; and after ſome time 1 was employed in that 
capacity by a gentleman who brought his ward cg 
Paris, in order to ſet him forward on his tour through © 
Europe. I was to be the young gentleman's 'gover; :?: 
"hor, but ith, a proviſo" that be fhoold, alwdys' bs 
"permitted to govern — My pupil in fi LO bf 
6 | : 504-29 _ "ger: 
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*  *derſtood the art of guiding, in money concerns: much 
better than I. He was heir to a fortune of about 
two hundred thouſand” pounds, left him by an uncle 
in the Weſt- Indies; and his guardians, to qualify 
him for. the management. of it, had bound him ap- 
®prentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was his pre. 
"ailing paſſion : all his queſtious on the road were 
%ow money might be ſaved; which was the - leaf 
_ "expenſive courſe of travel; whether any thing could 
ebe bought that would turn to account when diſpoſei 
of again in London. Such curioſities on the way u 
»eould be ſeen for nothing he was ready enough to 
"look at; but if the fight of them was to be paid for, 
%he uſually aſſerted that he had been told they were 
„not worth ſeeing. He never paid a bill that he would 
not obſerve, how amazingly expenſive travelling wu, 
„and all this though he Was not yet twenty one 
When arrived at Leghorn; as we took a walk to look 
vat the port and ſhipping, he enquired the expence of 
„the paſſage by ſea home to England. This he wa 
"informed was but a trifle, compared to his returning 
by land, he was therefore unable to withſtand the 
"temptation; ſo paying me the ſmall part of my ſalary 
”that Was due, he took leave, and etnbarked with only 


Lone attendant fof London“. 


I now therefore was left once more upon the 
World at large; but then it was a thing I was uſed 
to. However my fkill in muſic could avail me no- 

thing in a country where every peaſant was a better 
 ®muſician than I; but by this time I had acquired 
”another talent, which anſwered my purpoſe as well, 
and this was a ſkill in diſputation, In all the foreign 
_ *qniverſities and convents, there are upon certain days 
%philoſophical theſes maintained againſt every adyenti- 
ious diſputant; for which, if the champion oppoſes 
with any dexterity , he can claim a gratuity in money, 
nl dinner, and i bed for one night. In this manner 

"therefore I fought my way towards England, * 
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ch „long from eity to city, examined mankind more 


! 


ot nearly, and, if I may fo expreſs it, ſaw both fides - 


le Hof the picture. My remarks, however, are but. few: 
fy 1 found that monarchy was the beſt. government for 
Þ FE” the poor to live in, and commonwealths for the rich, 
e I found that riches in general were in every country. 
re F'avother name for freedom; and that no man is ſo: fond ' 
1 »of liberty. himſelf as not to- be deſirous of ſubjecting 
1 

1 

to 


"the will of ſome individuals in ſociety to his own”. 


0 wy arrival in England I reſolved to pay 
„my refpects firſt to you, and then to enliſt as a vo- 

"Junteer in the firſt expedition that wes going forward; 
„but on my yourney down my reſolutions were chan- 
»ged, by meeting an old acquaintance, who I found 
»delonged to a company of comedians, that were going 

"to make a ſummer campaign in the country. The 
"company ſeemed not much to diſapprove of me for 
„an affociate. They all, however, apprized me of the 
»mportance of the taſk at which 1 aimed; that the 
"public was a many headed monſter, and that only 
»ſüch as had very good heads could pleaſe it: that 
acting was not to be learnt” in.a day; and that without 
"ſome traditional ſhrugs, which had been on the ſage, . 
"and only on the Rage, theſe hundred years, I could 
"never pretend to pleaſe, The next difficulty was in 
"fitting me with parts, as almoſt every character was 


q »in keeping, 1 was driven for ſome time from ore e 
>» character to another, till at laſt Horatio was fixed 
upon, which the preſence of the preſent company 

(| has happily hindered me from acting. * 
, 747 W007 

; The ſhort continuance of friendſhip amongſt the vicious, 
which is coeval only with mutual ſatisfaffion. | 


y ſon's account was too long to be delivered 
at once, the firſt part of it was begun that. 
—_ „ "mig 
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night , and he was concluding the reſt after dinner the 
next day, when the appearance of Mr. Thornhill; 
_ equipage at the door ſeemed to make a pauſe in the 
general ſatis faction. The butler, who was now he. 
come my friend in the family, informed me with 
whiſper, that the Squire had already made ſome over. 

| tures to Miſs Wilmot, and that her aunt and uncle 

, ſeemed highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. Thorn, 
Hill's entering, he ſeemed, at ſeeing my ſon and me, 
to ſtart back; but I readily imputed that to ſurprit, 
and not diſpleaſure. ' However, upon our advancing u 
ſalute him, he returned our greeting with the mo 


apparent candour; and after a ſhort time his preſeno 
"ſerved only to encreaſe the general good humour. 
- | „„ ee, 


After tea he called me aſide, to enquire after m 
daughter; but upon my informing him that my enquiry 
was unſgcceſsful, he ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed; adding, 

| that he had been ſinee frequently at my houſe, in 
der to comfort the reſt of my family, whom he | 
perfectly well. He then aſked if I had communicate 
mis fortune to Miſs Wilmot, or my ſon; and upa 
my replying that I had not told them as yet, bt 
greatly approved my prudence and precaution, deſiring 
me by all means to keep it a ſecret: For at bell; 
__ cried he, it is but diyulging one's own infamy ; and 
 *perhaps Miſs Livy * not be ſo guilty as We i 
imagine“. We were here interrupted by a ſervant, 
Who came to aſk the Squire in, to ftand up at cou 
try dances; fo that he left me quite pleaſed with the 

| Intereſt he ſeemed to take in my concerns. His 20 
' dresſes, however, to Miſs Wilmot, were too obviow 
to be miſtaken : and yet ſhe ſeemed not perfectly ple 
fed, but bore-them -rather in compliance to the will 
of her aunt, than from real inclination, . I bad even 
the ſatisfaction to ſee her laviſh ſome kind looks upon 
my unfortunate fon, which the other. could neither 
_ extort by his fortune nor aſſiduity. Mr. Thornbil!s 
feeming compoſure, however, not a little ſurprifed me: 
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4 inftances of Mr. Arnold; but each day the more ten- 
„e derneſs Miſs Wilmot ſhewed my ſon, Mr. Thornhill's 
friendſhip ſeemed proportionably to encrraſe for him. 

il He had formerly made us the moſt kind aſſurances 
*M of uſing his intereſt to ſerve the family ; but now his 
bY cenerofity was not confined to promiſes alone: the 
. morning I deſigned for my departure, Mr. Thornhill 
„eme to me with looks of real pleaſure to inform me 


This Was nothing leſs than his having procures 
him an enfign's commiſſion in one of the regiments 
that was going to the Weſt Indies, for which he had 


n been ſufficient to get an abatement. of the other two. 

as for this trifling piece of ſervice“, continued the 

— young gentleman, I defire no other reward but the 

WM pleaſure of having ſerved ' my friend; and as for the 

 *hundred ms to be paid, if you are unable to raiſe 

yl it yourſelves, I will advance it, and you ſhall repay 

We at your leiſure”, This was a fayour we wanted 
words to expreſs our ſenſe of; I readily therefore gave 

0 my bond for the money, and teſtified as much grati · 

nl tude as if I never intended to pay. 9 

n ' George was to depart for town the next day to 

v. { ſecure his commiſſion, in purſuance of his generous 

de P2tron's directions, who judged it highly expedient 

e uſe diſpatch left in the mean time another ſhould 

nM Xp in with more advantageous propoſals. The next 

„morning, therefore, our young ſoldier was early pre- 

1 pared for his departure, and ſeemed the only perſon 


among us that was not affected by it, Neither the 
fatigues and dangers he was going to encounter, nor 
the friends and miſtreſs, for Miſs Wuümot actually lo- 
ved him, he was leaving - behind, any way damped 
his ſpirits. After he had taken leave of the reſt of 
the company, I gave we all T had, my bleſſing. And 


dee had now continued bere-a week, at the preſſing 


of a piece of ſervice he had done for his friend George. 


promiſed but one hundred pounds, his intereft having 


der 


— 3 * 
a by * } þ 


%now, my boy", cried I, thou art going to fight fo 


393 a The nent morning 1 took leave of the good fy 
_ mily, that had been kind enough to entertain mis þ 


Mr. Thornhill for his late bounty. I left them in he 
enjoyment of. all that happineſs which affluence ani 


| defþairing of ever finding my daughter more, but fon 
ding a figh to heaven to ſpare and to forgive ber, | 
Was now come within about twenty miles of home, 
-- having hired an horſe to ery me, as I was yet be 


ſeeing all I held deareſt upon earth. But the pig 
coming on, I put up at a little public · houſe by the rot 


the beſt room in the houſe, and chatted on politia 


other topics, to talk of young Squire Thornhill, wh 
the hoſt aſſured me was hated as much as his. unck 
Sir William , who ſometimes came down to the com- 
try, was loved. He went on to obſerve, that he 
f ye his whole ſtudy to betray the daughters 0 


night or three weeks poſſeſſion, turned them out un 
rewarded and abandoned to the world. As we cont 
.nned our diſcourſe. in this manner, his wife, who ha 
been "out ta get change, returned, and perceiving that 
ber huſband was enjoying a pleaſure in which (ht 
Was not 'a ſharer, ſhe aſked him, in an angry _ 
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thy country , remember how thy brave grandfather 
®fought for his facred king, when loyalty wong 
"Britons was a virtue. Go, my boy, and imitate hin 
"in all but his misfortunes, if it was à misfortune t 
»die with Lord Falkland, Go, my boy, and if yo 
fall, thaugh diſtant, expoſed and unwept by thols 
that love yon, the moſt precious tears are thoſe with 
which heaven bedews the unburied head of a ſoldier, 


long, not without ſeveral expreſſions of gratitude h 


good breeding procure, and returned towards home, 


weak, and comforted myſelf with the hopes of ſoa 


Ade, and aſked for the landlord's company over a pitt 
of wine, We ſate beſide his kitchen fire, which wa 


and the news of the country. We happened, amony 


ch as recelved him to their houſes, and after a fort 
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for what he did there, to which he only replied in a2 
er, ijrovical way, by drinking her health. Mr. Symmonds“, 5 
me cried ſhe, yon uſe me very ill, and Il bear it ro © | 
in "longer. Here three parts of the byſineſs is left for 
tl "me to do, and the fourth left unfiniſhed; while you 
ol "do nothing but foak with the all day long, 
oo "whereas if a ſpoonful of liquor Were to cure. me of 
iy a fever, I never touch a drop”. I now found what 
* ſhe would be at, and immediately poured her out a 
glaſs, which ſhe received with a corteſy, and drinking _—_ 
MW towards my good health, Sir“, reſumed ſhe, it is 
v8 ”not ſo much for the value of the liquor I am angry, 1 
%ut one cannot help it, when the bonſe is going our 
ty of the windows. If the cuſtomers or gueſts are to 
de dunned, all the burthen lies upon my back, he'd 
e as lief eat that ' glaſs as budge after them himſelf. 
nM "There now above ftalrs, we have. a young woman 
[i "who has come to take up her lodgings here, and I 
ne don't believe ſhe has got any money by her ovet>. 
bln "civility, I am certain ſhe is very flow of Prog | 
ol and I wiſh fhe were put in mind of it“. 
ol "ſignifies minding her”, oried the hoſt, if ſhe be flow 
als ſhe is. fare”. — I don't know that“, replied the 
in wife; but I know that J am ſure ſhe has been here 
v fortnight, and we have not yet ſeen the croſs af 
tall "her money”. — "I ſuppoſe , my dear®, cried he, *we 
ll "ſhall have it all in a lump”; — In a lamp” ! cried the 
ether, I. hope we may get it any way; and that 1 
co: "am ' reſolved we will this very night, or out ſhe 
= "cramps, bag and baggage”. — "Conſider, my dear” 
cried the hufband, is a gentle woman, and derſer- 
ves more reſpect“ . — As for the matter of that”, | 
returned the hoſteſs, gentle or fimple , out ſhe ſhall - 
pack with a ſaſſarara. Gentry may be good things 
*where they take; but for my pert never ſaw much 
good of them at the fign of the Harrow", — Thus 
hill ſaying, ſhe ran up a narrow flight of ſtairs, that went 
from the kitchen to a room over head, and I foon 
perceived by the — of her voice, and the — 
* vs 6 | 4 AT ER EY ® 
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|  ferneſs of her reproaches , that no money was to be 


_ ”*ramp thou infamous ſtrumpet, or I'll give thee x 


ſtantly knew the voice of my poor ruined child Olivia, 


_ *father's boſom, Though the vicious forfake thee, 
there is yet one in the world that will never Srſake 


do I deſerve ſo much! The villain, I hate him and 
can't forgive me. I know you cannot”, — Les, my 
dend ye both ſhall yet be happy. We ſhall ſee many 
 Yabroad and ſhame at home. But, alas! papa, you 
look much paler than you uſed to do. Could ſuch : 
thing as I am give you fo 


my guilt upon yourſelf”. —- Our wiſdom, young 
Woman“, replied I. — Ah, why ſo cold a name, 


| "called me by ſo cold a name”; — I aſk pardon, my 


Pthough at laſt a ſure one 
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had from her lodger, I could hear her remonſtrances 
very diftintly: Out I ſay, pack out this moment, 


„mark thou won't be the better for this three months. 
What] you trumpery, to come ang take up an honeſt 
houſe, without croſs or coin to bleſs. yourſelf with; 
”come along I ſay”. — 0 dear madam”, cried the 
ſtranger, pity me, pity a poor abandoned creature for 
one night, and death will ſoon do the reſt“. — I in. 


I flew to her reſcue, while the woman was dragging 
her along by the hair, and I caugbt the dear forlom 
wretch in my arms. — Welcome, any way welcome, 
”my deareſt loſt one, my treaſure, to your poor oli 


thee ; Tough thou hadſt ten thonſand crimes to an. 
(wer for, he will forget them all”. — O my own 
„dear“, — for minutes ſhe could no more — my 
von deareſt good papa! Could angels be kinder! Hoy 


Pmyſelf, to be a reproach to ſuch goodneſs. You 
®child, from my heart I do forgive thee! Only repent, 


"pleaſant. days. yet, my Olivia” — Ah! never, fir, 
never, The reſt of my wretched life muſt be-infamy 


: — 


4 much uneaſineſs? Sure 
"you have too much wiſdom to take the miſeries of 
papa”? cried ſhe. This is the firſt time you ever 


„darling“, returned I; but I was going to obſerye, 
that wiſdom makes but a flow defence againſt trouble, 
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The landlads. now. 1 Fe n if we did 
_ chuſe a more genteel apartment, to. which afſen- _ 
ting, we were Thewn a room where we could con- 


verſe more freely. After we had talked ourſelves into 


ſome degree of tranquillity, I could not avoid deſiring . 
ſome account of the gradations that led to her 7 4 


ſent wretched ſituation. That ' villain, fir”, ſaid 
"from the firſt day of our meeting made me — 
"ble, though private, propoſals”, | 7 


"Vilhin indeed”, cried I; and vet it in ſome 


"meaſure ſurpriſes me , how a perſon of Mr. Burchelks 


guilty of 


„good ſenſe and ſeeming. bonour could be 


ach delibefate ae and thys * into 0 * L550 


"to undo it“. 


»My dear pappa”, returned my 5 yo 3 
»bour under a ſtrange miſtake, Mr. Burchell never at- 
"tempted to deceive me. Inſtead of that he took eve- 
6 opportunity of privately adtoniſhing me againſt 

e artifices of Mr. Thornhill, who I now find was | 
"even worſe than he repreſented him”. — "Mr. Thorn. 


„hill“, interrupted I, —.— it be”? Ves, Sir”, returned 
ſhe, ”it. was Mr. Thornhill who ſeduced me, who 


"employed the two ladies, as he called them, but 
who, in fact, were abandoned women of the town, 
"without breeding or pity, to decoy us up to London. 
Their artifices, you may remember would have cer- 
"tainly ſucceeded, but for Mr. Burchell's letter, who - 
ed thoſe reproaches at them, which we. all ap- 


"plied to, ourſelyes. How he came to have ſo much 
„influence as to defeat their intentions, fill remains a 


*ſecret to me; but I am en he Was ever 22 
warmeſt ſincereſt friend. . 


- 


Won wt me, my dear”, cried I; *but now... 


„ind my firſt ſuſpicions of Mr. Thornhill's baſenels I. 
were too well grounded: but he ean triumph in ſe- 
3 he „ we are poor. nm 
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= amy child, ſure it Was no ſmall temptation that could 
5 athus obliterate all the impreſſions of ſuch an educa. 
Boon, and ſo virtuous a diſpoſition as thine” ? 


_ TT Andeed, Sir“ replied ſhe, *he owes all his 
_ triumph to the defire I had of making bim, and not 
_  X%<myſelf, happy. I knew that the ceremony of our 
179 marriage, which was privately performed by a popiſh 
—_ Sprieſt, was no way binding, and that I had nothing 
4.0 truſt to but his honour”. hat“, .interrapted 1, 
A4 ad were you indeed married by a prieſt, and in ot. 
bo _ © Egers”? — Indeed, Sir, we were”, ' replied ſhe, 
—_ *hough we were both ſworn to conceal his name“. 
ry then, my child, come to my arms again, and 
dow you are a thouſand times more welcome than 
© ,  -*hefore; for you are now his wife to all intents and 
Lpurpoſes; nor can all the laws of man, tho' written 
pos tables of adamant, leſſen the force of that @ 


LE. 1 


Lered connexion", 
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E Alas, Papa, replied ſhe, you are but little ac- 
<quainted with his villanies: he has been married al- / 
Gready , by the ſame prieſt. to ſix or eight wives mote, 

hom, like me, he has deceived and abandoned", . 


DE Ld. Alu he ſo"? cried I, then we muſt hang the 
_  *pricft, and you ſhall inform againſt him to-morrow”. 
But Sir“, returned ſhe, will that be right, whey 
4 am ſworn to ſecrecy”? — My dear", replied I, 
Ait you have made ſuch a promiſe, I cannot, nor will 
A4 tempt you to break it. Even though it may be- 
”  , hefit the public, you muſt not inform againſt him. 

4 An all human inftitutions a ſtnaller evil is allowed to 
| - <procure a greater good; as in politics, à province 

_  *may wn given vey to ſecure a kingdom; in medi- 
Leine, 4 limb_ may the body. 


pay be lopt off, to preſerve 

But in religion the law is written, and inflexible, \ 
© *evey to do evil, And this law, my child, is right: 
«for otherwiſe, If we commit a ſmaller evil, to Pro- 
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acure a greater go 
«curred, in expe 
*hough the advantage ſhould certainly follow, yet- 


«he interval between commiſſion and advantage, which 


eis allowed to be guilty, may be that in Which we 


Gare called away to anſwer for the things we have 


„done, and the volume of human actions is cloſed for 
ever. But I interrupt you, my dear, go on”, 


15 he very next morning”, continued ſhe, A found 


«what little expectations 1 was to have from his fin. 


«cerity. That very morning he introduced me to two 
«anhappy women more, whom, like me, he had de- 


*ceived, but Who lived in contented proſtitution. I 1 
«loved him too tenderly to bear fuch rivals in his af- 
«fettions, and ſtrove to forget my infamy in a tumult 


of pleaſures, With this view, I danced, dreſſed, and 
*talked 5 but till was unhappy. The gentlemen who 


 *\iſited there told me eyery moment of the power of 


«ny charms, and this only contributed to encreaſe 
my melancholy, as I had thrown, all their power 
5 quite awa 


Al ſſurance to offer me to a young Baronet of his ac* 


 «*quaintance. Need I deſcribe, Sir, how his jngrati- 


atude ftang me, My anſwer to this propoſal was al- 


offered me à purſe; but I flung it at him with indig- 
nation, and burſt from hi in a rage, that for a 


"tion. But I ſoon looked round me, and ſaw wyfelf 
vile, abſect, guilty thing, without ons Ang in 
the world to apply to, Juft in that interval, a ſtage- 
coach happening to paſs by, I took a place, it being 
*my only aim to be driven at a diſtance from a wretch 

= eſpiled and deteſted. I was. ſet down here, where, 
<fince my arrival, my own anxiety, and this woman's 
*ankindneſs, have been my only companions. The 
Hours of pleaſure that I have paſſed with my * 
35 e and 
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. Thus each day I grew more penſive, 
Land he more inſolent, till at laſt the monſter had the 


«moſt madneſs. I defired to part. As I was going he 


While kept me inſenſible of the miſeries of my fitus- 


od, certain guilt whuld. be thus in- 
ation of contingent advantage, And 
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annd ſiſter, now grow. painful to me. Their ſorrows 
42re much; but mine is greater than theirs; ; for mine 
vare mixed with guilt and infamy”. 


axe patience; my child”, cried L, «ang I hope 
*things will yet be better. Take fome repoſe to - * 
Land to- morrow. Tl c 10 you 82 to your mother 
"and the reſt of the y, from whom you will re. 

<ceive a kind reception. Poor woman, this has gone 
40 her heart: but ſhe loves you ſtill, Olivia, and 
8 "wil forget ig". | 


1 CHAP. XX17. 


Offences # are eaſily pardoned where there is love 
$35 at —_— | 


he next morning I took my ane behind 
me, and ſet out on my feturn home. As we 
fn" along, I ſtroye, by every perſuaſion, to calm 
her ſorrows and fears, and to arm her with reſolution 
to bear the preſence of her offended mother. I took 
every opportunity, from the proſpe& of a fine coun- 
try, through which we paſſed, to obſerve how much 
kinder heaven was to us, than we to each other, 
and that the misfortunes of -nature's making were 
very few. - I affured her, that ſhe ſhould never per- 
ceive any change in my affections, and that during 
my life, which yet micht be bn ſhe might depend 
upon a guardian and an inſtructor. I armed her againſt 
the cenſures of the world, ſhewed her that 1 * 
were ſweet; unreproaching companions to the miſera- 
ple, and that if they could not bring us to erjoy . 
* would at leaſt teach us to endure E's 


Tube hired horſe thit we rode was to be . ap 
tat night at an inn by the way, within about five 
-- . miles from wy hows, and. as I was wg to prepate 
* 06. | wy 
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my family for my daughter's reception, I determine! » 
to leave her that night at the inn, and to return for * 
her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early the 
next morning. It was night before we reached our | 
appointed ſtage; however, after ſeeing her provided * 
with a decent apartment, and having ordered the hos- . al 
teſs to prepare proper refreſhments, I kiſſed her, and Ti 
proceeded towards home. And now my heart caught _ 
new ſenſations of pleaſure the nearer I approached- - 
that en bon manſion. As a bird that had been frigh- 
ted from its neſt, my affections outwent my haſte, 
and hoyered round my little fire - fide, with all the 
_ rapture of expeCtation, I called up the many fond things 
1 had to ſay, and anticipated the welcome I was to 
receive. I already felt my wife's tender embrace, and 
ſmiled at the joy of my little ones. As I walked but 
flowly, the night wained apace. The labourers of tbs 
day were all retired to reſt; the lights were out in 
every cottage; no ſounds were heard but of the f hril- - = 
| Ing cock, and the deep · mouthed watch - dog, at hol. 
low diſtance. [ approached my little abode of pleaſure, - 
and before I was within a furlong of the place, our 


honeſt maſtiff came running, to welcome me, 1 


N | \ 3 | | «nd: Miao 
It was now near mid - night that I came to knock 
at my door: all was ſtill and filent: my heart dilated 
with unutterable happineſs, when, to my amazement, 
I faw the houſe burſting out in a blaze of fire, and 
every aperture red with conflagration! I gave a loud _ 
convulſive outcry , and fell upon the pavement inſen- 
fible. This alarmed my fon, who had till this been 
aſleep, and he perceiving the flames, inſtantly waked 
my wife and daughter, and all running out, naked, 
and wild with , apprehenſion, recalled: me to life with © 
their anguiſh. Bat it was only to objeCts of new ter- 
ror; for the flames had, by this time, caught the roof 
of our dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, 
while the family ſtood, with ſilent agony, looking” 
on, as if they enjoyed the blaze. I gazed upon Ws —_ 


4 


1 


and. upon it by turns, and then looked round me for 
my two little ones; but they were not to be ſeen. 0 
miſery ! Where“, cried I, Where are my little ones“? 
- They are burnt to death in the flames”, ſays my 
wife calmly, and I will die with them”, — That mo. 
ment I heard the cry of the babes within, who were 
juſt awaked by the fire, and nothing could have ſtop. 
ped me. Where, where, are my children”? cried I, 
roſhing through the. flames, .and burſting the door of 
the chamber in which they were confined, ”Where 
are my little ones“? — Here, dear papa, here w 
are, cried they together, while the flames were juf 
- catching the bed where they lay, I caught them both 
in my arms, and ſnatched them through the fire as 
faſt as poffible, while juſt as 1 was got out, the roof 
ſunk in. Nowy“, cried I, holding up my children, 
»now let the flames burn on, and all my poſſeſſions 
periſh. Here they are, I have ſaved my treaſure, | 
Here, my deareſt, here are our treaſures, and we 
hall yet be happy”. We kiſſed our little darlings a 
thouſand times, they claſped us round. the neck, and 
4 ſeemed to ſhare our tranſports, while their mother 
—_ - lughed and wept by turns 


I now ftood a calm ſpectator of the flames, and 
_ after ſome time, began to perceive that my arm to 
ade ſhoulder was ſcorched in a terrible manner. It 
Was therefore out of my power to give my ſon any 
aſſiſtance, either in attempting to ſave our goods, or 
preventing the flames ſpreading to our corn. By thls 
Sime, the neighbours were alarmed, and came running 
to our aſſiſtance; but all they could do was to ftand, 
like ns, ſpectators of the calamity; My goods, among 
Which were the notes I had reſerved for my daughters 
fortunes, were entirely conſumed, except a box, with 
ſiome papers, that ſtood in the kitchen, and two or 
| * three things more of little conſequence, which my 
ſon brought away in the beginning. The neighbours 
— contributed , however, what they could to * _ 
. OF > WR i =; . | 25 els,” 


12 
diftreſs. They brought us cloaths, and furniſhed one 1 
of our outhouſes with kitchen utenſils; ſo that by day - n= 
light we had another, though a wretched, dwelling 
to retire to. My honeſt next neighbour, and his chil. 
ren, were not the leaſt aſſiduous in providing us with 


every thing neceſſary, and offering whatever conſola- 
tion untutored--benevolence conld ſuggeſt... - 


When the fears of my family had ſubſided, curioſi - = 
ty to know the cauſe of my long ſtay began to take 
place; having therefore informed them of every parti 
cular, I proceeded to prepare them for the reception 
of our loſt one, and though we had nothing but 
wretchedneſs now to impart, I Was willing to procure - 
her a welcome to what we had. This taſk would | 
have been more difficult but for our recent calamity, ' © 
which had humbled, my wife's pride, and blunted it © © 
by more poignant afflictions. Being unable to go for . 
my poor child myſelf, as my arm grew very painful, 
1 fent my ſon and daughter, who ſoon returned, ſup- 
porting the wretched delinquent, who had not the 
courage to look up at her mother, whom no inſtruc.” - 
tions of mine could perſuade to a perfect reconcilia. - 
tion; for women have a much ſtronger ſenſe of fęema- 
le error than men. Ah, madam, cried her mother, 
"this is but a poor place you are come to after ſo 
"much finery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford 
but little entertainment to perſons who have kept 
company only with people of diſtinction. Yes, Miſs 
"Livy, your poor father and I have ſuffered very 
much of late; but I hope heaven will forgive you. 

— During this. reception, the unhappy victim ſtood 

pale and trembling, unable to weep or- to reply; but 
I could not continue a filent ſpectator of her diſtreſs, 
wherefore- aſſuming a degree of ſeverity in my voice 
and manner, which was ever followed with inftant 
ſubmiſſion, I entreat, woman, that my words may 
"be now marked. once for all: I have here brought 
ou back a poor deluded wanderer; her ron to 
| es es "day 
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that were ſaved, and particularly from ſuch, as, by 
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2dnty demands the revival of our tenderneſs. The 

real hardſhips of Ufe are now coming faſt” upon us, 
et us not therefore encreaſe them by diſſention among 
each other. If we live harmoniouſly together; we 
„may yet be contented, as there are enough of us to 
hut out the cenſuring world, aud keep each other 
vin countenance. The kindveſs of heaven is promiſed 
"to the penitent, and let ours be directed by the en. 
"ample. Heaven, we are aſſured, is much more ple. 
ed to view a repentant finner, than ninety nine pet. 
- "ſons who have ſupported a courſe” of undeviating rec. 
®titude, And this is right; for that fingle effort by 
which we ftop ſhort in the down - hill path to pet 
„dition, is itſelf a greater exertion of virtue, than 
—— . of. julie,” on 7 ny © gt 
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ID aſſiduity was now tequired to make our pre 
# ſent abode as convenient as poſſible, and we were 
ſoon again qualified to enjoy our former ſerenity. Being 
diſabled. myſelf from aſſiſting my ſon in our uſual oc- 
enpations, I read to my family from the few books 


amuſing the imagination, contributed to eaſe the heart. 
Our good neighbours too came every day with the 
kindeft condolence, and fixed a time in which they 
were all to aſſiſt- at repairing my former dwelling. 
Honeſt farmer Williams was not ſaſt among theſe vi 
ſitors; but heartily offered his friendſhip. He Would 
even have renewed his addteſſes tomy daughter; but 
ſhe rejected them in ſuch- a manher as totally fepreſt 
bis future ſolicitations. Hers grief ſeemed formed” fot 
continuing, and ſhe was the only perſon of our little 
ſociety that a week did not reſtore to e 
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She now loſt that unbluſhing innocence which once i 
taught her to reſpeC herſelf, and to ſeek plesſure by. 2 
pleaſing. Anxiety dow had taken ſtrong poſſeſſion Of 
her mind, her beauty began to be impaired” with her | 
conſtitution}, and neglect fill more contributed to di. 
miniſh it. Every tender epithet beſtowed on her ſiſter 
brought a pang to her heart and a tear to her eye; 
and as one vice, though cured, ever plants others 
where it has been, ſo her former guilt, though di. 
ven out by repentance, left jealouſy and Envy behind. 

I firove a thonſand ways to leſſen her care, and even 

forgot my own pain in a concern for her's, colletin 

ſuch amuſing paſſages of hiſtory, as a ſtrong memor _ 
and ſome reading could ſuggeſt. - Our happineſs, ay. 

"dear”,' T would ſay, bis in the power of one who cn 

bring it about a thouſand unforeſeen ways, that mock f 

„our foreſight.” If example be necesſary to prove this, 

„ll give you a ſtory, my child, told us by a re,, 

though fometimes a romancing , hiſtorian®, ' g... 
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»Mathilda was married very young to a Neapoli- 
tan nobleman of the firſt quality; and ſound herſelf 
42 widow and a mother at the age of ſtiſteen. As 
dhe ſtood one day careſſing her infant ſon in the open 
window of an apartment, which hang over the river 
Volturna, the child, with a ſudden ſpring, leaped 
from her arms into the flood below, and diſappeared 
ein a moment, The mother, ſtruck with inſtant ſur- 
prize, and making an effort to ſave him, planged ih 
WW after; but, far from being able to aſſiſt the infant, 

'W Che herſelf with great difficulty eſcaped to theoppo- _ 
ite ſhore, juſt when ſome French ſoldiers were plun. 
”dering the country on that fide, Who immediately 8 9 
made her their priſoner”, N e 5. 


As the, war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with the utmoſt inhumanity, they  _ 
"were going at once to perpetrate thoſe two entre. 
mes, ſuggeſtad by — and cruelty, This bafſe 
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.- xeſolution, however, was oppoſed by à young offi. 
_ Pcer, who, though their retreat required the utmoſt 
"expedition, placed her behind him, and brought her 
"in ſafety to his native city. Her beauty at firſt caught 
„his eye, her merit ſoon after his heart. They were 
„married; he roſe to the higheſt. poſts; they lived long 
together, and were happy. But the felicity of a ſol. 
dier can never be called permanent: after an intervi 

. Pof ſeveral years, the troops which he commanded ba. 
ing met with a repulſe, he was obliged to take 
-*ſhelter in the city where he had lived with his wie 
„Here they ſuffered a ſiege, and the city at length 


E 


as taken. Few hiſtories can produce more variom 
_ Yinftauces of cruelty, than thoſe which the French 
and Italians at that time exerciſed upon each other, 
et was reſolved” by the victors, upon this occaſion, 
„to put all the French priſoners to death; but partici. 
Marly the huſ band of the unfortunate Matilda, as he] 
was principally inſtrumental in protracting the fiege, 
Their determinations were, in general, executed 1 

© Pmoſt as ſoon as reſolved upon. The captive ſoldie 
»Was led forth, and the, executioner, with his ſword, 

e ſtood ready, while the ſpectators in gloomy. ſilence 

_ awaited the fatal blow, which was only ſuſpended) til 
che general, who preſided as judge, ſhould give the 
ſignal. It was in this interval of anguiſh and expe 
tion, that Matilda came to take her laſt farewell of her 

- + ®hyſband and deliverer, deploring her wretched fitus- 
e tion, and the craelty of fate, that had ſaved her from 
®periſhing by a premature death in the river Volturnz, 
„to be the ſpectator of ſtill greater calamities. The 

' "general, who was a young man, was ſtruck with 
ſurprize at her. beauty, and pity at her diſtreſs; but 

' - ®with ſtill ſtronger emotions when he heard her men- 
”'tion her former . dangers. He was her ſon, the in- 
Pfant for Whom ſhe had encountered ſo much danger. 
e acknowledged her at once as. bis mothnr, and 
Pell at her feet. The reſt may be eaſily. ſuppoſed: 
the captive was ſet free, and all the happineſs that 

| | — | ; | | | 9 ove, 
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„love, friendſ hip, and duty could confer on each, 1 
were united. . „„ 
In this manner 1 would attempt to amuſe my 
daughter; but ſhe liſtened with divided attention; for 
her own misfortunes engroſſed all the pity ſhe once 
f had for thoſe of another, and nothing gave her eaſe. 
ia company che dreaded contempt; and in ſolitude ſhe 
only found anxiety, - Such was the colour of her 


wretchedneſs, when we received certain information, 
that Mr. Thornhill was going to be married to Miſs _ 
Wilmot, for whom I always ſuſpected he bad a re! 
paſſion, though he took every opportunity before me _ nal 
to expreſs his contempt both of her perſon and fortune. —_ 
This news only ſerved to encreaſe poor Olivia's af- _ 
fliction; ſuch a flagrant breach of fidelity, was more 


<< Us 
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chan her courage could ſupport. I was reſolved, how- - 
ever, to get more certain information, and to defeat, 
if poſſible, the completion of his defigns , by ſending 
my ſon to old Mr. Wilmot's, with inſtructions to ho“? 
the truth of the repott, and to deliver Miſs Wilmotrtktr 


a letter, intimating Mr. Thornhill's conduct in my fa- 
mily. My ſon went, in purſuance of my directions, 
and in three days returned, aſſuring us of the trath' _” 
of the account; but that he had found it impoſſible to 
deliver the letter, which he was therefore obliged to 
leave, as Mr. Thotnhill and Miſs Wilmot were vilithg 
round the country. They were to be married, he ſaid, _ 
in a few days, having appeared together at church 
the Sunday before he was there, in great ſplendout, - 
me bride attended by fix young ladies, and he by as 
many gentlemen; hair erh nuptials filled the 
whole country with rejoicing, and they uſually rode 
out together in the grandeſt equipage that had been 
Teen in the country for many years. All the friends amy 
of both families, he ſaid, were there, particularly the = 
Bf 'Squire's| uncle, Sir William Thornhill, who bore wo nl 
good a character. He added, that nothing but .mirth 
and feaſting were going Pony; that all the coun Y | 
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all men have been taught to call life a paſſage, av 
- ®hemſelves the travellers. The fimilitude fil may he 


»yellers that are going into exile”. 


ered by this new difafter, interrupted what i had far. 


mez for her tranquillity was the languor of overwrought 
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N the young bride's beauty, and the bridegroom, 
e perſon, and that they were immenſely fond of 
each other; concluding, that he could not help thin. « 
kiog Mr, Thornhill one of the moſt happy men in 
the world. SES. — 


- . "»Why let him if he can“, returned 1: but, w 
 *fon, obſerve this bed of ſtraw, 0 unſheltering Sex 
"thoſe mouldering walls, and humid floor; my wretchel 
body thus diſabled by. fire, and my children weepity 
"round me for bread; you have come home, my chill 
to all this, yet here, even here, you ſee a man th 
„would not for a thouſand worlds exchange ſituation 
„O, my children, if you could but learn to commune 
with your own hearts, and know what noble con 
any you can make them, you would little regari 
„the elegance and fplendours of the worthleſs. Almol 


improved. when we obſerve that the good are joyſi 
„and ſerene, like travellers that are going toward 
home; the wicked but by intervals happy, like tr 


My compaſſion for my poor daughter, overpoy: 


ther to obſerve. I bade her mother ſupport her, and 
"after a'ſhort time ſhe recovered, She appeared from 
that time more calm, and I imagined had gained 1 
new degree of refolution : but appearances deceived 


reſentment. A ſupply of proviſions, 'charitably ſent us 
by my kind pariſhioners, ſeemed to diffuſe new chear- 
fulneſs amongſt the reſt of the family, nor was I dis- 
: leaſed at ſeeing them once more ſprightly and at eaſe, 
It would have been unjuſt to damp their fatis factions, 
merely to condole with reſolute melancholy, or to 
burthen them with a ſadneſs they did not feel. Thus, 
once more, the tale went round and the ſong was de- 
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u. our little habitation, | 


Freſh calamities. 


. warmth for the ſeaſon; ſo that we agreed to 


breakfaſt together on the honey. ſuckle bank: where, 
while: we ſate, my youngeſt daughter, at my requeſt, 


joined her voice to the concert on the trees about us. It 
was in this place my'poor Olivia firſt met her ſeducer, 


J e e | 
b f he next morning the ſan aroſe with peculie 
4 ; 

| 

7 


and every object ſerved to recall her ſadneſs. But that 


melancholy, which is excited by objects of pleaſnre, or 


of corroding it. Her mother too upon this occaſion, 


felt a pleaſing diſtreſs, and wept, and loved her daugh- 
ter as before. Do, my pretty Olivia“, cried ſhe, let 


"fond of; your |fiſter Sophy has already obliged us. 


| When lovely woman ſtoops to folly, _ 

7 And finds too late that men betray, _ 
What charm can ſooth her melancholy, xe, 

_ What art can waſh her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, , 


To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his boſom — is to die. 


As che was concluding the laſt ſtanzs, to which 
an interruption in her voice from ſorrow gave une | 
ed 


at a diſtance alarmed us all, but particularly encreate 


if manded, and chearfalneſs condeſcended to hover round 


| 
i inſpired by ſounds of harmony, ſooths the heart inſtead = 
| 
| 


us have that little melancholy air your pappa was ſo 


”Do, child, it will pleaſe your old father“. She com- 
plied in a manner ſo exquiſitely pathetic, as moved ma. 


To hide her ſhame from every eye, 7 x | | 


Bf ſoftneſs, the appearance of Mr, Thornhill's equipage - 


the uneaſineſs of my eldeſt daughter, who, dehrous | 
of hunning her betrayer F bo. $46 BY { oleh | 
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her fiſter. In a few minutes he was alighted from 
only ſerves to aggravate the ba 


- ®tiſed your inſolence, for preſuming thus to appex 


| | ”my paſſions, and my calling reſtrains them”, 


"from a family that would not have born this! Ani 


"happy ; and whatever opinion you may have formed 
or I proteſt I fhall ever continue to have a true 


grading propoſal; for though the mind may often be 


get within the ſou 
Pmy fight, thou reptile”, cried I, nor continue to in. 
Ault me with thy preſence, Were my brave fon at 
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his chariot, and making up to the place where I way 
ſill fitting, enquired after my health with his uſual aj 
of familiarity, Sir“, replied I; your preſent aſlurancy 

| fnefs of your charag, 
"ter; and there was a time when I would have chas. 


"before me. But now you are ſafe; for age has cool 


V vow, my dear fir”, returned he, I am amaze 
vat all this; nor can I underſtand what it means! 
%hope you don't think your daughter's late excurſion 
"with me had any thing criminal in it”, : 


Go, cried I, thou art a wretch, a poor pitifi 
*wretch, and every way 2 liar; but your meanneß 
Pſecures you from my anger! Vet fir, I am deſcendel 
"ſo, thou vile thing, to gratify a momentary. paſſion, 
®thon haſt made a poor creature wretched for life 
”and polluted a family that had nothing but honow 
for their portion”, . . 


f ſhe or you”, returned he, are reſolved to be 
"miſerable, I cannot help it. But you may ſtill be 


„of me, you ſhall ever find me ready to contribute 
to it. We can marry her to another in a ſhort time, 
and what is more, ſhe may keep her lover beſide; 


regard for her“. | | 
4 found all my paſſions alarmed at this new de- 
calm under great injuries , little villainy can at any time 

„and ſting it into rage, — "Avoid 


hoe 
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| *home, he would not ſuffer this; but I am old, and 


— 


»Jiſabled, and every way undone”. | | 
„ find” , cried he, "you are bent upon obliging 
"me to talk in an harſher manner than I intended. ml 
„But as I have ſhewn you what may be hoped from 
"my friendſhip, it may not be improper to repreſent 
»what may be the conſequences of my reſentment. 
„My attorney, to. whom your late bond has been 
„transferred, threatens hard, nor do I know how to © mM 
prevem the conrſe of juſtice, except by paying the ma 
”money _ myſelf, which, as I have been at fome' ex nl 
pences lately, previous to my intended marriage, 
is not fo eaſy to be done. And then my ſteward - 
"talks of driving for the rent: it is certain he knows © - 
"his duty; for I never trouble myſelf with affairs of > 
- "that nature. Vet ſtill I could wiſh to ferve you, 
”and even to have you and your daughter preſent at 
„my marriage, which is ſhortly to be ſolemnized with = 
"Miſs Wilmot; it is even the requeſt of my charming 
„Arabella herſelf, whom I hope you will not refuſe”. bl 


„Mr. Thornhill”, replied IL, hear me once for all: 
„as to your marriage with any but my daughter, that 
”] never will conſent to; and though your friendſhi 
„could raiſe me to a throne, or your reſentment fink | 
"me to the grave, yet would I deſpiſe both. Thou 
»haſt once wofully, irreparably, deceived me. I re- 
Ppoſed my heart upon thine honour, and have found 
"its baſeneſs. Never more, therefore, expect friendſbip - 
from me. Go, and poſſeſs what fortune has given .—< 
"thee, beauty, riches, health, and pleaſure. Go, and 
leave me to want, infamy , difeaſe and forrow. Let iſ 
»humbled as I am, ſhall my heart till vindicate its 
"dignity , and though thon Laſt my forgiveneſs, thou 
halt ever have my contempt”. CN CR. 
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f fo”, returned he, "depend upon it you ſhall 
_ "feel the effects of this * , and we ſhall f 3 | 
EE” | 8 


nl 4 huis malevolence: he had already ſtruck the blow, and 


* internally condemn 7 Would you have me tamely ſit 


134 — 


| "ſee which. is the ſitteſt object of ſcorn, you or we, 1 
— Upon which he departed abruptiy. * 


; My wife and ſon, who were preſent at this in. MW” 
9 terview, ſeemed terrified with the apprehenſion. My Ml » 
daughters alſo, finding that he was gone, came out 
to. be informed of the reſult of our conference, which, 
. when known, alarmed them not leſs than the reſt. 
Bat as to myſelf, I diſregarded the utmoſt ftretch of 


now I ſtood prepared to repel every new effort, | 
Like one of thoſe inſtruments uſed in the art of war; 

which however thrown, , ill 5 N a point to re. | 
ty the na if | 05 


We ſoon, OL fonnd that he had not thres 
tened in vain; for. the very next morning his ſteward | 
came to demand my annual rent, which, by the train 
of accidents. already related, I was unable to pay. The 
conſequence of my incapacity was his driving my 
cattle that evening, and their being. appraiſed and ſold 
the next day for leſs than half their value. My wife 
and children now therefore - entreated me to comply 
upon any terms, rather than incur certain deſtruction. 
They even begged of me to admit his viſits once more, 
and uſed. all their little eloquence. to paint the calami- 
"ties I was going to endure: The 4 of a priſon 
in ſo rigorons a ſeaſon as the preſent,” with the danger 
; that threatened my health from the late accident that 
happened by the fire, Bat I continued inflexible, 8 


| "Why, my treaſures”, lcd I, "why will you 7 
vattempt to perſuade me to the ching that is not right! 
My 255 has tanght me to forgive him; but my con- 
ſcience will not permit me to approve. Would you 
have me applaud to the world what my heart muſt 


2 „ Ke 


"down and flatter our infamous betrayer; and to avoid 
* N nn ſuffer _ 20> galling bends of - 


men- 


„mental confinement! No, never. If we are to be 
"taken from this abode, only let us hold to the right, 


"and where-ever we are thrown, we can ftill retire 


"to a charming apartment, when we can look reund 
"our own hearts aw intrepidity and with pleafure 1 


»In this manner we ſpent that evening. Early the | 


next morning, as, the ſnow had fallen in great abun- 


dance in the night, my ſon was employed i in clearirg 


it away, and opening. a paſſage. before the door. He 
had not been thus engaged long, when he came run- 
ning in, with looks all pale, to tell us that two 
ſtrangers, whom he knew to be ee of be 
were e towards the houſe. 


Joft as he ſpoke the came in, and approaching 


the bed where I lay, after previouſly. informing me 


of their employment and buſineſs, made me their pri- 


ſoner, bidding me prepare to go with om to che 


county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 


My friends”, ſaid F "this is ſevere 3 in 
%which you have come to take me to a priſon; and it 
is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one of my 


arms has lately been barnt in a terrible manner, and 


vit has thrown me into a flight fever, and i want I 
Ycloaths to cover me, and I am now too weak and vl 5 


"to walk far in ſuch deep bow: but if it muſt be ſo”. 


1 then turned to my wife and children, ad diree- 
ted them to get together what few things were left y 


us, and to prepare immediately for leaving this 
I entreated them to be expeditious, and fea. yi 


fon to aſſiſt his elder ſiſter, who, from a , , 
that ſhe was the cauſe of all our calamities, Was —. 


len and had loſt anguiſh in inſenſibility. I enco 
my wife, who, pale and trembling, debe 3 
frighted. little ones in ber arms, that clung to her 


N in 9 , Greading to look round at the ſtran- 
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a: 13 
gers. In the mean time my youngeſt daughter pre. 
pared for our departure, and as ſhe received ſever] 

ints to uſe diſpatch, in about an hour we were 
ready to depart, Tg xg i 


e e. 


No ſituation, howeyer wretched it ſeems, but has 
ſome ſort of comfort attending it. 


W ſet Forward from .this pencefal-neighiiam. 
VV hood, and walked on ſlowly. My eldef 
daughter being enfeebled by a ſlow fever, which had 
begun for ſome days to ufidermine her conſtitution, 
one of the officers, who had an horſe, kindly; took 
ber behind him, for even theſe men cannot entirely 
' , diveſt themſelves of humanity. My fon led one of the 
_ - little ones by the hand, and my wife the other; while 
I.» leaned upon my youngeſt girl, whoſe tears fell not 
for her own but my diſtteſſes. SE Rt 


We were now got from my late dwelling about 
two miles, when we ſaw a croud running and ſhov- 
ting behind us, confiſting of about fifty of my prooreft 
pariſhioners. Theſe, with dreadful imprecations, ſood 
ſeized upon the two officers of juſtice, and ſwearing 
they would never ſee their minider go to gaol while 
they had a drop of blood to ſhed in his defence, were 
going fo uſe them with great ſeverity. The conſe- 
- - . quence might have been fatal, had I not — 
interpoſed, and with fome difficulty reſcued the o 
cCeers from the hands of the enraged multitude, My 
children, who looked upon my delivery now as cer- 
tain, appeared transported with joy, and were inca- 
pable of containing their raptures. But they were ſoon 
undeceived, upon hearing me' addreſs. the poor deluded 
people, who came, as they imagined, to do me ſervice. 


What! 


— 7 = 
„What! my friends“, cried I, ”and is this the 
"way you love me! Is this the manner you obey the 
m;nftru 
”to fly in the face of Juſtice, and bring down ruin on 
"yourſelves and me! Which is your ringleader ? Shew 
„me the, man that has thus ſeduced you. As ſure as 
"he lives he ſhall feel my reſentment. Alas! my dear 


”"Jeloded flock, return back to the duty you owe to 


God, to your country, and to me. I ſhall yet per- 
„naps one day ſe you in greater felicity here, and 
„contribute to make your lives more happy. But let 
it at leaſt be my comfort when I pen my fold for im- 
„mortality, that not one here ſhall be wanting”. 


They now ſeemed all repentance, and melting 
into tears, came one after the other to bid me fare- 
well, I ſhook each tenderly by the hand, and lea- 
"ving them my blefling, proceeded forward without 


meeting any farther interruption. Some hours before - 


night we reached the town, or rather village; for it 


conſiſted but of a few mean houſes, having loſt all its 


former opulence, and retaining no marks of its ancient 
ſuperiority but the gaol. NT Pia | 


Upon entering, we put up at an inn, where we 


had ſuch refreſhmeuts as could moſt readily be pro- 


cured; and I ſapped with my family with my uſual 


chearfulneſs. After ſeeing them properly accommoda- 
ted. for that night, I next attended the ſheriff's offi- 


cers to the priſon, which had formerly been built for 
the purpoſes of war, and conſiſted of one large apart- 


ment, ſtrongly grated, and paved with ſtone, common 
to both felons and debtors at certain hours in four and 


twenty. "Beſides this, every priſoner had a ſeparate cell, 


where he was locked in for the night. 


I expected upon my entrance to find nothing but 


lamentations, and various ſounds of miſery; but it was 
very different, The priſoners ſeemed” all employed in 
. N has 


ions I have given you from the pulpit! Thus 
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one common deſign, that of forgetting thought in mer. 


which is itſelf painful. As 1 was fitting therefore in 
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riment or clamour. I was apprized of the uſual per, 
quiſite required upon theſe occaſions, and immediately 
complied with the demand, though the little money! 
had was very near being all exhauſted. This was im. 
mediately ſent away for liquor, and the whole priſon 
was ſoon filled with riot, laughter, and proj naneneſt 


nk. 8 nnn. ac * 


How“, cried I to myfelf, Thall men ſo very 
wicked be chearful, and ſhall I be melancholy! I feel 
_ _ "Yonly the ſame confinement with them, and I think! 
have more reaſon to be happy “dx. 


With tuch reſlections I laboured to become chest | 
ful; but chearfulneſs was never yet produced by effort, 


. . corner of the goal, in a penſive poſture, one of my 
fellow priſoners. came up, and fitting by me, entered 
into converſation, - It was my conftant rule in life ne. 
yer to avoid the converſation of any man who ſeemed 
to deſire it; for if good, I might profit by his inftruc- 
tion; if bad, he might be aſſiſted by mine. I found 
this to be a knowing man, of ſtrong unlettered ſenſe; 
but a thorough knowledge of the world, as it is cal- 
led, or, more properly ſpeaking, of human nature on 
the wrong ſide. He aſked me if I had taken care to 
provide myſelf with a bed, which was a circumſtance 
{ had never once attended to. 


That's unfortunate”, cried he, ”as you are allow. 
”ed here nothing but ſtraw, and your apartment is 
- *yery large and cold. However you ſeem to be ſome- 
thing of a gentleman, and as I have been one my- 
elf in my time, part of my bed cloaths are heartily 
"at Jour -Jervice?. : ©. - .; at de te 


_ I thanked. him, profeſſing my ſurprize at finding 
ſuch humanity in a gaol in misfortunes; adding, to let 
Him. ſee that I was a ſcholar, That the ſage ancient 


Yſee- 


"tion, when he ſaid, Ton koſmon aire, ei dos ton eras- 


„ron; and in fact, continued I, What is the world if 


$ 


vit affords" only ſolitude” ? ? 


"You talk of the world, Sir”, returned my fellow | 


priſoner; "the world is in its dotage, and yet the cur. 
„ nogony/ or creation of the world has puzzled. the phi- 
"loſophers of every 
„ate they not broacked upon the creation of the world. 


"Sanconiathon, Manetho, Beroſus, and Ocellus Luca- - 
it in vain. The latter has theſe 


ne have all attempted 
"words, Anarchon ara tai atelutation to pan, which 
»implies . — I aſk pardon, Sir”, cried I, for inter- 


vrupting fo much learning; but I think T have heard 


vall this before. Have I not had the pleaſure of once 


"ſeeing You at Welbridge fair, and is not your name 
"Ephraim Jenkinſon“? At this demand he only ſighed. 


”] ſuppoſe you muſt recolle&”, reſumed I, "one Doctor 
"Primroſe , from whom you bought a horſe”. 


He now at once recollected me; for the gloomi- 
neſs of the place and the approaching night had pre- 
vented his diſtinguiſhing my features before.'— Ves, 
Sir“, returned Mr. Jenkinfon, I remember you per- 


fectly well; I bought an horſe, but forgot to pay for 


him. Vour neighbour Flawborough is the only pro- 


ſecutor I am any way afraid of at the next aſlizegss? 
"ſor he intends to ſwear. poſitively. againſt 'me as 2 
”coiner, I am heartily ſorry, Sir, I ever deceived you, 


Vor indeed any man; for you ſee”, continued he, ſhew- 
ing his ſhackles, what my tricks have brought me to”, 


by Well, Sir“, replied A "your kindneſs.in offeriop 


'me-affitence , when you could expect no return, ſhall 


be repaid with my endeavours to ſoften or totally 


"ſuppreſs Mr. Flamborough's evidence, and I will ſend 
"my ſon. to him for that purpoſe the firſt opportunity; 


nor do 1 in the leaft doubt but he will comply with 


* 


vſeemed to underſtand the value of company in allo © 


age. What a medley of opinions 
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We, "my requeſt, and as to my own evidence; ou A 
ene e 


. „Well, Sir“, cried he, all the return I can make 
bhall be yours. You ſhall have more than half my 
bed - cloaths to night, and I'Il take care to ſtand 
your friend in the priſon, where I think I have 
»ſome influence“... e 
I., thanked him, and could not avoid being ſurpriſed 
at the preſent youthful change in his aſpect; for at the 
time [ had ſeen him before E appeared. at leaſt fixty, 

— Sir“, anſwered he, you are little acquainted with 
the world; I had at that time falſe hair, and have 
"Jearnt the art of counterfeiting every age from ſeven- 


» teen to ſeventy. Ah fir, had 1 but beſtowed half 


»the pains in learning a trade, that T have in learning 
„to be a ſcoundrel, I might have been a rich man at 
"this day. Bat rogue as I am, ſtill I may be your friend, 
Land that perhaps when you leaſt expect it“. 


We were now prevented from further converſa- 
tion, by the arrival of the gaoler's ſervants, who came 
to call over the priſoners names, and lock up for che 
night. A fellow alſo, with a bundle of ſtraw for my 

bed attended, who led me along a dark narrow pas- 
lage into a room paved like the common priſon, and 
in one corner of this I ſpread my bed, and the 
cloaths given me by my fellow: priſoner; which done, 
my conductor, who was civil enough, bade me a 
goodnight, After my - uſual meditations, and having 
raiſed my heavenly correQor, I laid myſelf down and 
ept with the utmoſt tranquillity till morning. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

A reformation in the gaol. To make laws complete; 
1 they ſhould reward as well as puniſh, 

1 f he next morning early 1 was awakened by my 

| 4% 26 ; SZ. s 5 - - 50 : he 
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The gloomy. ſtrength of every thing about us, it ſeems, 
had daunted them. I gently rebuked their ſorrow, 
aſſuring them I had never ſlept with greater tranquil- 
ty, and next enquired after my eldeſt daughter, who 
was not among them. They informed me that yeſter- 
day's uneafineſs and fatigue had increaſed her fever, 
and it was judged: proper to leave her behind. My 
next care was to ſend my ſon to procure a room or. 
two to lodge the family in, as near the priſon. as con- 
veniently could be found. He obeyed; but could only 
find one apartment, which was hired at à ſmall ex- 
pence, for his mother and ſiſters, the gaoler with hu- 
manity conſenting to let him and his two little bro- 
thers lie in the priſon with me. A bed was there- 
fore prepared for them in a corner of the room, which 
I thought anſwered very conveniently, I was willing 
however previouſly. to know wheter my little child- 
ren choſe to lie in a place which ſeemed: to fright 
them upon entrance, | = 8 


Wel-, cried I, "my good boys, how do you 
like your bed? I hope you are not afraid to lie in 
this room, dark as it appears”, 1 es 
No, papa“, ſays Dick, I am not afraid to lie 
”any where where you are. e OREN. 
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-— »And I”, ſays Bill, who was yet but four years a 
old, loye every place beſt that my papa is in“. 


After this, I allotted to each of the family what 
they were to do. My daughter was particulatly di- 
rected to watch her declining ſiſter's health; my wife - 
Was to attend me; my little boys were to read to me: 
And as for you, my ſon? continued I, it is by the 
labour of your hands we muſt all hope to be ſuppor- 
ted. Your wages, as a day -labourer, will be full 
"ſufficient, with proper frugality, to maintain us all, 
and comfortably too. Thou art now fixteen years 
old, and haſt ſtreüght, and it was given thee , my ; 
3 - ; ons 
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. ſon, for very uſeful purpoſes; for it muſt ſuve from 
*famine your helpleſs parents and family. Prepare then 
®this evening to look out for work againſt to . mor. 

row, and bring home every night what money you 
Mn, . 


Having thus inſtructed him, and ſettled the reſt, 
I walked down to the common PR: where i could 
enjoy more air and room. But I was not long then 
when the execrations, lewdneſs, and bratality thit 
_ invaded me on every ſide, drove me back to my apart. 
ment again. Here I ſate for ſome time, pondering upon 
, the ſtrange infatuation of . wretches, who finding al 
mankind in open arms againſt them, were labouring to 
make themſelves a- ſuture and a tremendous enemy, 


I Their inſenſibility excited my higheſt compaſſion, 
and blotted my o- uneaſineſs from my mind. lt 
even appeared a duty incumbent upon me to attempt 
to reclaim them. I reſolved therefore once more to 
return, and in 'ſpite of their contempt to give then 

my advice, and conquer them by perſeverance. Going 
therefore among them again, I informed Mr. Jenkin- 

ſon of my deſign, at which he laughed heartily , but 

communicated it to the reſt, The -propoſal was recei- 

ved with the greateſt good · humour, as it promiſed to 

afford a new fund of entertainment to perſons who 

' had now no other reſource for mirth, but what could 
be derived from ridicule or debauchery, 


I therefore reed them « portion of the forvic 
with a loud unaffected voice, and found my audience 
perfectly merry upon the occaſion. Lewd whiſpers, 
groans of contrition burleſqued, winking and cough- 
ing, alternately excited laughter, However, I conti- 
nued with my natural ſolemnity to read on, ſenſible 
that what I did might amend ſome, but could itſelf 
receive no contamination from any. 8 
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Aſter reading, I entered upon my exhortstion, 
which was rather calculated at firſt to amuſe them 
than tp reprove. I previouſly obſerved, that no other 
motive but their welfare could induce me to this; 
that I was their fellow priſoner, and now got 3 
by preaching. I was ſorry, I ſaid, to hear them ſo 
very prophane; becauſe they got nothing by it, but 
might loſe a great deal: For be aſſured, my friends”, 
cried I, ”for you are my friends, however the world 


»may diſclaim your friendſhip, though you ſwore by 7 


„twelve thouſand oaths in a day, it would not put one 
"penny in your purſe, Then what fignifies calling 
"eyery moment upon the devil, and courting his 
"friendſhip, ſince you find how ſcurvily he uſes you. 
"He has given you nothing here, you find, but a 
”mouthful of oaths and an empty belly; and by the 
"beſt accounts I bave of him, he will give you noth- 
ing that's good hereafter”. „ 


”If uſed ill in our dealings with one man, we 


_ ®naturally go elſewhere, Were it not worth your while 


"then, Juſt to try how you may like the uſage of an- 
"other maſter, who giyes you fair promiſes at leaſt 


”to come to him. Surely, my Friends, of all ſtupidity 


»in the world, bis muſt be greateſt, who, after rob- 
"bing an houſe, runs to the thieftakers for protection. 
»And yet how are you more wife? You are all ſee- | 
king comfort from one that has already betrayed you, 
”applying to a more malicious being than any thieſta- 


ker of them all; for they only decoy, and then hang 
you; but he decoys and hangs, and what is worſt of 
"all, will not let you looſe after the hangman has done”. 


When I had concluded, I received the compli- 
ments of my audience, ſome of whom came and ſhook 
me by the hand, ſwearing that I was a very honeſt 
fellow, and that they defired my further acquaintance. 


I therefore promiſed to repeat my lecture next day, 


and actually conceived 1 hopes of making a refor- 
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not paſs unnoticed, 


| „Alas, Doctor“, cried he, "theſe children are too 
Yhandſome and too good for ſuch a place as this“! 
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mation here; for it had ever been my opinion, that 


no man was paſt the hour of amendment, every heart 
lying open to the ſhafts of reproof, if the archer 


could but take a proper aim. When I had thus ſatis. 
| fied my mind, I went back to pay apartment, Where 
my. wife prepared a frugal meal, 


while Mr. Jenkinſon 
ged leave to add his dinner to ours, and pattake 


9» 
of the pleaſure, as he was kind enough to. expreſs 
it, of my converſation. He had not yet ſeen my fx 
mily, for as they came to my apartment by a door in 


the narrow paſlage, already deſeribed, by this mean 


they avoided the common priſon. Jenkinſon at the fir 
interview therefore ſeemed not a little ſtruck with the 


beauty of my "youngeſt daughter, which her penſive 
air contributed to heighten, and my little ones did 


Why, Mr. Jenkinſon“, replied I, thank heaven 


amy children are pretty tolerable in morals, and if 


"they be good, it matters little for the reſt“'. 
1 fancy, Sir”, returned my fellow priſoner, 
"that it muſt give you great comfort to have this 


Y "little family about you“. 


„A comfort, Mr. Jenkinſon”, replied I, yes it is 
„indeed a comfort, and I would not be without them 
for all the world; for they can make a dungeon 
"ſeem a palace. There is but one way in this life of 
„wounding my happineſs, and that is by injuring them”, 


am afraid then, Sir“, cried he, "that I am in 
"ſome meaſure culpable; for I think I ſee here” (loo- 


king at my ſon Moſes) ”one that I have injured, and 


by whom I wiſh to be forgiven", 
My ſon immediately recolle&ed his voice and fea- 


tures, though he had before ſeen him in diſguiſe, and 


» 
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taking bim by the hand, with à ſmile forgave him. 
Wet', contirmed he, I can't help wondering at what 
"you could ſee in my face to think me a. proper 
"mark for deception”, 14 . 


= > > 


— 


"your face, but your White ſtockings and the black 
"ribband in your hair, that allured me. But no diſpa» + 
"ragement to your parts, I have deceived wifer men 
"than you in my time; and yet, with all my tricks, 
»the blockheads have been too many for me at laſt“. 


e i | f 0 
i „My dear Sir”, returned the other, 'it was not 
a 


e ſuppoſe”, cried my ſon, "that the narrative of | 
Mach a life aas yours muſt be extremely inſtructive 
„and amuſing”, | . OI 


| Not much of either”, returned Mr. Jenkinſon, 
»Thoſe relations which deſcribe the tricks and vices 
"only of mankind, by increafing our ſuſpicion in life, 
"retard our ſucceſs. The traveller that diſtraſts every 
"perſon he meets, and turns back upon the appearance 
»of every man that looks like a robber, ſeldom artives 
»in time at his Journey's end”, . | 


Indeed I think from my own experience, that 
"the knowing one is the ſillieſt fellow under the ſan. 
Bi was thought cunning from my very childhood; 

hen but ſeven years old the ladies would fay that 

Was a perfect little man; at fourteen I knew the 
"world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies; at 

"twenty, though I was perfectly honeſt, yet every 

”one thought me ſo cunning, that not one would 

"traſt me. Thus I was at laſt obliged to turn 

"ſharper in my own defence, and have lived ever 

"fince, my head throbbing with ſchemes to deceive}, 

"and my heart palpitating with fears of detection. 1 

”aſed. often to laugh at your honeſt ſimple neighbor 

"Flamborough, and one way or another generally - "x 

"cheated him once a year. Yet ſtill the honeſt man 

4:4 V went 
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"went forward without ſuſpicion, and grew rich, while 
I ſtill continued trickiſh and cunning. and was poor, 
"without the conſolation of being honeſt. However? 
continued he, let me know your caſe, and what hu 
®brought you here; perhaps though I have not fil 
„to avoid a gaol myſelf, I may extricate my friends" 


In compliance with his curiofity, I informed hin”) 
of the whole train of accidents. and follies that Mg 
plunged me into my preſent troubles, and my uta 
inability to get free, | 


Atſter hearing my ſtory, and pauſing ſome min" 
tes, he ſlapt bis forehead, as if he had hit upon ſom It. 
thing material, and took his leave, ſaying he wollt! 
try what could be done. BT 


cna?. xxyn, IF 
| The ſame ſubjeF continued. 


| i he next morning I communicated to my vi 
and children the ſcheme I had planned of re 
forming the priſoners, which they received with uni. 
* -  -verſal diſapprobation, alledging the impoſſibility and 
_—  _Impropriety of it; adding, that my endeavours woult 
=. - no way contribute to their amendment, but migit 
probably disgrace my calling. | 


yolk, py hk, ny. A. > our? 


Excuſe me”, returned I, "theſe people, however 
fallen, are ſtill men, and that is a very good title 
to my affections. Good counſel rejected returns to 

_ "enrich the giver's boſom; and though the infſtryCQion 
I communicate may not mend them, yet it will aflur 
”"edly mend myſelf. If theſe wretches, my children, 
—_— were princes, there would be thouſands ready to of 
Fer their miniſtry; but, in my opinion, the heart that 
_—_— . is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that ſeated 
upon & throne, Yes, my treaſures, if I can ment 
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EF” Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulph, 
„and that will be great gain; for is there upon earth 
Ya gem ſo precious as the human ſoul” ? . 


con mon priſon, where I found the priſoners very mer- 


them I will perhaps they will not all deſpiſe NE = 


Thus ſaying, [ left them, and deſcended to the 


ry, expecting my arrival; and each prepared with ſome | 
4WMczol trick to play upon the doctor. Thus, as I was 
„going to begin, one! turned my wig awry, as if by 


accident, and then aſked my pardon. A ſecond, who 


food at ſome diſtance, had a knack of ſpitting through 


\Wthird would cry amen in ſuch an affected tone as gave 
che reſt great delight. A fourth had flily picked m 


pocket of my ſpeCtacles. But there was one whoſe 


trick gave more univerſal pleaſure than all the reft; 


for obſerving the marmer in which I had diſpoſed my 
books on the table before me? he very dextrouſly dis- 


placed one of them, and put an obſcene jeſt · book of 


his own in the place. However I took no notice of 
all that this miſchievous group of little beings could 


do; but went on, perfectly ſenfible that what was ri- 
diculous in my attempt, would excite mirth only the 
{firſt or ſecond time, while what was ſerious would 
be permanent. My deſign ſucceeded, and in leſs than 
Wy fix days ſome were penitent, and all, attentive. 


1 It was now that J applanded my perſeverance | 


and addreſs, at thus giving ſenſibility to wretches di- 


| MF tumultuous riot and bitter repining, Their only employ- 
ment was quarrelling among each other, playing at 


as choſe to work at cutting pegs for tobacconiſts and 
1.4 1 K 3 „ 


his teeth, Which fell in ſhowers upon my book. A 


el veſted of every moral feeling, and now began to think 
of of doing them temporal ſervices alſo, by rendering 
nl their fituation ſomewhat more comfortable. Their time 

- 12d hitherto been divided between famine and exceſs, 


eribbage, and cutting tobacco ſtoppers. From this laſt _ 
mode of idle induſtry I took the hint 'of _ ſuch. 
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.  ſhoemakers, the proper wood being bought by a ge. 
neral ſabſcription, and when manufactured, fold by my 
1 appointment; ſo that each earned ſomething every day; 
. a trifle indeed, but ſufſicient to maintain him. 


I did not ſtop here, but inſtituted fines for the 

uniſhment of immorality, and rewards for pecur 
induſtry. Thus in leſs than a fortnight I had formed 
them into ſomething ſocial and humane, and had the 
pleaſure of regarding myſelf as a legiſſator, Who ' hat 
brought men ftom their native ferocity into friendſhip 
and obedience. 3 | 


And it were highly to be wiſhed, that legiſlatin 
power would thus direct the law rather to reformation 
than ſeverity. That it would ſeem cohvinced that the 
Work of eradicating crimes is not by making puniſh: 
ments familiar, but formidable. Then inftead of onr 
preſent priſons, which find or make men guilty , which 
encloſe wretches for the commiſſion of one crime, 
and return them, if returned alive, fitted for the per: 
petration of thouſands; we ſhould ſee, as in other 
parts of Europe, places of penitence and ſolitude, 
where the accuſed might be attended by: ſuch as could 
give them repentance if guilty, or new motives to 
virtue if innocent. And this, but not the increaſing 
puniſhments, is the way to mend a ſtate: nor can | 
avoid even queſtioning the validity of that right which 
ſocial combinations have aſſumed of capitally puniſhing 
offences of à flight nature, In caſes of murder their 
Hght is obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from 
the law of ſelf-defence, to cut off that man who has 
ſhewn a diſregard for the life of another, Againſt 
ſuch, all natnre ariſes in arms; but it is not ſo againſt 
—_—C bim who ſteals my property. Natural law fgives' me 
no right to take away his life; as by that the horſe 
—_— he ſteals is as much his property as mine. If then ! 
= have any right, it muſt be from à compact made be- 
tween us, that he who deprives the other of his * 
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ſhall die., But this is a falſe compact; becauſe no man 
has a right to barter his life, no more than to take it 
away , as it is not his own. And beſide, the compact 


is inadequate, and would be ſet aſide even in a court 
of modern equity, as there is à great penalty for 4 


very trifling convenience, ſince it is far better that 


two men ſhould live, than that one man ſhould ride. 
But a compact that is falſe between two men, is equal. 
ly fo between an hundred, or an hundred thoufand; 


for as ten millions of circles can never make a ſquare, 
ſo the united voice of myriads cannet lend the ſmal- 
leſt foundation to falſehood. It is thus that reaſon 
ſpeaks, and untutored nature ſays the ſame thing. 
Savages that are directed by natural law alone are 


very tender of the lives of each other; they ſeldom _ 


ſhed blood but to retaliate former cruelty. 


Our. ſaxon anceſtors, fierce as they were in war, 


had but few executions in times of peace; and in all 


commencing governments that have the print of nature 
ſtill ſtrong upon them, ſcarce any erime is held capital. 


It is among the citizens of a refined community 
that penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, 
are laid upon the poor. Government, while it grows 
older, ſeems to acquire the moroſeneſs of age; and 


as if our property were become dearer in proportion 


as it increaſed, as if the more enormous our wealth, 


the more extenſive our fears, all oùr poſſeſſions are 
day, and hung round 
with gibbets to ſcare every invader. n 


paled up with new edicts every 


— 


I cannot tell whether it is from the number of 
our penal laws, or the licentiouſneſs of our people, 


that this country ſhould ſhew more convicts in a year, 
than "half the dominions of Europe nnited. Perhaps 
it is owing to both; for they mntually produce each 
other. When by indiſcriminate penal laws a nation 
beholds the ſame punif WO ROE ilar de- 
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penalty, the people are led to loſe all ſenſe of diftine. 
df all {morality: thus the multitude of laws produce 


cement our ſecurity. 
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grees of guilt, from no diſtinction in the 


perceiving 


tion in the crime, and this diſtinction is the bulwark 
new vices, and new vices call for freſh reſtraints. 


It were to be wiſhed then that power, inſtead 
of contriving new laws to puniſh vice, inſtead of 
drawing hard the cords of ſociety till a convulſion 
come to burſt them, inſtead of cutting away wretches 
as uſeleſs, before we have tried their utility, inſtead 
of converting correction into vengeance, it were to 
be wiſhed that we tried the reſtrictive arts of govern- 
ment, and made law the protector, but not the ty. 


rant of the people. We ſhould then find that crea. 


tures, whoſe ſouls are held as droſs, only wanted 
the hand of a refiner; we ſhould then find that wretch- | 
es, now {tuck up for long tortures, left luxury ſhould 
feel a momentary pang, might if properly treated, 


ſerve to finew the ſtate in times of danger; that, as 
their faces are like ours, their hearts are fo too; that 
few minds are ſo baſe as that perſeverance cannot 


amend; that a man may ſee his laſt crime withont 
dying for it; and that very little blood will ſerve to 


2 CHAP. XXVIIL - 
Happineſs and miſery are rather the reſult of prudence 


than of virtue in this life. Temporal evils or felicities 


being regarded by heaven as things merely in 
themſelves trifling and unoorthy its care 
in the diſiribution, | 


| 1 had now been confined more than a fortnight, . 
but had not ſince my arrival. been viſited by my 

dear Olivia, and I greatly longed, to ſee her. Having 
.communicated my wiſhes to my wife, the next mor- 


ning 
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ning the poor girl entered my apartment, leaning on 


her ſiſter's arm. The change which I ſaw in her coun- 


tenance ftruck me. The numberleſs graces. that once 
reſided there were nowsfled, and the hand of death 
ſeemed to have molded every feature to alarm me. 
Her temples were ſunk, her forehead was tenſe, and 
a fatal paleneſs ſate upon her cheek. | 


I am glad to ſee thee, my dear”, cried I; *but 8 


"why. this dejection, Livy ? I hope, my love, you have 


too great a regard for me, to permit diſappointment 


thus to undermine a life, which I prize as my own. 
Be chearful, child, and we yet may ſee happier days“. 


"You have ever, Sir”, replied ſhe, "been kind to 


»me, and it adds to my pain, that I ſhall never have 
„an opportunity of ſharing that happineſs you promiſe. 


"Happineſs, I fear, is no longer reſerved for me heres 


„and J long to be rid of a place where I have only 


found diftreſs, Indeed, Sir, I wiſh you would make 


* proper ſubmiſſion to Mr. Thornhill; it may, in ſome 


"meaſure, induce him to pity you, and it will give 


me relief in dying“. 


Never, child”, replied I, "never will I be brought, 
"to acknowledge my daughter a proſtitute, for though 
”the world may look upon your offence with ſcorn, 


"let it be mine to regard it as a mark of credulity, 


"not of guilt. My dear, I am no way miſerable in 


"this place, however diſmal it may ſeem, and be as- 


”ſured that while you continue to bleſs me by living, 


"he ſhall never have my conſent to make you more 


"wretched by marrying annother”. 


After the departure of my daughter , my fellow _ 


priſoner, who was by at this interview, ſenſibly enough 
expoſtnlated upon my obſtinacy, in refuſing a ſubmis- 
”ſion, which promiſed to give me freedom. He. ob- 
ſerved, that the reſt of my family was not to be facrifi- 
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- %ed to the peace of one child alone, and ſhe the 
”only one who had offended me. Beſide“, added he, 
„I don't know if it be juſt thus to obſtruct the union 
"of man and wife, which you do at preſent, by re. 
”fufing to conſent to a match which you cannot hin. 
„der, but may render unhappy”. . | 


Sir“, replied I, "you are unacquainted with the 
man that opprefles us. I am very ſenfible' that no 


v ſubmiſſion I can make could procure me liberty even 


„for an hour. I am told that even in this very room 
a debtor of his, no later than laſt year, died for 
want. But though my ſubmiſſion and apprebation 
could transfer me from hence to the moſt beautiful 
>apartment he is poſſefſed of; yet J would grant neith- 
ver, as ſomething whiſpers me, that it would be 
giving a ſanction to adultery. While my daughter 
lives, no other [marriage of his ſhall ever be legal 
»in my eye. Were ſhe removed, indeed, I ſhould 
be the haſeſt of men, from any reſentment of my 
”own, to attempt putting aſunder thoſe who wiſh 
*for.. an union. No, villain as he is, I ſhould then 
”wiſh him married, to prevent the conſequenees of 
his future debaucheries. But now ſhould T not be 
the moſt cruel of all fathers, to fign an Inſtrument 
_ ®which muſt ſend my child to the grave, merely to 
_ ”avoid a priſon myſelf; and thus to eſcape one pang, 
break my child's heart with a thouſand“? 1 


le acquieſced in the juſtice of this anſwer, but 
could net avoid obſerving, that he feared my dangh- 
ter's life was already too much waſted to keep me 
long a priſoner. However“, continued he, though 
you refuſe to ſubmit to the nephew, I hope you have 
v»no objections to laying your caſe before the uncle, 
vyho hath the firſt character in the kingdom for every 
„thing that is juſt and good. I would adviſe you to 
"ſend him à letter by the poſt, intimating all his 
unephew's ill uſage, and my life for it, that in _ 
* 155 : — — e ays 
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days you ſhall have an anfwer“. I thank'd him for 


. "Xhe hint, and inſtantly ſet about complying; but I 
»wanted paper, and unluckily all our money had been 
»laid out that morning in proviſions; however he 


"ſupplied: me, 
For the three enſuing days I 2 1 a fats of 
meet with; but in the mean time was frequently. ſoli- 


cited by my wife to ſubmit to any conditions rather 
than remain here, and every hour received repeated 


accounts of the decline of my daughter's health. The 


third day and the fourth arrived, but I received no 
anſwer to my letter: the complaints of a ſtranger 
againſt a favourite nephew, were no way likely to 
ſucceed; ſo that theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed like all my 
former. My mind, however, ſtill ſupported. itſelf, 


though confinement and bad air began to make a vifi- 
ble alteration in my health, and my arm that had ſuf- 


ſered in the fire, grew worſe. My children, however 
fat by me, and while I was ſtretched on my ſtraw, 


read to me by turns, or liſtened and wept at my in- 


ſtructions. But my daughter's health declined faſter 


than mine; every meſſage from her contributed to- 


encreaſe my apprehenſions and pain. The fifth mor- 
ning after ] had written the letter which was ſent to 


fir William Thornhill, I was alarmed: with an account , 


that ſhe was iſpeechleſs. Now it was, that confine- 


ment was truly painful to me; my ſoul was burſting - | 
from its priſon to be near the-pillow of my child, to 


comfort, to ſtrengthen. her, to receive her laſt wiſhes; 


and teach her ſoul the way to heaven! Another ac- ' 


count came. She Was expiring; and yet I was debar- 
red the ſmall comfort of weeping by her. My fellow 


priſoner, ſome, time after , came with the laſt account; 


He bade me be patient. She was dead! — The next 
morning he returned, and found me with my two 
little ones, now my only companions, who were uſing 


all their innocent efforts to comfort me. They N 


; anxiety, to know what reception my letter "might 2 | 
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ted to read to me, and bade me not to cry, for 1 
Was now too old to weep. And is not my ſiſter an 
” angel, now, pappa”, cried the eldeſt, and why then 
Yare you ſorry for her? I wiſh I were an angel out 
Pof this frightful place, if my papa were with me”. 
„Ves“, added my youngeſt darling, Heaven, where 
my ſiſter is, is a finer place than this, and there are 
”none but good people there, and the people here 
„are very bad”. ee 


Mr. Jenkinſon interrupted their. harmleſs prattle, 
by obſerving that now my daughter was no more, 


1 J ſhould ſeriouſly think of the reſt of my family, 


and attempt to fave my own life, which was every 
day declining, for want of neceſſaries and wholeſome 
air. He added, that it was now incumbent on me to 
ſacrifice any pride or reſentment of my own, to the 
welfare of thoſe who depended on me for ſapport ; 
and that I was now, both by reaſon and juſtice, obli- 


ged to try to reconcile my landlord. ; 
Heaven be praiſed”, replied I, there is no pride 
left me now, I ſhould deteſt my own heart if I ſa w- 
either pride or reſentment lurking there. On the con- 
 "trary, as my opprefſor has been once my pariſhia- 
ner, I hope one day to preſent him up an unpollu- 
ted ſoul at the eternal tribunal, No, fir, I have no 
”reſentment now, and though he has taken from me 
 ”what I held dearer than all his treaſures, though he 


Vhas wrung my heart, for I am fick almoſt to fainting 


"very fick, my fellow priſoner , yet that ſhall never 
"inſpire me with vengeance. I am now willing to ap- 
„prove his marriage, and if this ſubmiſſion can do him 
„any pleaſure, let him know, that if I have done him 
any injury, I am ſorry for it”. Mr. Jenkinſon took 
pen and ink, and wrote down my ſubmiſſion nearly 
as I have expreſt it, to whicn I ſigned my name. My 
ſon was employed to carry the letter to Mr, Thornhill, 
who was then at his ſeat in the country. He wo 
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and in about ſix hours returned with a verbal aüftwer⸗ 


| landlord, as the ſervants were inſolent and ſuſpicious; 


but he accidentally ſaw him as he was going out upon 
buſineſs, preparing for his marriage, which was to be 
in three days. He continued- to .inform us, that he 


ſtept up in the humbleſt manner, and delivered the 
letter, which, when Mr. Thorphill had read, he faid 


that all ſubmiſſion was now too late and unneceſſary; 


that he had heard of our application to his uncle, 


which met with the contempt it deſerved; and as for 


the reſt, that all future applications ſhould be directed 
to his attorney, not to him. He obſerved, however, 
that as he had a very good opinion of the diſcretion 
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He bad ſome difficulty he ſaid, to get a ſight of his 
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of the two young ladies, they might have been the 


moſt agreeable interceſſors. 


„Well, fir”, ſaid I to my fellow priſoner, you now ; 
"diſcover the temper of the man that oppreſſes me. He 


„can at once be facetious and cruel; but let him uſe 


ume as he will, I ſhall ſoon be free, in ſpite of all 
his bolts to reſtrain me. I am now drawing towards 


van abode that looks brighter as I approach it: this 
”expeCtation , cheers my afflictions, and though I leave 
”an helpleſs family of orphans behind me, yet they 
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„will not be - utterly forſaken; ſome friend, perhaps, mal 


„will be found to aſſiſt them for the ſake of their poor 
father, and ſome may charitably relieve them for the 


- 


*ſake of their heavenly Father”. 


' Juſt as I ſpoke, my wife, whom 1 had not ſeen 
that day before, appeared with looks of terror, and 
making efforts, but unable to ſpeak. "Why, my love”, 


cried I, why will you thus encreaſe my affliftions by 


your own, what though no ſubmiſſions can turn our 


ſevere maſter, though he has doomed me to die in this 
place of wretchedneſs, and though we have loſt a 
darling child, yet ſtill you will find comfort in your 


_”other children when I ſhall be no more”, We have 
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4 »indei2d loſt“, returned ſhe, "a darling child. My So- 
phbia, my. deareſt, is gone, ſnatched from us, carried 
_ of by rutfians”!_. a ee e ee | 
How, madam”, cried my fellow priſoner, miſs 
_ -- *Sophia- carried off by villains, fure it cannot be“? 


_- She could only anſwer with a fixed look and a 

: flood! of tears. But one of the priſoner's wives, who 
F. was preſent, and came in with her, gave us a more 

diſtin cc account: ſhe informed us that as my wife, 

my claughter, and herſelf, were taking a walk together 

on the great road at little way out of the village, a 
poſte haiſe and pair drove up to them and inftantly ſtopt. 
Upon which a well dreſt man, but not Mr. Thorn - 
hill, ſtepping our, claſped my daughter round the 
waiſt, and forcing her in, bid the poſtilion drive on, 

Jo that they were out of ſight in a moment. 
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Nowe, cried I, 'the ſum of my miſeries is 
*made up, nor is it in the power of any thing on 
”Peatth to give me another pang. , What! not one left! 
not to leave me one! the monſter! the child that 
„was next my hearth! ſhe had the beauty of an an- 
”oel, and almoſt the wiſdom of an angel. But ſupport 
”that woman, nor let her fall. Not to leave me one”! 
— Alas my huſband”, ſaid my wife, you ſeem to 
= "want comfort even more than I. Our diſtreſſes are 
= „great; but I conld bear this and more, if I ſaw you 
. ”but eaſy. They may take away my children and all 
the world, if they leave me but you“. 
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My Son, who was preſent, endeavonred to mo- 
derate our grief: he bade us take comfort, for he hop- 
ed that we might ſtill have reaſon to be thank ful. — 
"My child”, cried I, look round the world, and ſee. 
»if there be any happineſs left me now. Is not eve- 
_ ”ry ray of comfort ſhut out; while all our bright pro- 
v ſpects only lie beyond the graye”! — My a fa- 
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„ther“, returned he, 1 hope there is ſtill ſomething 
„that will give you an interval of ſatis faction; for 1 


„have à letter from my brother George“. — What of 
„him, child“, interrupted I, does he know) our mi- 


„ſery? I hope my boy is exempt from any part of 


»what his wretched family ſuffers”? — Ves, fir”, re- 


turned he, "he is perfectly gay, chearful, and happy. 


” His, letter brings nothing but good news; he is the 


„favourite of his colonel, who promiſes to procure 


him the very next lieutenancy that becomes vacant” ! ,- 


And are you ſure. of all this“, cried my wife, 


"are you ſure that nothing ill has befallen my boy” ? . 
— Nothing indeed, madam”, returned my fon, ”you 


"ſhall ſee the letter, which will give you the higheſt 


Yoleaſure; and if any thing can procure you comfort, 
YT am ſure that will”. But are you ſure? ſtill repea- 
®ted ſhe, "that the letter is from himſelf, and that 
»he is really ſo happy”; — Ves, madam”, replied he, 
vit is certainly his, and he will one day be the credit 


' ”and the ſupport of our family“! — Then I thank pro- 


*vidence”, cried ſhe, that my laſt letter to him has 


”miſcarried”, Ves, my dear”, continued: ſhe: turnin 

to me, I will now -confeſs, that tho' the hand?o 
”heaven is ſore upon us in other inſtances, it has been 
"favourable here. By the laſt letter I wrote my ſon, 


"which was in the bitterneſs of anger; I deſired him, 


„upon his mother's bleſſing, and if he had the heart 


”of. a man to ſee juſtice done his father and ſiſter, 


”and. avenge our cauſe. But thanks be to him that 
”direCts-all things, it has miſcarried, and I am at ret”, 
»Woman”, cried I, »thou haſt done very ill, and at 


another time my reproaches might have been more 
”ſevere, Oh! what a tremendous gulph haſt thou eſca- - 


”ped, that would have buried both thee and him in 


"endleſs ruin, Providence, indeed, has here been kin- | 


der to us than we to ourſelves; It has reſerved that 


ſon to be, the father and protector of my children 


„When I ſhall be away. How unjuſtly did I complain 
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vof being ſtript of every comfort, when ſtill I hear 
that he is happy and inſenſible of our afflictions; fil 
"kept in reſerve to ſupport his widowed mother, and 
"to protect his brothers and ſiſters. But what ſiſters 
has he left, he has no ſiſters now, they are all gone, 
robbed from me, and I am undone”, = ”Father", in. 
terrupted my ſon, I beg you will give me leave ty 

read his letter, I know it will pleaſe you”. Upon whid, 

with my permiſſion, he read as follows: 

| Howoured Sis, 

IT have, called off my imagination a few moments fron 

1 the pleaſures that ſurround me, to fix it upon ob 

jets that are ſtill more pleaſing, the dear little fire 

fide at home. My fancy draws that harmleſs groupe 

as liſtening to every line of this with great compo. 

ſure. I view thoſe faces with delight which never fel 
the deforming hand of ambition or diſtreſs ! But what: 
ever your happineſs may be at home, I am ſure it 
Will be ſome addition to it, to hear that I am perfe&'B 
Iy pleaſed with my{ſituation, and every way happy here. 
Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to 
leave the kingdom; the colonel, who profeſſes himſelf 
my friend, takes me with him to all companies where 


| be is acquainted, and after my firſt viſit, I generally 


find myſelf received with encreaſed refpe& upon re- 
peating it. I danced laſt night with lady G „ and 
.could I forget you know whom , I might be perhaps 
ſuccesful. - But it is my fate ſtill to remember others, 
while I am myſelf forgotten by moſt of my abſent 
friends, and in this number, I fear, Sir, that I muſt 
conſider you; for I have long expected the pleaſure of 
a letter from home to nopurpoſe. Olivia and Sophia 
too, promiſed to write, but ſeem to have forgotten 
me. Tell them they are two arrant little baggages, 
and that I am this moment in a moſt violent paſſion 
with them: yet ſtill, I know not how, though I want 
to bluſter a little, my heart is reſpondent only to ſof- 
32 bo | ter 


un love them aſſectionately, and be aſſured of my 
ng ever remaining hs Wor Tov. ane 
| TS | Your dutiful ſon. 


ers 4 
in. „In all our miſeries”, cried I, What thanks have 


to e not to return, that one at leaſt of our family ia 


b, WM ”exempted from what we ſuffer. Heaven be his guard, 
»and keep my boy thus happy to be the ſupporter of 
„his widowed mother, and the father of theſe two 
„babes, which is all the patrimony I can now bequeath - 
him. May he keep their innocence from the tempta- 
„tions of want, and be their conductor in the paths 
« „of honour”. I had ſcarce ſaid theſe words, when a 
noiſe, like that of a tumult, ſeemed to proceed: from 
"WY the priſon below; it died away ſoon after, and a clank- 
ing of fetters Was heard along the paſſage that led to 
 W wy apartment. The keeper of the priſon entered, 
Wh Þolding a man all bloody, wounded and fettered with 
i W-the heavieſt irons. I looked with compaſſion on the 
. wretch as he approached- me, but with horror when 
J found it was my own fon. — My George! My 
o W "George! and do I behold thee thus. Wounded! Fet- 
f WM tered! Is this thy happineſs!) Is this the manner you 
e W return to me! O that this ſight could break my heart 
y Wl "at once and let 'me die”! 7 1 0 Hr re” 
q Where, fir, is your fortitude”? returned my ſon 
with an intrepid voice, »I muſt ſuffer, my life is 
„ * forfeited), and let them take it. 
t * SLAG. EY A ne,, al 
: I tried to reſtrain my paſſions” for a few minu- 
f WW tes in filence, but T thought I ſhould have died with 


thee thus, and I cannot, cannot. help it. In the mo- 
ment that I thought thee bleſt, and prayed for thy 


And yet the death of the youthful is happy. But T 
"am old, a very old _ and have lived to ſee this 
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the effort. — O my boy, my heart weeps to behold 


"ſafety, to behold thee thus again! Chained, wounded. 
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"ce of thine can deſerve ſo vile a puniſhment. My 


his anceſtors aſhamed of him”, 
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„day. To fee my children all untimely falling about 


ume, While I continue a wretched ſurvivor in the 


”midft of ruin! May all the curſes that ever ſunk x 
Yſoul fall heavy upon the murderer of my children, 


»Hold, Sir”, replied my ſon, "or I ſhall bluſh 


for thee. How, Sir, forgetfnl of your age, you 
holy calling, thus to arrogate the juſtice of heaven, 


”and fling thoſe curſes upward that muſt ſoon 'deſcen( 
%to cruſh thy own grey head with deſtruction ! No, 
„Sir, let it be your care now to fit me for that vile 
death I muſt ſhortly ſuffer, to arm me with hop 
and reſolution, to give me courage to drink of that! 


bitterneſs which muſt ſhortly be my portion“. 


My child, vou muſt not die: I am ſure no offen. 


”George could never be guilty of any crime to make 


Mine, Sir”, returned my ſon, is, I fear, an un 
"pardonable one. When I received my mother's, let 
ter from home, I immediately came down, determi- 
ned to puniſh the betrayer of our honour, and ſent 
»him an order to meet me, which he anſwered, not 
»in perſon, but by his diſpatching four of his domeſtics 
"to ſeize me, I wounded one. who firft aſſaulted me, 


Land 1 fear deſperately; but the reſt made me their 


”priſoner. The coward is determined to put the law 
in execution. againſt me; the proofs are undeniable; | 
have ſent a challenge, and as I am the firſt tranſgres · 


A ſor upon the ſtatute, I ſee no hopes of pardon, But 
Lyon have often charmed me with your leſſons of for- 
"titade, let me nom, Sir, find them. in your exemple“. 


Aud, my: fon, yon ſhall find them. I am now 
v raiſed above this world, and all the plesſures it can 


produce. From this moment I break from my * 
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»all the ties that held it down to earth, and will pre · 
pare, to fit us both for eternity. Yes, my fon, I will 
„point out the way, and my ſoul ſhall guide yours 
»in the aſcent, for we will take our flight together. 
»I now ſee and am convinced you can expect no par- 
„don here, and JI can only exhort you to ſeek it at 
"that greateſt tribunal where we both ſhall ſhortly 
"anſwer. But let us not be niggardly in our exhorta- 
„tion, but let all our fellow priſoners have a ſhare : 
„good gaoler, let them be permitted to ſtand here, 
„while I attempt to improve them”. Thus ſaying; I 
made an effort to riſe from my ſtraw, but wanted 
ſtrength, and was able only to recline againſt the wall, 
The priſoners aſſembled according to my directions, 
for they loved to hear my counſel; my ſon and his 
mother ſupported me on either fide; I looked and faw 
that none were Wanting, and then addreſſed them with 
the. following exhortation. ES erat 


CHAP. xxIx. 


| The equal dealings of providence demonſtrated with 
regard to the happy and the miſerable here below, 
Nat from the nature of pleaſure and pain, the 
wretched muſt be repaid the balance of their 

ufferings in the life hereafter. et 


Ay friends, my children, and fellow ſufferers, 
when I reflect on the diſtribution of good 
and evil here below, I find that much has been given 
man to enjoy, yet ſtill more to ſuffer. Though we 
_ ſhould examine the whole world, we ſhall not find 
one man ſo happy as to have nothing left to wiſh ' 
for; but we daily ſee thouſands who by ſuicide ſhew 
us they have nothing left to hope, In this life then 
it appears that we cannot be entirely bleſt; but yet 
we may be completely miſerable, - 55 
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Why man ſhould thus feel pain, why our wret. 
chedneſs ſhould be requiſite in the formation of uni. 


verſal felicity, why, when all other ſyſtems are made 
perfect by the perfection of their ſubordinate parts, 


the great ſyſtem ſhould require for its perfection, 


parts that are not only ſubordinate to others, but im. 
perfect in themſelves? Theſe are queſtions that never 


can be explained, and might be uſeleſs if known, 
On this ſubje& providence has thought fit to 


elude our curioſity, ſatisfied with granting us moti: 
ves to conſolation, 2 


In this ſituation , man has called in the. friendly 


_ aſſiſtance of philoſophy, and heaven ſeeing the incaps- | 


city of that to conſole him, has given him the aid of 


religion. The conſolations of philoſophy are yery amu. | 
| Ling, but often fallacious. It tells us that life is filled 


with comforts, if we will! but enjoy them; and on 


the other hand, that though we unavoidably have mi- 
ſeries here, life is ſhort, and they will ſoon be over. 


Thus do theſe conſolations deſtroy each other; for if 
life is a place of comfort, its ſhortneſs muſt be miſe- 


ry, and if it be long, our griefs are protracted,” Thus 


philoſophy is weak ; but religion comforts in an higher 
ſtrain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, 
and preparing it for another abode. When the good 
man leaves the body, and is all a glorious mind, he 
will find he has been making himſelf a heaven of hap- 
pineſs here, while the wretch that has been maimed 
and contaminated by his vices, ſhrinks from his body 
with terror, and finds that he has anticipated the 
vengeance of heaven. To religion then we muſt hold 
in every circumſtance of life for our trueft comfort; 
for if already we are happy, it is a pleaſure to think 
that we can make that happineſs unending; and if we 
are miſerable, it is very conſoling to think that there 
is a place of reſt. Thus to the fortunate, religion 


* 
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holds out a continuance of bliſs, to the wretched a 


change from pain. 
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But though religion is very kind to all men, it 
has promiſed peculiar rewards to the unhappy ; the 


fick, the naked, the houſeleſs, the heavy - laden, and 
the priſoner, have ever moſt frequent promiſes in our 


ſacred law. The author of our religion every where. 


profeſſes himſelf the wretch's friend, and unlike the 


falſe ones of this world, beſtows all his careſſes upon 
the forlorn. The unthinking have cenſured this as 


partiality, as a preference without merit to deſerve it. 


But they never reflect that it is not in the power 


even of heaven itſelf to make the offer of unceaſing 
felicity as great a gift to the happy as to the miſera- 
ble. To the firſt eternity is but a ſingle bleſſing, ſince 
at moſt it but encreaſes what they already poſſeſs. 
To the latter; it is a double advantage; for it dimi- 
niſhes their pain here, and rewards them with heay- 


% 


enly bliſs hereafter. FT; 


But providence is in another reſpect kinder to the 
poor than the rich; for as it thus makes the life after 


death more deſirable, ſo it ſmooths the paſſage there. 
The wretched- have had a long familiarity with every 
ſace of terrdr. The man of ſorrows lays himſelf quiet- 
ly down, without poſſeſſions to regret, and but few 


ties to ſtop his departure: he feels only nature's pang 


in the final ſeparation, and this is no way greater 
than he jhas often fainted under before; for after a 


certain degree of pain, every new breach that death 
opens in the conſtitution, nature kindly covers With 


inſenfbility. 


Thus providence has given the wretched two ad- 
vantages over the happy in this life, greater felicity _ 


in dying, and in heaven all that ſuperiority of pleafure 
which ariſes from contraſted enjoyment. And this ſu- 
periority, my friends, is no ſmall advantage, and 
ſeems to be one of the pleaſures of the poor man in 
the parable; for though he was alre 


and felt all the raptures it could give, yet it was men- 
ry tio- 
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toned. as an addition to his happineſs, that he had 
once been wretched and now was comforted; that he 
had known what it was to be miſerable, and now felt 
What it was to be happy. | | 


Thus „ my friends „von ſee religion Joog what 
philoſophy could never do: it ſhews the equal dealing 
of heaven to the happy and the unhappy, and levels 
all human enjoyments to nearly the ſame ſtandart. It 
gives to both rich and poor the ſame happineſs here | 
after, and equal hopes to aſpire after it; but if the 
rich have the advantage of enjoying pleaſure here, | 
the poor have the endleſs ſatisfaction of knowing what 
it was once to be miferable, when crowned with 
endleſs felicity hereafter ; and even though this ſhould 
be called a ſmall advantage, yet being an eternal one, 
it muſt make up by duration what the temporal happi - 
neſs of the great may have exceeded by intenſeneſs. 


Theſe are therefore the conſolations. which the 
. wretched have peculiar to themſelves, and in which 
they are above the reſt of mankind; in. other reſpects 

they are below them, They who would know the 
wiſeries of the poor, muſt ſee life and endure it. To 
declaim on the temporal advantages they enjoy, is 
only repeating what none either believe or practiſe. 
The men who have the neceſſaries of living are not 
poor, and they who want them muſt be miſerable. Ves, 
my ſriends we muſt be miſerable. No vain efforts of 
a refined imagination cam ſooth the wants of nature, 
can give elaſtic ſweetneſs to the dank vapour of a 
dungeon, or eaſe to the throbbings of a broken heart, 
Let "the philoſopher from his couch of ſoftneſs tell us 
that we can reſiſt all theſe. Alas! the effort by which 
We reſiſt them is (till the greateſt pain! Death is ſlight, 
and any man may ſuſtain it; but torments are nn 
and theſe no man can endure. 


To us then, my friends, the . of happb 


Sx 165 Sy 
neſs in heaven ſhould be peculiarly dear; for if out, 
reward be in this life alone, we are then {indeed of 
all men the moſt miſerable, When I look round. theſe 
gloomy walls, made to terrify, as well as to confine 
us; this light that only ſerves to ſhew the horrors 
of the place, thoſe ſhackles that; tyranny has impoſed, 

or crime made neceſſary; when I ſurvey theſe emacia» 

ted looks, and hear thoſe groans, O my friends. what 

a glorious exchange would heaven be for thoſes To 

fly through regions unconfined as air, to baſk in the 

ſunſhine of eternal þliſs, to carrol over endleſs hymns 
of praiſe,, to have no maiter to threaten or inſult us, 
but the form of goodneſs himſelf for ever in our eyes; 
when I think of theſe things, death becomes the meſ- 
ſenger of very glad tidings; when I think of theſe 
things, his ſharpeſt arrow becomes the ſtaff. of my 
ſupport; when I think of theſe things, what is there 
in life worth having ? when I think of theſe. things, 
what is there that ſhould not be ſpurned away? kings 
in their palaces ſhould groan for ſuch advantages; but 
we, humbled as we are, ſhould yearn for them, - 


And ſhall theſe things be ours? Ours. they will 
certainly be if we but try for them; and what is a 
comfort, we are ſhut out from many temptations that 
would retard our purſuit. Only let us try for them, 
and they will certainly be ours, and what is ſtill a 
comfort, ſhortly too; for if we look back on paſt life, 
it appears but à very ſhort ſpan, and whatever we 
may think of the reſt of life, it will yet be found of 
leſs duration; as we grow older, the days ſeem to 
grow ſhorter, and our intimacy with time, ever .les- 
ſens the perception of his ſtay. Then let us take 
comfort now, for we ſhall ſoon be at our journey's © 
end; we ſhall ſoon lay down the heavy burthen 
by heaven upon us; and though death, the only friend 
.of of the wretched, for a little while mocks the w | 
traveller with the view, and like his horizon, ſtill 
flies before him; yet WY will certainly and _ 
08} 8 4 9 
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| 17 come, i we fhall ceaſe "AY our toil; when 
e luxurious great ones of the world ſhall no more 


17 — us to the earth; when we ſhall think with ples. 
= ſure on vur ſufferings below; when we ſhall be ur. 


>, founded with all our friends, or ſuch as deſerved our 
\- / friendſhip; when our bliſs Thall be nnutterable; and 
wa to crown all, unending. , 


CHAP. XXX. | 


1 proſpeſt's begin to appear. Loet us be in- 
* flexible, and fortune will at laſs change 
K in our favour. 


WV. I had thus fiſhed, and my audience 
RE was retired, the gaoler, who was one of 
che moſt humane of his profeſſion ,- hoped I would 
not be diſpleaſed, as what he did was but his duty, 
obſerving that he . muſt be obliged to remove my fon 
into a ſtronger cell, but that he ſhould be —— 
to reviſit me every morning. I thanked him for his 
clemency, and graſping my boy's hand, bade him 
farewell, and be mindful of the great duty "ou was 
before him. | 


I again, therefore, laid me down, and one of my 
little ones fate by my bedfide reading, when Mr. Jen- 
kinſon entering, informed me that there was news of 
my daughter; for that ſhe was ſeen by a perſon: about 
two hours before in a ſtrange gentleman's company, 
and that they had ſtopt at a neighbouring village for 
refreſhment * and ſeemed as if returning to town. He 
had ſcarce delivered this news, when the gaoler came 
with looks of haſte and pleaſure, to inform me, that 
my daughter was found. Moſes came running in a 
moment after, crying out that his ſiſter Sophy was 
below, and coming up with our old friend Mr. Burchell. 


_ Jaſt 
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'. Jeſt as he delivered this news, my deareſt girl 
entered, and with looks almoſt wild with plesſure, 
ran to kiſs me in a tranſport of affection. Her mother's 


tears and ſilence alſo ſhewed her pleaſure. = Here, 
„pappa“, cried the charming girl, here is the brave 


"man to whom I owe my delivery; to this gentleman's | 
intrepidity I am indebted for my happineſs and fafe- - 
ty”. — A kiſs from Mr. Burchell, whoſe pleaſure . 
ſeemed even greater than hers, interrupted what ſhe 


was going to ad. 


Ah, Mr. Burchell”, cried I, "this is but a wret- 
"ched habitation you now find us in; and we are now | 
very different from what yon laſt ſaw. You were ever 
„our friend: we have long diſcovered our errors with, |  - 
"regard to you, and repented of our ingratitude. Af. 


ter the vile uſage you then received at my hands, I 


„am almoſt aſhamed to behold your face; yet I hope 
you will forgive me, as I was deceived by a baſe 


K ”angenerous wretch, who, under the maſk of friend- 
1 ”ſhip, has undone me”. 55 1 4 W 


"Tt is impoſſible”, replied Mr. Burchell, "that 1 


”ſhould forgive you as you never deſerved my reſent. 


„ment. I partly faw your deluſion then, and as it was 
out of my power to reſtrain, I could only pit it“! 
Alt was ever my conjecture · ; cried I n chat your 
„mind was noble; but now I find it ſo. But tell me, 


my dear child, how haſt thou been relieved, or who 
the ruffians were who carried thee away? 


Indeed „Sir“, replied ſhe, "as to the villain who 


"carried me off, I am yet ignorant. For as my mam- 


„ma and I were. walking out, he came behind us; 
and almoſt before I could call for help, forced me 


into the poſt-chaife, and in an inſtant the horſes 
drove away. I met ſeveral on the road, to whom 


J cried out for afliſtancez but they diſregarded my 


ventreaties. In the mean time the ruffian himſelf ufed 
every art to hinder me ſrom crying out: he flatte. 
vred and threatened. by turns, and ſwore that if 1 
„continued but filent; he intended no harm. In the 
”mean time I had broken the canvas that he had 
„drawn up, and whom ſhould I perceive at ſome i. 
"ſtance but your old friend Mr. Burchell, walking 
”along with bis uſual ſwiftneſs, with the great ſtiä 
for which we uſed ſo much to ridicule him. As ſoon 


as we came within hearing, I called out to bim by 
name, and entreated his help. I repeated my excla | 


”mations ſeveral times, upon which, with a very loud 
voice, he bid the poſtillion ſtop; but the boy took 


no notice, but drove on with ſtill greater ſpeed. 


- Pnow thought the could never overtake us, when in 
leſs than a minute I ſaw Mr. Burchel come running 

ap by the fide of the horſes, and with one blow 
* ®knock the poſtillion to the ground. The horſes when 
, he was fallen ſoon ſtopt of themſelves, and the rub 
 'fian ſtepping out, with oaths and menaces drew his 
»ſword, and ordered him at his peril to retire; but 
Mr Burchell running up, ſhivered his ſword to 
„pieces, and then purſued him for near a quarter of a 
„mile; but he made his eſcape, I was at this time 


vecome out myſelf, willing to aſſiſt my deliverer ; but 


he ſoon returned to me in triumph. The poftillion, 
»who was recovered, was going to make his eſcape 
too; but Mr. Burchell ordered him at his peril to 
”mount again, and drive back to town. Finding it 
_ "impoſſible-to reſiſt, he reluctantly complied, hugs 
the wound he had received ſeemed, to me at leaſt, 
„to be dangerous, He continued to complain of the 
» pain as we drove along, ſo that he at laſt excited 
Mr. Burchell's compaſſton,: who, at my requeſt, ex- 
changed him for another at an inn where we cal 
ed on our return”, „„ binn TP g 


2 : Welcome, then”, cried I, my child, and thou 
her gallant deliverer, à thouſand welcomes, Tho 
1 | 71 ES. our 
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„our chear is but wretched, yet our hearts are ready 
»to receive you. And ow, Mr. Burchell, as you 
„have delivered my girl, if you think her a recom- 
”pence ſhe is yours, if you dan ſtoop to an alliance 
„with a family ſo poor as mine, take her, obtain 
„her conſent, as I know you have her heart, and 
"you have mine. And let me tell you, Sir, that 1 
„give you no ſmall treaſure; ſhe has been celebrated 
"for beauty it is true, but that is not my Mw I 
give you up a treaſure in her mind”. CNS 


But I ſuppoſe, Sir”, cried Mr. Burchell, that you 
»are apprized of my circumſtances, and of my inca- 
pacity to ſupport her as ſhe deſerves” ? 8 


„If your preſent objection“, replied I, "be meant 

»as an evaſion of my offer, I deſiſt: but I know no 
„man ſo worthy. to deſerve her as you; and if I could 
"give her thouſands, and . thouſands ſought her from 
me, yet my honeſt brave Burchell ſhould be my 
deareſt choice”, . 1 0 „ 
To all this filence alone ſeemed to give a morti- 
fying refuſal , and without the leaſt reply to my offer, 
he demanded if we could not be furniſhed with refreſh. 
ments from the next inn, to which being anſwered 
in the affirmative, he ordered them to ſend in the beſt 
dinner that could be provided upon ſuch ſhort notice. 
He beſpoke alſo a dozen of their beſt wine; and ſome. 
cordials for me. Adding, with a ſmile, that he would 
ſtretch a little for once, and though in a priſon, aſſer. 
ted he was never better diſpoſed to be merry. The 
waiter ſoon made his appearance' with preparations 
for dinner, a table was lent us by the gaoler, who 
feemeq remarkably aſſiduous, the wine was diſpoſed 
in order, and two very well-drefſed diſhes were 
brought in. f 2 
My daughter had vot yet heard of her poor bro- 
ther's melancholy ſituation, and we all ſeemed * 
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ling to damp her chearfalneſs by the relation. But it MW vi 
Was in vain that I attempted to appear chearful, m 
circumſtances of my unfortunate ſon broke through all n 
efforts to diſſemble; ſo that I was at laſt obliged to Ml * 
damp our mirth by relating his misfottunes, and wiſh. 1 
ing that he might be permitted to ſhare with us in & 
this little interval of ſatisfa&tion, After my gueſts were iſ 
recovered from the conſternation my account had pre. a 
duced, I requeſted alſo that Mr. ſenkinſon, a felloy n 
priſoner, might be. admitted, and the gaoler grantet f 
my reqneſt with an air of unuſual. ſubmiſſion, The 
clanking of my ſon's irons was no. ſooner heard along 
the paſſage, than his ſiſter ran impatiently to meet 
him; while Mr. Burchell, in the mean time, aſkel 
me if my ſon's name were George; to which reply. 
ing in the affirmative, he ftill continued filent. As ſoon 
as my boy entered the room, I could perceive he 
regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of aſtoniſhment and 
reverence. Come on”, cried I, my fon, though ve 
Lare fallen very low, yet providence has been pleaſed 
„to grant us ſome ſmall. relaxation from pain, Thy : 
”fiſter is reſtored to ug, and there is her deliverer: to 
» that brave man it is that I am indebted for yet ha-. 
ing a daughter; give him, my boy, the. hand of 
"friendſhip, he deſerves our warmeſt gratitude”, 


7 


? 


> # 
* 


I faid, and ſtill continued fixed at reſpectfull diſtance, 
— My dear brother”, cried his ſiſter, why don't 
__ ”you thank my good deliverer? the brave ſhould ever 
love each other“. | e 


He ſtill continued his ſilence and aſtoniſhment, till 
our gueſt at laſt perceived himſelf to be known, and 
aſſuming all his native diguity, defired my ſon to 
come forward. Never before had I ſeen any thing 
ſo truly Majeftic as the air he aſſumed upon this oc- 
caſion. The greateſt object in the univerſe, ſays a 

. - certain philoſopher, is a good man ſtruggling with = 


My ſon ſeemed all this While 9 of what 
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verſity; yet there is: ſtill a greater, whic + is the good 


man that comes to relieve it. After he had regarded 


mv ſon for ſome time with a ſuperior air. I again 
„find', ſaid he, unthinking boy, that the ſame crime”. 

— But here he was interrupted by one of the gacler's 
| ſeryants, who came to inform- us that a perſon of di- 


ſtinction, who had driven into town with a chariot 
and ſeveral attendants; ſent his reſpe&s to the gentle- 


man that was with us, and begged to know when he 


ſhould think proper to be waited upon. — Bid the 
"fellow wait”, cried our gueſt, till T ſhall have lei- 


„ſure to receive him”; and then turning to my ſon", 


J again find, Sir”, proceeded he, that you are guil- 


"ty of the ſame offence for which you once had my 


”reproof, and for which the law is now preparing its 
juſteſt puniſhments, You imagine, perhaps, that a 


"contempt for your own life, gives you right to take 


"that of another: but where, Sir, is the difference 


”hetween a duelliſt who hazards a life of no value, 


vand the murderer who acts with greater ſecurity-? Ts 
it any diminution of the gameſter's fraud when he al- 


„edges that he has ſtaked a counter !“? 


„Alas, Sir”, cried I, „whoever you are, pity the 
poor miſguided creature; for what he has done was 


»in obedience to a deluded mother, who in the bitter- 


”neſs of her reſentment required him upon her bles- 
"ſing to avenge her quarrel. Here, Sir, is the letter, 


”which will ſerve to convince you of her ' impruden- 
"ce, and diminiſh his guilt”, | N | 


He took the letter, and haſtily read it over. „This“, | 
ſaid he, though not a perfect excuſe; is ſuch a pal- 


”Jiation- of his fault, as induces me to forgive him. 


And now, Sir“, continued he, kindly taking my fon 


by the hand, I ſee you are fyrpriſed at ſinding me 


"here; but I have often viſited priſons upon occaſions 


"Jeſs intereſting,' I am now come to ſee juſtice done 


a worthy man, for whom I have the moſt ſincere 
| 8 | "eſteem. | 
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"eſteem, I have long been 8 diſguiſed ſpectator of th 
*father's benevolence, I have at his little dwelling 


 ®nephew has heen appriſed of my intentions of coming 


him and you to . condemn him without examinatia: 


no other than the celebrated Sir William Thornhill 


ſtrangers, The poor Mr. Burchell was in reality a mu 


loyal to his king. My poor wife recollecting her for 


but Sophia, who a few moments before thought hin 
her own, . now. perceiving the immenſe diſtance, to 


conceal her tears, 


how is it poſſible that I can ever have your forgive 
3 9] had the honour of ſeeing you at our houſe, and 


Sir, I fear can never be forgiven”, 


» to all the company if mine were not as good 3s 
„yours. To ſay the truth, I know no body whom J 
vam diſpoſed to be angry with at preſent but the fel. 
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"enjoyed reſpect uncontaminated by flattery 5 and have 
received that happineſs that courts could not give, 
from the ſamuſing ſimplicity round his fireſide. My 


”here,, and I ſind. is arrived; it would be wronging 
"if there be injury, there ſhall be redreſs; and this 
„may ſay without boaſting, that none have ever taxd 
the injuſtice of Sir William Thornhill”, or 's 


| We now found the perſonage whom we had þ 
long entertained as an harmleſs amuſing companion wu 
to whoſe . virtues and ſingularities ſcarce. any wer: 
of large fortune and great intereſt, to whom ſenate 
liſtened with applauſe, and whom party heard with 
conviction; who was the friend of his country, but 


mer familiarity , ſeemed to ſhrink with apprehenſion; 
which he was removed by fortune, was unable to 


2 „Ah 0 Sir“, aried my wiſe 1 with a piteous aſpet; 
”neſs; the flights you received from me the laſt time 


"the jokes Which I audaciouſly threw out, theſe jokes, 


Mets „My dear good lady”, returned he with a ſmile, 
»if you had your joke, I had my anſwer: I'll leave it 


ov 


** 
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dow who fo frighted my little girl here. 1 had not 
„even time to examine the raſcal's petſon ſo as to de- 


„ſeribe him in an advertiſement. Can you tell me, So- | 


*-phia, my dear, whether you ſhould know him again”? 


vndeed 8 Sir”, replied ſhe „can't be poſitive ; 
"yet now I recollect he had a large mark over one of 
„his eye · brows”, I aſk pardon, madam”, interrupted 


Jenkinſon, who was by, but be ſo good as to inform 


„me if the fellow wore his own red hair”? — Yes, 
”] think ſo”, cried Sophia. — And did your honour”, 
continued he, turning to Sir William, obſerve the 
„length of his legs“? — "I can't be ſure of their 
”Jength”, cried the Baronet, but I am convinced of 


"their ſwiftneſs; for he out - ran me, which is what I | 


»thought few men in the kingdom could have done”. 
— "Pleaſe your honour”, cried Jenkinſon, I know 
"the man: it is certainly the ſame; the beſt runner in 
England; he has beaten Pinwire of Newcaſtle, Ti: 
»mothy Baxter is his. name, I know him perfectly, 


„and the very place of his retreat this moment, If 


v»uyour honour will bid Mr. Gaoler let two of his men 
»go with me, I'll engage to produce him to you in 


van hour at fartheſt”, Upon this the gaoler was cal- 


led, who inſtantly appearing, Sir William demanded 
»if he knew him. Ves, pleaſe your honour, replied 
vthe gaoler, I know Sir W 


Land two of your 'ſervants to go upon a. me 


K © 


„my authority, and as I am in the commiffion of the 5 
peace, I undertake to ſecure you”. — Vour promiſe 
Pis ſufficient”, replied the other, and yo may at a + 
minute's warning ſend them over England whenever 
PLIES Gd FH 3 8. : 


„your honour thinks fits. 


In purſuance of the gaoler's compliance , Jenkin- £ 


+ 


ſon was diſpatched in ſearch of Timothy Baxter, while 


we 
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William Thornhill well, and 
every body that knows any thing of him, will defire 
to know more of him“. — ” Well then”, ſaid the Ba-. 
ronet, my requeſt is, that you will permit this man 


* 


Bat before we had well dined, another meſſage was 
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we were amuſed with the aſſiduity of our youngeſt 
boy Bill, who had juſt come in and climbed — to 
Sir William's neck in order to kiſs him His mother 
was immediately, going to chaſtiſe his familiarity , but 
the worthy man prevented her; and taking the child, 
all ragged as he was, upon bis knee, What, Bill, 
„you chubby rogue”, cried he, do you remember 
»your old friend Burchell? and Dick too, my hone 
*veteran, are you here, you ſhall find I have not for. 
"got you”, So ſaying, he gave; each à large piece of 
rn ; 2 _ poor WEE eat very hear. | 
ily, as they had got that morning but a very ſcan 


We now fate down to. dinner, which was almot 
cold; but previouſly, my arm ſtil continuing painful, 
Sir William wrote a preſcription, for he had made the 
ſtudy of phyſic his amuſement, and was than mode-\ 
rately ſkilled in the profeſſion: this being ſent to an | 
apothecary who lived in the place; my arm was dres. 
ſed, and I found almoſt inſtantaneos relief We were 
waited upon at dinner by the gagler himſelf, who was | 
Willing to do our gueſt all the honour in his power. 


brought from his nephew, deſiring permiſſion to ap- 
pear, in order to vindicate his innocence and honour, 
With which requeſt the Baronet complied, and deſired 
- Mr. Thornhill to be introduced. 


25 C HAP. xxx. 
Former benevolinct nous repald with unexptfted interiſt 


M. Thornhill made his entrance with a ſmile 
= Va. which he ſeldom wanted, and was going to 
embrace his uncle, which the other. repulſed with an 
ir of diſdain, No fawning, Sir, at preſent” , cried 
the Baronet, with a look of ſeverity, the only way 
to my heart is by the road of , honour; but een 
r 1 = - ?only 
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»only ſee complicated inſtances of felſehood, cowar- 
 »gice, and oppreſſion, How is it, Sir, that this poor 


»man, for whom I know you profeſſed a friendſhip, 
js uſed thus hardly? His daughter vilely ſeduceds as 
»a recompence for his hoſpitality, and he himſelf 
„throw into a priſon perhaps but for reſenting the 
„ipſult ? His ſon too, whom you feared to face as 
»a man”, — _ | : 


Vs it poſſible, Sir”, interrupted his nephew, "that 
”my uncle could object that as a crime which his re- 


peated inſtruftions alone have perſuaded me to avoid”. 


"Your rebuke”, cried Sir William, 'is juſt; you 
„have acted in this inſtance prudently and well, though 
„not quite as your father would have done: my bro- 
»ther- indeed was the ſoul of honour; but thou — yes 
”you have acted in this inſtance perfectly right, and 

"it has my warmeſt approbation“. 5 


And I hope”, ſaid his nephew, that the reſt of 


' - my conduct will not be found to deſerye cenſure. I 
„appeared, Sir, with this gentleman's daughter at ſome. 


”places of public amuſement; thus what was levity, 
"ſcandal called by a harſher name, and it was repor- 
»ted that I bad debauched her. I waited on her father 
»in perſon, willing to clear the thing to his ſatisfac- 


»tion, and he received me only with infult and abuſe, 


„As for the reſt, with regard to his being here, my 
”attorney and ſteward_ can beſt inform you. as I com- 
mit the management of buſineſs entirely to them. 
„Af he has contracted debts and is unwilling or even 


»unable to pay them, it is their buſineſs to proceed 


'in this manner, and I ſee no hardſhip or injuſtice in 


"purſuing the moſt legal means of redreſs”. 


"If this”, cried Sir William, "be. as you have ſta- | 


Pted it, there is nothing unpardonable in. your of- 
"fence; and thongh. your conduct might have been 
more generous in not — this gentleman to be 


”op- 


==Y 


e 
voppreſſed by ſubordinate tyranny, yet it has been at | 
„eaſt equitable”, | | 


He cannot contradict a fingle particular“, replied 
the Squire, I defy him to do fo, and ſeveral of my 
”ſervants are ready to atteſt what I ſay. Thus, Sir“, 
continued he, finding that I was ſilent, for in fact! 
could not contradict him, ”thus, Sir, my own inno- 
”cence is vindicated; but tho' at your entreaty I am 
 ”ready to forgive this Sn every other offence, 
»yet his attempts to leflen me in your eſteem, excite 
»2 reſentment that I cannot govern. And this too at 
»a time when his ſon was actually preparing to take 
„away my life; this, I ſay, was ſuch guilt, that ] am 
determined to let the law take its courſe. I have here 
"the challenge that was ſent me, and two witneſſes 
„„to prove it; one of my ſervants has been wounded 
”-dangerouſly , and even though my uncle himſelf ſhould 
»diſſuade me, which I. know he will not, yet I will 
”ſee public juſtice done, and he ſhall ſuffer for it“. 


Thou monſter”, cried my wife, haſt thou not 
„had vengeance enough already, but muſt my poor 
„boy feel thy cruelty? I hope that good Sir William 
”will protect us, for my ſon is as innocent as a child; 
Jam ſure he is; and never did harm to man“. 


Madam“, replied the good man, ”your wiſhes 
„for his ſafety are not greater than mine; but I am 
ſorry. to find his guilt too plain; and if my nephew 
”perfiſts'”. — But the appearance of Jenkinſon and the 
gaoler's two ſervants now called off our attention, 
who entered, haling in a tall San, very genteely 
_ dreſt, and anſwering the deſcription already given of 
the ruffian who had carried off my daughter. 

Here“, cried Jenkinſon, pulling him in, here we 
have him; and if ever hire was a candidate for 
Tyburn, this is one”. 


The moment Mr. Thorahill perceived. the priſo- 
| 7 | | ner, 


LF 
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ner, and Jenkinſon, who had him in cuſtody , he ſeem- 
ed to ſhrink back with terror. His face became pale 
with conſcious guilt, and he would have withdrawn; 
but Jenkinſon , who perceived his deſign, ſtopt him: 
— ”What, Squire“, cried he, are you aſhamed of 
”your two old acquaintances, Jenkinſon and Baxter? 
%but this is the way that all great men forget their 


„friends, though I am reſolved we will not forget you. 


»Our priſoner, pleaſe your honour”; continued he, tur- 
ning to Sir William, has already confeſſed all. This 
”js the gentleman reported to be ſo dangerouſly wound- 
"ed: He declares that it was Mr. Thornhill who. firſt 
”put him upon this affair, that he gave him the cloaths 
”he now wears to appear like a gentleman, and fur- 
»niſhed him with the poſtchaiſe. The plan was laid 
"between them that he ſhould carry off the young 


lady to a place of ſafety, and that there he fhould 
"threaten and terrify her; but Mr, Thornhill. was to 


„come in the mean time, as if by accident, to her res. 


”cue, and that they ſhould fight a while, and then 


”he was to run off, by which Mr. Thornhill would 


have the better opportunity of gaining her affections 


himſelf ander the character of her defender”. 


Sir William remembered the coat to have been : 
frequently worn by his. nephew, and all the reſt the 


priſoner himſelf confirmed by a more circumſtantial ac: 


count; concluding, that Mr. Thornhill had often decla- 
red to him that he was in love with both ſiſters at 


the ſame time. 


„Heavens“, cried Sir William, ”what a viper have 


been foſtering in my boſom! And ſo fond of public 


"juſtice too as he ſeemed to be. But he ſhall have 


it; ſecure him, Mr. Gaoler — yet hold, I fear there 
vis not legal evidencÞ to detain him”, 


Upon this, Mr. Thornkill, with the utmoſt hami- 


lity, entreated that two ſuch abandoned wretches 


M 2 might 
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might not be admitted as evidences againſt him, TY 


that his ſervants ſhould be examined. — Vour ſer. 


"vants”! replied Sir William, ®wretch, call them yours 


Ono longer; but come let us hear what thoſe fellows 


have to ſay, let his butler be called”. 


When the butler was introduced, he foon percei- 
ved by his former maſter's looks that all his power 
was now over. Tell me”, cried Sir William ſternly, 


have you ever ſeen your maſter and that fellow dreſt 


„up in his cloaths in company together? Yes, pleaſe 
„your honour“, cried the butler, a thouſand times: he 


was the man that always brought him his ladies”, — 


„How“, interrupted young Mr. Thornhill, this to my 
„face“! — Ves', replied the butler, or to any man's 
„face. To tell you a truth, Maſter Thornhill, I never 


- ®either loved you or liked you, and I don't care if I 
"tell you now a piece of my mind”, — Now then”, 


cried Jenkinſon, ”teH his honour whether you know 


 ”any thing of me”, — *T can't ſay“, replied the bnt- 


ler, that I know much good of you. The night that 


”Ygentleman's daughter was deluded to our houſe, you 
were one of them”. — ”So then”, cried Sir William, 
. »] find you have brought a very fine witneſs to prove 


„your innocence: thou ſtain to humanity! to aſſociate 
»with ſuch wretches“! (But continuing his examina- 
tion). ”You tell me Mr. Butler, that this was the 
”perſon who brought him this old gentleman's daugh- 


ter. - No, pleaſe your honour”, replied the Butler, 


%he did not bring her, for the *Squire himſelf under- 
”took that buſineſs; but he brought the prieſt that pre- 
”tended to marry them”, — It is but too true”, cried 


Jenkinſon, I cannot deny it, that was the employment 
- . *aſſigned me, and I confeſs it to my confuſion”. 


«<Good heavens”! exclaimed? the Baronet, how 
every new diſcovery of his villainy alarms me, All 
his guilt is now too plain, and I find his preſent pro- 


ſecution was dictated vy tyranny, cowardice, and 
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erevenge; at my requeſt, Mr. Gaoler, ſet this young 
officer, now your priſoner, free, and truſt to me for 


«he conſequences. I'll make it my buſineſs to ſet the 
«,ffair in a proper light to my friend the magiſtrate 


ho has commited him. But where is the unfortu- - 


*nate young lady herſelf? let her appear to confront 


«his Wretch; I long to know by what arts he has 
«ſeduced her. Entreat her to come in, Where is ſhe”? 


«Ah, Sir”, ſaid 1 “that queſtion ſtings me to the 


heart : I was once indeed happy in a daughter, but 


cher miſeries“. — Another interruption here prevented 


me; for who ſhould make her appearance but Miſs 


Arabella Wilmot, who was next day to have been 


married to Mr. Thornhill. Nothing could equal her 


ſurprize at ſeeing Sir William and his nephew here 


before her; for her arrival was quite accidental. It hap- 


pened that ſhe and the old getleman her father were 
paſſing through the town, on their way to her aunt's, 


who had infiſted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
ſhould be conſummated at her houſe ; but ſtopping for 
refreſhment, they put up at an inn at the other end 
of the town. It was there from the window that the 
young lady happened to obſerve one of my little boys 
playing in the ſtreet, and inſtantly ſending a footman 
to. bring the child to her, ſhe learnt from him ſome 
account of our misfortunes; but was ftill kept igno- 
rant of young Mr. Thornhill's being the cauſe. Though 
her' father made ſeveral remonſtrances on the impro- 
priety of going to a priſon to viſit us, yet they were 
ineffectual; ſhe defired the child to conduct her, which 


* 


he did, and it was thus ſhe ſurpriſed us at a junc- 


ture ſo unexpected. 


Nor can I go on, without a reflection on thoſe 


accidental meetings, which, though they happen ove- 


ry day, ſeldom excite our ſurprize but upon ſome ex- 
traordinary occafion. . To what a fortuitous concurrence 
do we not owe every pleaſure' and convenience of 
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our lives. How many ſeeming accidents muſt unite 
before we can be clothed or fed. The peaſant muſt. 
be diſpoſed to labour, the ſhower muſt fall, the wind 


fill the merchant's ſail, or numbers muſt want the 
- uſual ſupply. _ | | a 


% 


WMe all continued ſilent for ſome moments, while 
my charming pupil, which was the name| I gene- 
rally gave this young lady, united in her looks com- 
paiſion and aſtoniſhment, which gave new finiſhings 
to her beauty. Indeed, my dear Mr. Thornhill”, 
cried ſhe-to the Squire, who ſhe ſuppoſed was come 
here to ſuccour and not oppreſs us, I take it a little 
”ankindly that you ſhould come here without me, or 
”©never inform me of the ſituation of a family ſo dear 
to us both: you know I ſhould take as much pleas 
Vſure in contributing to the relief of my reverend old 
 ®maſter here, whom I ſhall ever efteem, as you can, 
„But I find that, like your uncle, you take a pleaſure 


in doing good in ſecret”, 


He find pleaſure in doing good“! cried Sir Wil- 
liam, -interrupting her. No, my dear, his pleaſures 
”are as baſe as he is. You ſee in him, madam, as 
„complete a villain as ever diſgraced humanity, A 
„ wretch, who after having deluded this poor man's 
daughter, after plotting againſt the innocence of ber 
ſiſter, has thrown the father into priſon, an the eldeſt 
 ”ſon into fetters, becauſe he had courage to face his 
»betrayer. And give me leave, madam, now to con- 
*gratulate you upon an eſcape from the embraces of 


"ſuch a monſter”, 


0 goodneſs” , cried the lovely girl, "how have 
been deceived! Mr. Thornhill informed me for cer- 
Ptain that this gentleman's eldeſt ſon, Captain Primro- 
"ſe, was gone off to America with his new - mar- 
"ried lady”, „„ $ 1 
My ſweeteſt miſs”, cried my wife, he has told 
255 ; | „you 


” 


»you nothing but falſehoods. My ſon George never 
”jefr the kingdom, nor never was married. Though 
_ »®yon have forſaken him, he has always loved you 
»too well to think of any body elſe; and I have heard 


„him fay he would die a batchelor for your fake”, - 
She then proceeded to expatiate upon the ſincerity of 


her ſon's paſſion. ſhe ſet his duel with Mr. Thornhill - 


in a proper light, from thence ſhe made a rapid di- 
greſſion to the Squire's debaucheries, bis pretended 
marriages, and ended with a moſt . inſulting picture 
of his cowardice, | . 1 


Good heavens”! cried Miſs Wilmot, how very 

”near have I been to the brink of ruin! But how great 
”is my pleaſure to have eſcaped it! ”Ten thouſand 
”falſehoods has this gentleman told me! He had at laſt 
”art enough to perſuade me that my promiſe to the 
„only man I eſteemed; was no longer binding, fince 
»he had been unfaithful, By his falſehoods I was taught 
»to deteſt one equally brave and generous”! 


But by this time-my ſon was freed from the in- 
cumbrauces of juſtice, as the perſon ſuppoſed to be 
wounded was detected to be an impoſtor. Mr. Jenkin- 
ſon alſo, who had acted as his valet de chambre, had 
dreſſed up his hair, and furniſhed him with whatever 
was neceſſary to make a genteel appearance. He now 
therefore entered, handſomely dreſt in his regimentals, 
and, without vanity, (for I am above it) he appeared 
as handſome a fellow as ever wore a military dreſs, - 
As he entered, he' made Miſs Wilmot a modeſt and 
diſtant bow, for he was not as yet acquainted with 
the change which the eloquence of his mother had 
wrought in his favour, But no decorums could re- 
ſtrain the impatience of his bluſhing miſtreſs. to be 
forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contaibuted to di- 


ſcover the real ſenſations of her heart, for having for- 
gotten her former promiſe and having ſuffered herſelf 

to be deluded by. an impoſtor. My fon appeared _ 
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Zed at her condeſcenfion, and could ſcarce believe it 
real. — Sure, madam”, cried he, "this is but dely. 
"fon! I can never have merited this! To be bleſt thus 
2 to be too happy”. — No, Sir”, replied ſhe, ”[ 
ave been deceived, baſely deceived, elſe nothing 
'*could have ever made me unjuſt to my promiſe, You 
know my friendſhip, you have long known it; but 
»ſorget what I have done, and as you once had my 
”®warmeſt vows of conſtancy, you ſhall now have 
„them repeated; and be aſſured that if your Arabella 
„cannot be yours, ſhe ſhall never be another's. — 
„And no other's you ſhall be”, cried Sir William, "if I 
have any influence with your father”. N. e 


1+» This hint was ſufficient for my ſon Moſes, who 
immediately flew to the inn where the old gentleman 
Was, to inform him of every ciccumſtance that had 
»happened. But in the mean time the Squire percei- | 
ving that he was on every ſide undone, now finding 
that no hopes were left from flattery or 'diſſimulation, 
concluded that his wiſeſt way would be to turn and 
face his purſuers. Thus laying aſide all ſhame, he 


. © appeared the open hardy villain. »I find then”, cried 


3 _ Irretrievably * turning to my ſon, ſhe aſked if the 


he, that F am to expect no juſtice here; but I am 
YPrefolved it ſhall be done me, You ſhall. know, Sir”, 
turning to Sir William, »I am no longer a poor de- 
„pendant upon your favours. I ſcorn them. Nothing can 
"keep Miſs Wilmot's fortune from me, which, I thank 
”her father's aſſiduity, is pretty large. The articles, 
„and a: bond for her fortune, are ſigned, and ſafe in 
„my poſſ-flion. It was her fortune, not her perſon, 
that induced me to wiſh for this match ; and poſſeſſed 
ol' the one, let who will take the other”. 


. This Was an alarming "TRY Sir William was ſen- 
 fible of the juſtice of his claims, for he had been in- 
ſtrumental in drawing up the marriage articles himſelf. 
Miſs Wilmot therefore perceiving that her fortune was 
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loſs of fortune could leſfen her value to him. "Though .” i 
»fortune”, ſaid ſhe, "is out of my power, at leaſt I 
"have my hand to give“. 3 | 


„And that, madam”, cried her real lover, was in- 
»deed all that you ever had to give; at leaſt all that! 
”ever thought worth the acceptance. And I now pro- 
"teſt, my Arabella, by all that's happy, your want of _ 
„fortune this moment encreaſes my pleaſure, as it ſer- : 
yes to convince my ſweet girl of my ſincerit: 7). 


Mr. Wilmot now entering, he ſeemed not a little 
pleaſed at the danger his daughter had juſt eſcaped, and 
readily conſented to a diſſolution of the match. But 
finding that her fortune, which was ſecured to Mr. 

Thornhill by bond, would not be given up, notfing 
could exceed his diſappointment. He now ſaw that his 
money muſt all go to enrich one who had no fortune 
of his own. He could bear his being a rafcal, but to 

Want an equivalent to his daughter's fortune was 
wormwood. He ſat therefore for fome minutes em. 
ployed in the moſt mortifying ſpeculations, till Sir 
William attempted to leſſen his anxiety, — I muſt * 
_ ”canfeſs, Sir”, cried he, ”that your preſent diſappoint- _ | 1 

„ment does not entirely diſpleaſe me. Your immode- _ - 
„rate paſſion for wealth is now juſtly, puniſhed, But 2 
„though the young lady cannot be rich, ſhe has ſtill 
”a competence ſufficient to give content. Here you 

ſee. an honeſt young ſoldier, who is willing to take 

„her without fortune; pay have long loved each other, 

and for the friendſhip I bear his father, my intereſt 

"ſhall not be wanting in his promotion. Leave then 
that ambition which diſappoints you, and for once 

admit that happineſs which courts your acceptance“ 


_- YSir William”, replied the old gentleman, be as. 
"ſured I never yet forced her inclinations, nor will I 

- now. If ſhe ſtill continues to love this young gent» - 
”leman, let her have him with all my heart. There - 
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is ſtill, thank heaven, ſome fortune left, and your 
promiſe Will make it ſomething more. Only let my 
"old friend here (meaning me) give me a promiſe of 
"ſettling fix thouſand pounds upon my girl, if ever he 
"ſhould come to his fortune, and I am ready this 
- night to be the firſt to join them together“. 


As it now remained with me to make the young 
couple happy, I readily gave a promiſe of making the 
| ſettlement he required, which, to one who had ſuch 
little expectations as I, was no great favour. We had 
now therefore the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them fly into 
each other's arms in a. tranſport. After all my mis. 
*fortunes”, cried my ſon George, to be thus rewar- 
”ded! Sure this is more than I could ever have preſu- 
*med to hope for. To be poſſeſſed of all that's good, 
and after ſuch an interval of pain! My warmeſt. wiſhes 
could never riſe ſo high! — Yes, my George”, re- 
turned his lovely bride, now let the wretch take my 
„fortune; ſince you are happy without it ſo am I. O 
„bat an exchange have I made from the baſeſt of 
”-men to the deareſt beſt! — Let him enjoy our fortu- 
ne, I now can be happy even in indigence“. — 
And I promiſe you“, cried the Squire, with a mali- 
 Peigns grin, "that I ſhall be very happy with what 

you deſpiſe”. — Hold, hold, Sir”, cried Jenkinſon, 
„there are two words to that bargain, As for that 
”}ady's fortune, Sir, you ſhall never touch a ſingle 
tiver of it. Pray your honour”, continued he to Sir 
„William, »can the Squire have tbis lady's fortune if 
»he be married to another“? — How can you make 
”ſach a fimple demand” ? replied the Baronnet, un- 
doubtedly he cannot”, — I am ſorry for that, cried 
 YJenkinfon; "for as this gentleman and I have been 
„old fellow ſporters, I have a friendſhip for him. But 
I muſt declare, well as T love him, that his contract 
is not worth a tobacco ſtopper, for he is married 
Palready”, — Vou lie, like a raſcal“, returned the 
Squire, who ſeemed rouzed by this inſult; I never 
fy | „as 
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«yas legally married to any woman”, — Indeed, 
apegging your honour's pardon”, replied the other, 
4you were; and I hope you will ſhew a proper re- 
aturn of - friendſhip to your own honeſt Jenkinſon, 


ho brings you a wife, and if the company reſtrains 


«heir curioſity a few minutes, they ſhall ſee her. 
So ſaying he went off with his uſual celerity, and 
left us all unable to form any probable conjecture as 
to his deſign, — Ay let him go”, cried the Squite; 


whatever elſe J may have done I defy him there. I 


m too old now to be frightened with ſquibs“. 
4am ſurpriſed”, ſaid the Baronet, what the fel- 
«ow can intend by this. Some low piece of humour 
4 ſuppoſe”! — Perhaps, Sir”, replied I, he Lag 
«have a more ſerious meaning. For when we refle 
«on the various ſchemes this gentleman has laid to 
«ſeduce innocence , perhaps ſome one more artful than 
„the reſt has been found able to deceive him. When 
«we conſider what numbers he has ruined, how many 


„parents now feel with anguiſh the infamy and the 


contamination which he has brought into their fa- 
milies, it would not ſurpriſe me if ſome one of them 
— <Amazement! Do I ſee my loſt daughter! Do I 
hold her! It is, it is my life, my happineſs. I 
*chought thee loſt, my Olivia; yet ſtill J hold thee 


— nnd ftill thou ſhalt live to bleſs me”. The warm. 


eſt tranſports of the fondeſt lover were not greater 
than mine when I faw him introduce my child, and 
held my daughter in my arms, whoſe ſilence only 
ſpoke her raptures. And art thou returned to me, 
my darling”, cried I, “to be my comfort in age”! ! 
— What ſhe is“, cried Jenkinſon, “and make much 
*of her, for ſhe is your own honourable child; and 
as honeſt a woman as any in the whole room, let 
#*the other be who ſhe will. And as for you Squire, 
vas ſure as you ſtand there, this young lay is your 
awful wedded wife. And to convince you that 1 


Apeak nothing but thruth, here is the licence by 


Which 
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which you were married together”. — So foyirig, be 


put the licence into the Baronet's hands, who read 
it, and found it perfect in every reſpect. And now, 
*rentlemen”, continued he, J find you are ſurpriſed 
at all this; but a few words will explain the diffi- 


8 <culty. That there Squire of renown, for whom [ 
_ ©haye a great friendſhip, but that's between ourſel- 


ves, has often employed me in doing odd little 
things for him. Among the reft, he commiſſioned 
me to procure him a falſe licence and a falſe prieſt, 
in order to deceive this young lady* Bat as I was 
very much his friend, what did I do but went and 
ægot a true licence and a true prieſt, and married them 
both as faſt as the cloth could make them, Perhaps 
*7zou'}l think it was generoſity that made me do all 
«his. But no. To my ſhame I. confeſs it, my only 


d *defign was to keep the licence and let the Squire 
Know that I could prove it upon him whenever I 


thought proper, and ſo make him come down when- 
Geyer I wanted money”, A burſt of pleaſure now 
ſeemed to fill the whole apartment; our joy reached 


even to the common room, where the priſoners them- 


And ſhook their chains 
In tranſport and rude harmony. 


ſelvyes ſywpathized, . *. 


Happineſs was expanded upon every face, and even 
Olivia's cheek ſeemed flaſhed with pleaſure. To be 
thus reſtored to reputation, to friends and fortune at 
once, was a rapture ſufficient to ſtop, the progreſs of 
decay and reſtore former health and vivacity. But per- 
haps among all there was not one who felt fincerer ' 
pleaſure than 1. Still holding the dearloved child in 


my arms, I aſked my heart if theſe tranſports were 


net deluſion. How could you”, cried I, turning to 


Mr. Jenkinſon, how could you add to my miſeries 


aby the ſtory of her death? But it matters not; my 
*pleaſure at finding her again, is more than a recom- 


pence for the pain”; _ 5 


«As to your queſtion”, replied Jenkinſon, *that is 
«exfily anſwered. I thought the only probable means 
of freeing you from priſon, was by ſubmitting to the 
Squire, and gonſenting to his marriage with the 
«ther young lady. But theſe you had vowed never 
to grant while your daughter was living; there was 
«therefore no other method to bring things to bear 
«nt by perſuading you. that ſhe was dead. I prevai- 
4ed on your wife to join in the deceit, and we have 
«not had a fit opportunity of undeceiving you till now”. 


In the whole. aſſembly now there only appeared 
two faces that did not glow with tranſport. Mr. 
Thornhill's aſſurance had entirely forſaken him: he 
now ſaw the gulph of infamy and want before him, 
and trembled to take the plunge. He therefore fell 
on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice of pier- _ 
cing . miſery implored compaſſion. Sir William was 
going to ſpurn him away , but at my requeſt he raiſed 
him, and after pauſing a few moments. Thy vices, 
*crimes, and ingratitude”, cried he, deſerve no ten- 
derneſs; yet thou ſhalt not be entirely forſaken, a 
Hbbare competence ſhall be ſupplied, to ſupport the 
*wants of life, but not its folies. This young lady, 
thy wife, ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of a; third part of 
*thar fortune which once was thine, and from her 
©endetneſs alone thou art to expect any extraordina- 
ry ſupplies for the future”, He was going to ex 
preſs his gratitude for ſuch kindneſs in a ſet ſpeech; 
but the Baronet prevented him by bidding him not 
aggravate him meanneſs, which was already but too 
apparent. He ordered him at the ſame time to be 
gone, and from all his former domeſtics to chuſe one 
ſuch as he ſhould think proper, which was all that 
| ſhould be granted to attend him. 2 9 8 


As ſoon as he left us „Sir William very politely 
ſtept up to his new niece with a ſmile, and wifhed 
her joy. His example was followed by Miſs WIE 
| En 1 1 and 
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with ardour. My lovelieſt, my moſt ſenſible of girls“, 
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and her father; my wife too kiſſed "i pains wt ; 
much affection, as, to uſe her own expreſſion, ſhe 


was now made an honeſt woman of. Sophia and Mo- 


ſes followed in turn, and even our benefactor Jenkin. | 
ſon defired to be admitted to that honour. Our ſatis. 
faction ſeemed ſcarce capable of increaſe. Sir William, 


- whoſe greateſt pleaſure was in doing good, now loo. 
ked round with a countenance open as the ſun, and 


ſaw nothing but joy in the looks of all except that 
of my daughter Sophia, who, for ſome reaſons we 
could not comprehend, did not ſeem perfectly ſatisfied, 


I think now”, cried he, with a ſmile, *chat all the 


«*companyh, except one or two, feem perfectly happy. 
There only remains an act of jultice for = to _— 
*You are ſenſible, Sir”, continued he, turning to me, 
<of the obligations we both owe Mr. Jenkinſon. And 
tit is but juſt we ſhould both reward him for it. Miſs 
Sophia will, I am ſure, make him very happy, and 


che ſhall have from me five hundred pounds as her 
fortune, and upon this I am ſure they can live very 
comfortably together. Come, Miſs Sophia, what ſay 


you to this match of my waking ? Will you have 
him“ ? — My poor girl ſeemed almoſt finking into 
her mother's arms at the hideous propoſal. — Have 
<him, Sir”! cried ſhe faintly, *No, Sir, never. — 
What“, cried he again, “not have Mr. Jenkinſon, your 


_ » *henefaQtor, a handſome young fellow, with five hun- 


*Jred pounds and good expectations“! — © beg, Sir”, 


returned ſhe, ſcarce able to ſpeak, „that you'll de- 


«\i}ſt, and not make me ſo very wretched, — Was 
ever ſuch obſtinacy known”, cried he again, to re- 
afuſe a man whom the family has ſach infinite obliga- 
tions to, who has preſerved your fiſter, and who has 
ive hundred pounds! What not have bim“! — No, 


Sir, never”, replied ſhe, angrily, I'd ſooner die 


«firſt, — If that be the caſe then”, cried he, if 


Fou will not have him — I think T muſt have you 


*myſelf”.. And ſo ſaying, he caught her to his breaſt 


cried 


© 
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cried he, how could you ever think your own Bur- 
»chell could deceive you, or that Sir William Thorn- 
”hill could ever ceaſe to admire a miſtreſs that loved 
”him for himſelf alone? I have for ſome years ſought 
„for a woman, who a ſtranger to my. fortune could 


"think that J had merit as a man. After having tried 
»in vain, even, amongſt the pert and the ugly, how 


»great at laſt muſt be my rapture to have made a con-* | 


»queſt over ſuch ſenſe and ſuch heavenly beauty”. 


Then turning to Jenkinſon. As I cannot, Sir, part 


»with this young lady myſelf, for ſhe has taken a 
„fancy to the cut of my face, all the recompence 1 
„can make is to give you her fortune, and you may 
"call upon my ſteward to morrow for five hundred 
„pounds“. Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, 
and Lady Thornhill underwent the ſame round of ce- 
remony that her fiſter had done before. In the mean 
time Sir William's gentleman” appeared to tell us that 
the equipages were ready to carry us to the inn, 
where every thing was prepared for our reception. 
My wife and 1 led the van, and left thoſe gloomy 
manſions of ſorrow. The generous Baronet ordered 
forty pounds to be diſtributed among the priſoners, 
and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave half 

that ſam. We were received below by the ſhouts. of - 
the villagers and I faw and ſhook by the hand two 


or three of my honeſt pariſhioners, who were among 


the number. They attended us to our inn, where a 
ſumptuous entertainment was provided, and coarſer 
proviſions diſtributed in great quantities among the 
populace. | 7 | 
| ; N 

After ſupper, as my ſpirits were exhauſted by the 
alternation of pleaſure and pain which they had ſu- 


ſtained during the day, I aſked permiſſion to withdraw, 


and leaving the company in the midſt of their mirth, 
as ſoon as I found myſelf alone, I poured out my 
heart in gratitude to the giver of joy as well as of 
ſorrow, and then ſlept undiſturbed till morning. 
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—_ | Bey 
—_ N he next morning as ſoon as I awaked, I found 
—_—  =-: my eldeſt ſon ſitting by my bedſide, who came 
| | to encreaſe my joy with another turn of fortune in 
my favour. Firſt having releaſed me from the ſettle. 
ment that I had made the day before in his favour, 
he let me know that my merchant who had failed in 
town was arreſted at Antwerp, and there had given 
up effects to a much greater amount than what was 
due to his creditors. My boy's generoſity pleaſed me 
almoſt as much as this unlooked for good fortune, 
But I had ſome donbts whether I ought in juſtice to 
accept his offer. While I was pondering upon this, 
Sir William entered the room, to whom I communi- 
cated my doubts. His opinion was, that as my ſon was 
already paſſeſſed of a very affluent fortune by his mar- 
riage, I might accept his offer without any heſitation, 
His buſineſs, however, was to inform me that as he 
had the night before ſent for the licences, and expected 
them every hour, he hoped that I would not refuſe 
my aſſiſtance in making all the company happy that 
morning. A footman entered while we were ſpeaking, 
to tell us that the meſſenger was returned, and as I 
_ Was by this time ready, I went down, where I found 
_ the whole company as merry as affluence and inno- 
= © cence could make them. However, as they were now 
preparing for a very ſolemn ceremony, their laughter 
entirely diſpleaſed me. I told them of the grave, be- 
coming and ſublime deportment they ſhould aſſume - 
upon this myſtical occaſion, and read them two ho- 
milies and a theſis of my own compoſing, in order to 
prepare them. Yet they ſtill ſeemed perfectly refrac- 
tory and ungovernable. Even as we were going along 
to church, to which I led the way, all gravity had 
quite forſaken them, and I was often tempted to turn 
back in indignation, In church a new dilemma —_ 
. Which 
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which promiſed" no eaſy ſolution, This was, which 


good breeding. But as I ſtood all this time with my 
book ready; I was at laſt quite tired of the conteſt, 
and ſhutting it, I perceive“, cried I, "that none of 
”you have a mind to be married, and I think we had 
”2s good go back again; for I ſuppoſe there will be no 
”buſineſs done here to day”. — This at once reduced 


them to reaſon, The Baronet and his Lady were firſt . 


married, and then my fon and his lovely partner. 


I had previouſly that morning given orders that 
a coach ſhonld be ſent for my honeſt neighbour Flam- 


borough. and his family, by which means, upon our 


return to the inn, we had the pleaſure of finding the | 
two Miſs Elamboroughs alighted before us, Mr. Jen- 


kinſon gave his hand to the eldeſt, and my ſon Mo- 


ſes led up the other; (and I have ſince found that he 
has taken a real liking to the girl, and my conſent 


and bounty he ſhall have whenever he thinks proper 


to demand them). We were no ſooner returned to © 
the inn, but numbers of my pariſhioners, hearing "of  _ 
my ſucceſs, came to congratulate me, but among the 
reſt were thoſe who roſe to reſcue me, and whom 1 
formerly rebuked with ſach ſharpneſs. I told the 
ſtory to Sir William, my ſon-in-law, who went out 
and reproved them with great ſeverity ; but finding 
them quite diſheartened by his harſh reproof, he gave 
them half a guinea apiece to drink his health and raife _ 


their dejected ſpirits, 


Soon after this we were called to a very genteel 
entertainment, which was dreſt by Mr. Thornhill's” 
cook. And it may not be improper to obſerve with' - 
reſpect to that gentleman, that he now reſides iin 


quality of companion at a relation's houſe, being very 


vell liked and ſeldom fitting at tho fde-tabls, except | | 


when 


OW... 


couple ſhould be married firſt; my ſon's bride warmly 
inſiſted, that Lady Thornhill, (that was to be) ſhould: - 
take the lead; but this the other refuſed with equal . 
ardour, proteſting ſhe would not be guilty of ſuch 
rudeneſs for the world. The argument was ſupported 
for ſome time between both with equal obſtinacy and 


192 mw 
| When there is no room at the other; for they make 
no ſtranger of him. His time is pretty much taken up 
ip keeping his relation, who is a little melancholy, 
in ſpirits, and in learning to blow the French -hptn{ 
My eldeſt daughter, however, ftill remembers him 
with regret; and ſhe has even told me, though I make 
| a great ſecret of it, that when he reforms fhe may 
be brought to relent. But to return, for I am not apt 
to digreſs thus, when we were to ſit down to dinner 
our ceremonies were going to be renewed. The que: 
=_ ſtion was whether my eldeft daughter, as being a ma. 
= tron, ſhould not fit above the two young brides, but 
_ - the debate was cut ſhort by my fon George, wha Ml 
propoſed, that the company ſhould fit indiſcriminately, Yn 
every gentleman by his lady. This was received with WM 
A great approbation by all, excepting my wife, who I il 
—_ could perceive was not perfectly ſatisfied, as ſhe ex: 
| pected to have had the pleaſure of fitting at the head 
of the table and carving all the meat for all the com 
pany. But notwithſtanding this, it is impoſſible to de- 
ride our good humour. I can't ſay whether we had 
more wit amongſt us now than uſual; but I am cer- 
tain we had more laughing, which anfwered the end 
as well, One jeſt I particularly remember, old Mr. 
Wilmot drinking to Moſes, whoſe head was turned 
another way, my ſon replied, Madam, I thank yotf 
Upon which the old gentleman winking upon the reſt 
of the company, obſerved. that he was thinking of his 
miſtreſs. At which jeſt J thought the two Miſs Flam- 
boroughs would have died with laughing. As ſoon 
as dinner was over, according to my old -uſtom, T 1 
- requeſted that the table might be taken away, to have 
| the pleaſure of ſeeing all my family aſſembled once 
more by a chearſul fire · fide, My two little ones fat 
upon each knee, the reft of the company by their 
partners. I had nothing now on this fide of the grave 
to wiſh for, all my cares were over, my pleaſure was 
unſpeakable, It now only remained that my gratitude 
in good fortune ſhould exceed my former ſub- _ 
| DE” - 2 miſſion in adverſity, "2 
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